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ON THE RESPECT DUE TO THE MEMORY OF THR DEAD. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 


Ir would be easy enough to choose gayer topics than those we some- 
times delight to dwell upon; for society has at least as many comic as 
tragic features. But perhaps a careful examination of our present litera- 
ture may show, that of all subjects for speculation, those that really come 
home to men’s business and bosoms, and have a relation to the lead and 
bearing of the mind, are least laboured by periodical writers. Whether 
our authors find it easier to seem original, in the short flights they allow 
themselves, by clothing the transient events of the day in common- 
place imagery and quaint expression, than to interest by endeavouring 
to lift the minds of their readers above ordinary and vulgar associations, 
we cannot tell; but it is very certain that the great majority of them rise 
very little above trifling. Being not at all ambitious of invading their 
province, and having, perhaps, a secret predilection for very different 
subjects, we generally strike into a more laborious course, and trust to the 
common light of truth for making it agreeable. 

Our present subject, the respect due to the memory of the dead, has a 
very deep-rooted, general interest,—an interest in which every man more 
or less sensibly shares, and which, if well considered, will be allowed to 
have given rise very naturally to the maxim we have chosen for our motto. 
Whenever, in general society, the dead are made the topic of conversa- 
tion, a disposition to censure lightly their faults and errors, and to en- 
hance their merits and agreeable qualities, is observable in most men; 
and, indeed, the contrary would, for the most part, be regarded as ex- 
ceedingly unamiable and savage. A disposition so generally prevalent 
must have some grounds in our common nature; what these are, it is 
our present business to inquire. 

Man is naturally magnanimous, and, in general, drops all hatred, and 
even envy, the most persevering of all passions, as soon as their object is 
prostrated and rendered powerless by misfortune or death ; his feelings 
regarding the grave, in most cases, as an asylum to which humanity may 
retire unmolested from the struggles, and trials, and sufferings, and bitter 
remembrances of life. ‘* There the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest”! Perhaps our rival or our enemy, had he fallen into 
our power, would not have appeared to deserve any punishment approach- 
ing in severity the loss of life; perhaps he might have been forgiven ; 
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and, therefore, when death has stepped into the arena, and laid our ad- 
versary at our feet, we should experience, in siding with this king of 
terrors, a feeling of injustice and pusillanimity, and appear to be beard- 
ing the dead lion. It happens, too, very frequently, that we contend 
with only a portion of a man’s character, with his love of power, with 
his petulance, with his pride, overlooking, for the time, his generosity 
and other amiable qualities; but when the contest is closed by death, 
when our fears and our jealousies are for ever extinguished, and the 
medium thus removed through which only the man appeared detestable, 
we begin to wonder at and repent of our former opposition, and to say 
within ourselves: ‘‘ He was, after all, a much better man than we 
thought him.” 

The petty insults and injuries that disturb the tranquillity of private 
life, intrusted to so frail a chronicle as the memory, soon sink into obli- 
vion, unless where, as in Arabia, the lex talionis perpetuates their re- 
membrance. But to such as carry their reflections but a very short way 
into futurity, the fame or infamy that survives them in their little circle 
appears of some consequence ; to their surviving friends it is of as much 
as if it were to be engraven on the forehead of renown to make the circle 
of eternity. The paltry vices, for example, and mean tyranny of a 
country magistrate, however vexatious to his contemporaries, can be of 
no moment to posterity ; | will, therefore, assuredly be forgotten in 
much Jess than a century; but the reflection that the happiness of his 
children and friends must be deeply affected by the good or bad name he 
may leave behind, will have influence, as often as such a reflection is 
made, upon the magistrate’s conduct ; and would have more, if he saw 
ignuminy more constantly following in the track of crime. But, in 
general, men have very little temptation to brand with infamy the me- 
mory of the dead ; it is so much labour, they think, in vain; and when 
the first bursts of resentment or indignation have exhausted themselves 
to no purpose, it would appear to them as rational to make war with the 
elements, as to continue to triumph over an inmate of the grave. 

By forbearing to do what they very well know to be useless, politic 
men likewise expect to obtain the reputation of generosity and greatness 
of mind; they do not exult, not they, over a prostrate foe ; they respect 
the sanctity of the tomb; their enemy is gone to answer before the last 
tribunal for his actions ; religion forbids them to urge their hatred beyond 
the precincts of hell or heaven. This has weight with mankind. The 
true secret, however, of their moderation is, they fear no further opposi- 
tion from the dead. There is another reason which makes men tender of 
the privileges of death: they are conscious of failings in themselves, and 
know that they must die; it may be their own turn next, they think, to 
undergo the sifting of envy, or to encounter the searching eye of justice ; 
their consciences whisper what must be the result ; they tremble for their 
good name, and endeavour to soften the rigour of posterity by affecting 
forbearance for their predecessors, 

By the softness of their nature, many, in reality, are backward to utter 
censure, however well merited ; they view even the vices of mankind 
with pity ; and mercy appears to them the most divine of all attributes. 
We are all, perhaps, interested in impressing upon each other the value 
of a merciful disposition, as it is the lot of all occasionally to need for- 
giveness; but that unwillingness to wound the feelings of mischievous 
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individuals, or of their family after their death, is at all favourable to 
the general good, may very justly be questioned. Fear is a much more 
powerful principle than gratitude, and operates more promptly and uni- 
versally ; and, therefore, stertiness gnd rigour are more natural allies to 
virtue than extreme mildness and mercy. Poets may be allowed to en- 
hance, by the splendour of metaphors and similes, the loveliness of 
mercy, and tell us that 


It droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven ! 


but reason would never disenthrone justice to put mercy in its place. It 
is at best but a kind of handmaid to justice, and may sometimes be per- 
mitted to intercede for the criminal. Of all the virtues, justice, perhaps, 
is least popular ; it is, in its nature, awful, and sublime, and unbending, 
and self-sufficient ; it is incessantly surrounded by toil, and watchful- 
ness; and self-denial; but, in the midst of these terrible satellites, it 
maintains a perpetual serenity. In these circumstances of justice we 
discover the reason why truly great men are seldom objects of love to the 
multitude, who are awed by the severity of virtue, but reserve their affec- 
tion for easy, complying dispositions. In illustration of this truth, we have 
frequently observed in conversation the effect produced upon ordinary 
minds by Sallust’s contrasted pictures of Cato and Czesar: the “ malis 
pernicies,” the “nihil largiendo,” the ‘“‘malebat esse, quam videri, 
bonus,” of the former, all characteristics of justice, have received but a 
cold approbation tinctured with dislike; while the “ clarus factus man- 
suetudine, et miserecordia,” the “ dando, sublevando, ignoscendo,” of 
Cesar, have diffused a glow of satisfaction through the heart. This we 
have considered a silent confession that they would have stood better 
with the urbane forgiving tyrant, than with the honest but stern republi- 
can, who, in being the “ malis pernicies,” was the object of their 
aversion. 

Owing to a false tenderness for the dead, or, more generally, perhaps, 
a real tenderness for the living, we seldom find the genuine characters of 
men depicted in their epitaphs, which are generally nothing more than 


Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace. 


Under proper regulations, a tomb-stone might be made a kind of Rha- 
damanthus, and give sentence upon the ashes deposited beneath with 
inexorable justice. Were this the case, we might read the history 
of a country’s morals in its burying-grounds, or on the walls of its 
churches; and might learn to calculate the degrees of influence which 
the country and the city exert upon men’s virtue. But, at present, 
what woful havoc would not truth make with the vocabulary of tomb- 
stoneé-cutters! For our part, we have sometimes been unable to repress a 
sad smile, when, taking shelter from sun or shower under the lugubrious 
yews of some country church-yard, we have perused at leisure the en- 
comiums of those faithless historians, the tombs! According to their ac- 
counts, we were treading on the ashes of saints and sages, who, with 
Berkeley, had “ every virtue under heaven.” In one instance, some of 
our own intimates were there, but so bedecked by the rural sculptor with 
virtues and fine qualities, from the same principle that humble affection 
strews flowers over the grave, that we with difficulty recognised them. 
Not that they had by any means been bad men; far from it; but while 
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they were harmless, they were insignificant, never having given them- 
selves the trouble to exert the energies of virtue. 

Many persons conceive they are greatly benefiting the cause of public 
virtue by endeavouring to eternize the memory of a late honest politician, 
whose life it seems was every way irreproachable. But, although he 
could have been no ordinary man, who was able to behave with firm- 
ness and without reproach in public and private life, not having united 
genius with innocence, he was no subject for fame. Men have no per- 
manent sympathy for any thing but intellectual power, and experience a 
feeling of burlesque as often as they attempt to attach eminent import- 
ance to qualities merely amiable ; such attributes never being the ground 
of great reputation, or impressing upon mankind that sense of awe and 
admiration which is ever the effect of intellectual greatness. Socrates 
is not considered the pattern of humanity for his patient bearing towards 
Xantippe, for his goodness as a father, as a friend, as a citizen ; in these 
respects, many, perhaps, whom fame never heard of, have equalled him ; 
he is looked upon as the first of men, because, to an incomparable genius, 
he united the energy of active virtue, with passion and dignity, and in- 
difference for riches, and poverty, and death. His character was divine, 
because his virtues were the ofispring, not of natural instincts or tenden- 
cies, but of genius and study; of that genius which generated the minds 
of Plato, of Xenophon, of Aristotle ; that is, carried human nature as far 
as intellect can carry it. One may easily perceive by this the folly of 
attempting to excite an artificial enthusiasm for an inferior individual, 
whether before or after death ; his portion is and should be oblivion. 

Every prejudice in society may be traced more or less immediately to 
government, and among others the irrational respect thought to be due 
to the dead. Princes not very distinguished in general ior virtue, feel 
from the eminences of their station a peculiar repugnance to scrutiny, 
and consider attacks upon a predecessor as nothing less than the first ap- 
proaches of envy, as they term it, towards their own persons. But if the 
sovereign protects his own immediate ancestors from deserved censure, 
he can, with no face of justice, refuse the same privilege to his cour- 
tiers ; te render his protection effectual he must procure the sanction of 
the laws: thus the principle is acknowledged, and it henceforth becomes 
criminal to speak the truth of any respectable villain. This is the true 
source of that trembling anxiety with which the memory of the dead is 
watched in monarchical governments, being a consequence of that prin- 
ciple which makes truth a libel. As it is only an ingenious expedient to 
screen the vices of the prince, it should have no existence in a free coun- 
try, in which virtue ought ever to be valued above peace ; and as virtue 
is generated by praise and emulation, it must necessarily languish where 
it is confounded by the laws with vice and immorality, by being inclosed 
within the same pale of protection. It is said, and of course very truly, 
that although the laws in monarchical governments forbid men to ex- 
press their real sentiments of each other, they have no power to force 
them into wrong conceptions of character, and that thus virtue is ac- 
tually respected and vice detested in spite of the laws. This is saying 
nothing more than that the laws have no power over our thoughts; but 
it is because we dare not speak what we do think that these laws are vi- 
cious and tyrannical. High personages, as we have seen, such as kings 
and ministers, have their vices protected by the laws even after death ; 














to expose their faults, to show what they were, to say to mankind, 
“‘ these were the gods ye worshipped!” is libellous, either because it is 
said to bring the government into contempt, or to tend to disturb the 
“‘king’s peace.” History itself lowers its voice and treads softly, as it 
draws near present times, lest it should provoke the notice of the Attor- 
ney-General, be fined, and sent to the King’s Bench prison to reflect 
upon the matter. 

All this is a strong indication that the love of fame and dread of in- 
famy act very powerfally on the minds of princes, though the love of 
pleasure and dominion is found, in the greater number, to be still more 
powerful, They are flattered too by the hope of eluding obloquy by 
cunning devices, such as keeping in pay poet-laureates, historiographers, 
news-writers, &c., who, with the nicest sophistry, gild over their crimes, 
and convert their frailties and follies into subjects of praise and congra- 
tulation. One monarch makes petticoats with peculiar neatness for the 
Virgin Mary; another is a connoisseur in coat-making ; a third fishes 
with great felicity; a fourth understands to perfection the composition of 
soups and ragouts. This is matter of praise during the lifetime of the 
illustrious cooks and fishermen: as, while Nero and Domitian lived, it 
was matter of praise that the former was an amateur actor and poet, and 
the latter an expert fly-catcher; but the most loyal writer living does not 
now go out of his way to sing the praises of those old legitimates for the 
above-mentioned princely accomplishments, though, in a reigning mo- 
narch, they would strain hard to find something laudable in such prac- 
tices. However, as we said, the mere fact of princes maintaining a 
menagerie of poets, newsmongers, and historians, to display their mag- 
nificence, is a proof that they are unwilling to be branded with infamy 
after death, to leave behind them a name odious to the ears of men, and 
inserted in the Index Expurgatorius of renown. From this hint man- 
kind might draw a useful lesson. Kings of past ages are free game: 
their vices are not sacred; William the Norman, or Louis XI., or 
Richard III., may be held up to execration with impunity. Let men 
carry their reflections into futurity, and imagine they hear the judgments 
of their remote descendants ; it will considerably dispel the mist through 
which they always look at present objects. 

Coarse matter-of-fact reasoners contend, we are aware, that nothing 
short of the dread of personal punishment can deter the powerful from 
crime. But princes, they perceive, are most anxious to transmit the 
power they possess to their offspring, and also are persuaded that all 
power is engrafted on opinion ; their reason, therefore, must inform them 
that the fortunes of their race will depend very much upon their present 
conduct and the reputation they shall leave behind them; and although 
their unchastened passions, and the insolence of sovereignty, often lead 
them into the most shameless excesses, it is clear, from their solicitude 
to ward off its point, that they consider fame to be the weapon which 
God has put into the hands of mankind to avenge themselves on their 
tyrants. A prince, succeeding to a wicked father, must read in the am- 
biguous countenances of all around him, in spite of the jussus vultus for 
which courtiers are celebrated, that he is viewed, like the dawn that 
follows a tempestuous night, with doubt and awe; and if ever he visits 
the tombs of his forefathers, must shudder to think that the dust before 
him, the parental dust, though cased in marble, and covered by trophies 
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and monuments of glory, is execrated by his people, who long in their 
hearts to trample it in the dunghill, as the most hateful offal of hu- 
manity. When the Romans dragged the mangled carcase of Nero 
through the streets, the reigning Emperor might have read the fate, un- 
der similar circumstances, of his own remains; and it is the fellow- 
feeling, produced by a reflection of this kind, that has induced so many 
sovereigns to be respectful to the corses of their deceased enemies. It is 
certain, then, that princes are bitterly stung by the odium cast upon the 
memory of departed tyrants; their hearts sicken at the bare mention of 
Caligula and Elagabalus. How much more if such men had been their 
own ancestors, their immediate predecessors, their fathers! Let such 
reasoners imagine in their own hands a sceptre haunted by the associa- 
tions that would unavoidably arise in such a case, and they will hardly 
doubt so pertinaciously the influence of fame. 


The desire, indeed, of posthumous reputation is natural to all men, and 
is a powerful auxiliary to virtue ; but to an acute observer the value of 
this reputation must appear considerably diminished, when it is seen 
with how little regard to truth and justice fame is sometimes bestowed. 
For if the mind be warmed by the reflection that, in spite of time and 
death, it shall leave the remembrance of its excellence impressed upon 
the hearts and memories of men, its hopes are also shocked and checked 
when it considers the characters of its associates, and their slight claim 
to be exempt from oblivion. The mansion of fame appears under this 
view an immense granary, in which the chaff of humanity is preserved 
with as much care as the grain. If we would winnow this chaff away, 
it can only be done by respecting the claims of truth ; in short, by call- 
ing men, whether dead or living, by their right appellations, We owe, 
therefore, no respect to the dead, because they are dead, but only inas- 
much as they were respectable when living; consequently, the maxim 
‘‘ de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is wicked and pernicious. 





ANACREONTIC—-FROM THE ARABIC. 


Sparkxrnc nectar! sparkling nectar! 

Cool my lip, and calm my grief, 
Come thou glowing 
Draught, and flowing 

To my heart’s wound, bring relief. 


She who wounds me, she who wounds me, 
Dwells in groves of blossom’d scents, 
Where, though veiling 
Her assailing 
Eyes, they kill with pestilence. 


But her ruby, but her ruby 

Lips the remedy contain— 
Wine and fragrant 
Myrrh the vagrant 

Spirit call to life again, 

















PICTURE OF THE NATIVE GOVERNMENT OF HYDERABAD, 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Tue real condition of the native states of India, whether independent, 
or enjoying what is called British protection, is at any time but imper- 
fectly known to European readers. Recent inquiries respecting the state 
of Hyderabad, arising out of the transactions developed in the Papers 
lately printed by order of the Proprietors of India stock, have, perhaps, 
made some Englishmen better acquainted with the affairs of that Native 
Government than with those of any other in the East; and the interest 
excited by such knowledge appears to have induced a strong wish for 
more. It is true, that these Official Papers, and Mr. Russell’s printed 
Letter, which appeared about the same period, have exposed much that 
was before hidden, and which, but for the motion of Mr. Kinnaird for the 
production of the first, would probably never have seen the light. We 
hear, also, that there is more than one work preparing for the press on the 
subject of the transactions between the Nizam’s Government and the 
British authorities at Hyderabad and Calcutta. All this, as it pro- 
motes publicity, must do good ; for all that is required to obtain uni- 
versal condemnation of the system by which states under British protec- 
tion are governed in the East, is to make the evils of which it is so 
productive universally known. With this impression, we give insertion 
to the following article, from the pen of an intelligent observer, who 
drew the sad picture which it presents of the state of things at Hydera- 
bad, about the period at which the discussions respecting the loans to 
that state were commencing; and who, being unable to publish it in 
India, from his being at a Presidency where the censorship existed in 
full force, reserved it in his portfolio until a favourable opportunity might 
occur for its appearance in England. That period has now arrived, and 
it has been accordingly transmitted to us for publication: an example 
which, we hope, will be followed by many other retired Indians in Eng- 
land, who must have similar materials in their possession relating to other 
parts of India, and who, by making them public in a similar manner, would 
have the happiness of contributing, without much exertion, to the im- 
provement of India, and the consequent advantage of England ; benefiti 
at once the country from which they have acquired their fortunes, and 
the country to which they have retired to enjoy them. 


The sovereign power of the Hyderabad state is nominally vested in the 
Nizam. As, however, the whole military power, both there and in the 
surrounding country,. is under the control of the British Government, the 
sovereignty is covertly, but substantially, exercised .under its authority. 
The Nizam is a huge, fat, lazy, effeminate man ; a sort of hermaphrodite, 
He is devoted to sensual and Cyprian habits. His physical powers are 
enervated, and his mental faculties destroyed by debauchery. This prince 
seldom quits his seraglio, trom whence he issues his mandates, which are 
usually communicated by women. He never holds a durbar (or audience) 
but when it is deemed unavoidable. The Subab feels a jealous suspicion 
towards his relations, and seldom receives his sons except on the Ist day 
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of the Mohammedan year. His authority, both legislative and judicial, is 
entirely controlled by the British Resident ; and even the Native nobility 
barely acknowledge the supremacy of their lawful sovereign. 

The British Resident, being far removed from the Supreme Government, 
it is by them, perhaps, thought necessary to grant him large power; and 
since this power is not direct, but carried on by influence, he exercises a 
delegated sovereignty, and is in reality almost absolute. 

The Resident’s measures are carried into execution by the Nizam’s 
Minister, whose chief aim seems to be to delude his Prince, and to extort 
money from his fellow-subjects. He has thus contrived to abolish the 
office of treasurer, and to devote the whole amount of the revenue to the 
payment of the current expenses ; so that the Nizam has now no means 
left, except such as are deposited in his private treasury at Golcondah. 
It is this poverty of his public treasury which places him at the mercy of 
British protection. 

The taxes are imposed, and the revenues are collected, in the most arbi- 
trary manner possible. Extortion and corruption prevail among. all 
classes, from the Minister and his associates down to the landlord and 
the peasant. If a jagheerdar, or land-owner, becomes rich, he is called 
upon to pay a heavy tribute to the state. The jagheerdar, to throw this 
burden from his own shoulders, endeavours, by persuasion or violent 
measures, to screw the money out of the pockets of the poor ryots or cul- 
tivators. Should he fail in this, he then defies the Minister, and breaks 
into open rebellion ; or, if secured before he escapes, he is hurried off to 
the capital, there to be incarcerated in a dungeon, and to undergo every 
degree of torture, till he satisfies the Minister's demand, or expires under 
the infliction of punishment. 

The ryots or cultivators, in their turn, experience the same treatment 
from the jagheerdars or land-owners. When the ryots fall into arrear of 
rents, whether from the failure of their crops, or from excessive assess- 
ment, they are treated with the most barbarous cruelty. It would be in 
vain for them to think of redress: there is no hope even of this for the poor. 
Tyranny drives them to despair, and they can only be released from their 
sufferings by the payment of money which they do not possess. Reduced 
to this condition, they often fly to the hills, and there embrace a savage 
life, in order to escape from the evils of a more degraded and a more suf- 
fering state. They there enlist under some desperate chief, who has be- 

come obnoxious to the Minister, from his talents, his intrigue, or his 
valour. Under this adventurer they make excursions, and rob the villages 
throughout the country. The jagheerdars themselves frequently connive 
at these depredations, and receive a share of the spoil taken even from 
their own tenants. It cannot be matter of wonder that, under such a sys- 
tem, the people should be vicious and unruly ; the wonder rather is, that 
men should suffer so patiently as they do, without desperate and bloody 
resistance, under a Government where not even the shadow of justice can 
be obtained, where the life of any person may be purchased for the smallest 
sum, and where crimes of the deepest die, not excepting even murder, 
may be redeemed by bribery or fine. 

In a country, over the whole face of which such vices as these prevail, 
it may readily be conceived that the metropolis is the point to which 
they converge. Accordingly we find that the city of Hyderabad is the 
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> 
very focus of sin, and the Sodom of modern Asia: the result of all this 
misgovernment is, that the people are rapidly degenerating into a state 
of nature, as far as lawless disorder can be so called, with the addi- 
tional evil of having all the vices of civilization engrafted on their savage 
propensities, 

To assist the finances of the state, and to support the sinking fortunes of 
individuals, a bank has been established at Hyderabad. It is conducted 
by Mr W. Palmer, a gentleman who inherits the virtue and taient of 
his family. This bank lends money at high interest to the needy 
renters of land and others on mortgage ; and for sums advanced to the 
Government it gets assignments on the revenue. By these transactions 
the bank has been said to realize 32 per cent. within one year; though 
at the same time it has contributed to ease the calamities to which this 
groaning nation has been subjected. 

A defective system is the first cause, and the abuse of patronage, per- 
haps, the secondary cause of this misrule, In this country, as in almost 
every other in the East, may be seen abundant instances of the bad effect 
of tempting any man with too much power. In the distribution of the 
large patronage of such a state as this, which comprises nearly all the 
lucrative situations belonging to it, there must be much temptation to 
serve friends and relatives, favourers and flatterers, as well as strangers 
and honest men. The Officers employed on the Hyderabad establishment 
receive large salaries. The East India Company pay and pension them, 
though they are serving another state, the Company taking care, how- 
ever, to be well secured for their doing so. The Nizam, too, pays them 
exorbitantly. ‘To conceal this last fact from him, many of the Officers 
formerly received large presents in lieu of pay; but no sooner had the 
Nizam discovered this trick, for it deserved no other name, than another 
equally productive, and not less ingenious, was substituted in its place. 
In lieu of receiving presents, Officers are now borne on his Highness’s 
establishment, and receive salaries, not as British Officers, but as elephant- 
men, camel-men, bullock-men, and so on. Whether there are any Offi- 
cers on this potentate’s establishment, whose names are entered as filling 
the more confidential and exalted stations of eunuchs of the seraglio, does 
not appear ; bui such offices would be quite as dignified and equally 
appropriate. 

In the year 1815, a disturbance took place in the city of Hyderabad, 
which is little known ; though some of its features are curious, history 
furnishes us with too many instances in which expensive and bloody wars 
have arisen out of frivolous events. The present was a memorable exam- 
ple of this connexion between great events and little causes. By it the 
Nizam’s Government was put to a large expense.' The subsidiary force 
was moved from Jaulnah to the capital, and many men were killed to 
support the dignity of an English functionary, which was offended in the 
person of his tadlor ! 

The origin and management of this war were as follows: —The Nizam's 
third sow, Moobarrick-Ud-Dowlah, surnamed Hyder Ali Khan, confined 
the tailor of an English Officer for pertinaciously insisting on the payment 
of certain revenue, seized by a friend of the young Prince's, but justly due 
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to this tailor, on account of some lands that had been assigned to him, as 
a reward, it is presumed, for his professional services. Hyder Ali Khan 
bears the character of a licentious and tyrannical individual, and has 
often caused disturbances ending in blood in this unhappy city. The 
English Officer being admitted into “‘the presence,” as it is called, de- 
manded the release of histailor. The Nizam ordered him to be set free 
accordingly, and even presented him with a shawl, in open durbar,—an 
honour conferred only on persons of the highest distinction, and promised 
him that a guard of his own should in future mount over Moobarrick-Ud- 
Dowlah, or Hyder Ali Khan, to keep him under restraint, and prevent 
further violence. Hyder Ali Khan soon after, with great justice, up- 
braided his father for subjecting him to such dishonourable treatment as 
this, abandoning his son to gratify the pride and insolence of foreigners— 
meaning ‘the English. Being determined, however, to revenge his own 
wrongs, he engaged his uncle, Mahna Sahib and his son to assist him. 
He then barricaded all the houses, and placed matchlock-men, good 
marsksmen, on the tops of those leading to the palace; and ordered all 
who might object to allow his troops to occupy their houses to be brought 
to him, that they might be beheaded! Matters being thus arranged, the 
Russell Brigade, under Captain Hare, marched into the city, with orders 
to place a guard over Moobarrick-Ud-Dowlah at all hazards. The Bri- 
tish were vigorously resisted. They forced the Prince’s troops, however, 
to retire within his palace ; but from thence a heavy fire was poured on 
the Brigade. The British at length blew open the gate, and fired the palace, 
but could not force the entry of the inner court. Foiled in their object, 
the British retired, and were followed by the Prince’s men as far as the 
house of Chundoo Loll the Mimister. Captain Darbay, one non-commis- 
sioned officer, and twelve men, were killed in this affray. A large detach- 
ment was then sent for from-Secundrabad to support further efforts. Mean- 
while, Muneer-ul-Moolk, the Nizam’s brother-in-law, and nominal minis- 
ter, sent to the Resident to request that the troops might not enter the 
city, and to say that the Prince would consent to take a guard. Hyder 
Ali Khan, however, haughtily spurned at the insulting idea of having a 
guard of English troops placed over the Subah’s son! The troops. were 
accordingly withdrawn; but no sooner had the British retired from the 
city, than Hyder Ali Khan sent to his Royal Father to say, that to him, 
and to him on/y, would he submit. The Subah sent his palanqueen for 
him ; but the Prince, instead of going in it, rode through the city in 
triumph, and was hailed and blessed by the people till he reached the 
palace of his lawful sovereign. This, however, was a triumph and an in- 
sult to the British pride not easily to be forgiven; and, accordingly, ever 
since that proud day, Hyder Ali Khan has been immured in the fortress of 
Golcondah, there to mourn in solitude the dependence of his country, and 
to curse the effects of that despotism which he himself had practised with 
such passionate delight. 


Let us.turn, however, from scenes of war to the no less painful scenes 
of oppression, The subjects have an affinity, andthe transition from one 
to the other is according to the usual order of events, ‘The first act of 
oppression, in point of time, and not the least in guilt, was the murder of 
several men in consequence of an attempt that was made to rob the Bri- 
tish Resident. This gentleman, while travelling, was attacked by ban- 
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ditti. In the scuffle he fortunately succeeded in vaulting on horseback 
behind a troaper of his escort, and escaped unhurt. On his arrival at 
Hyderabad, he represented to the Nizam’s Government the danger to 
which he had been exposed, and very properly desired that the culprits 
might be sought after, and punished as they might prove to deserve. 
Upon this the royal mandate was given, that a certain number of men, of 
questionable or suspected character, should be seized and hung in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the British Resident was assaulted ! 
Several men were accordingly arrested, and, without even the form of 
atrial, were executed on the spot! It is true that these murders were 
committed entirely bythe Nizam’s Government, But if this be the man- 
ner in which they repay what is called British protection, what must be 
their opinion of English feelings and English notions of justice, and from 
whence do they derive them ? 


The next act of tyranny to be noticed is that of two untried, and there- 
fore, at least to be presumed, innocent men, who were actually flogged to 
death! These men were accused of having committed a robbery in or 
near the Residency at Hyderabad, and without any trial whatever they 
were sentenced to be flogged. They were accordingly flogged by drum- 
mers belonging to an English regiment, and actually died of the punish- 
ment! 

The confinement of Seetah Ramiah, a cousin of the head-writer of the 
honourable Arthur Cole, the British Resident at Mysore, was accom- 
panied by circumstances of extraordinary cruelty. This Brahmin was, 
without any trial whatever, thrust into a black-hole, and kept there, ac- 
cording to some accounts, two, and according to others, four days, with- 
out food or water! Under this privation he sunk so low, that the Suba- 
dar of the guard reported that the prisoner was dying. The doctor was 
then sent to the prison to give the dying man food and water, and he 
remained with him till midnight; but Seetah Ramiah was so reduced, 
that for two days he was speechless. When he got a little better, he was 
sent to Chandoo Loll, to be by him confined. After remaining some 
time in the Minister’s custody, he was again taken ill, having had no- 
thing to eat but some fruit, which a fellow-prisoner had given him. 
Chundoo Loll then found that there was no just cause of complaint 
against Seetah Ramiah, and that he was dying; he therefore ordered him 
to be released, especially as great odium would fall on bim if a Brahmin 
should die while under his charge. Seetah Ramiah was then released 
accordingly : and thus the affair ended. Acts such as these, namely, 
arbitrary confinements, cruel punishments, and even official murders, 
often take place without their being made public. Even in the city 
itself, when they are known there, they create a sensation for a day, and 
pass away to give place to new tales of cruelty: but their permanent 
influence necessarily corrupts the understanding, and renders the hearts 
of men callous to deeds of wrong, till at last they become habituated 
to oppression, and crimes, at first horrid to contemplate, become in their 
estimation consistent with the custom and the law ! 


Another very aggravated case of false imprisonment is that of Scree« 
nevasrow. This man was a native servant of the Commissariat, and was 
confined on suspicion of having been concerned in a conspiracy to de- 
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fraud the public. The case of Screenevasrow was first discussed in a 
court of inquiry; but he himself refused to make any defence before 
this wibunal: it, nevertheless, found sufficient cause to proceed against 
him. The next step to decide was, by what means and in what court 
the prisoner could be, prosecuted to conviction? The Nizam’s courts 
Were uncertain and severe, and it was doubted whether a court-martial 
could take cognizance of the case. While these doubts were solving, 
matters remained at a stand, and at last the Supreme Government were 
applied to for advice. In the meantime the unhappy accused had 
mourned away more than eight months in prison! In this suffering con- 
dition he moved the King’s Court for a writ of habeas corpus. The 
court, with a becoming spirit and judgment, ordered the writ to be 
issued. A writ of habeas corpus was accordingly served on the Resident 
of Hyderabad, and the poor black prisoner was rescued from his con- 
finement. In the Supreme Court it was decided that in the case of 
Sereenevasrow there had been a false imprisonment. ‘The innocence of 
the prisoner was further established by a commission of four gentlemen, 
who, by order of the Governor-General in Council, were sent by the 
Madras Government to examine into his conduct. ‘These Commis- 
sioners, after going fully into the evidence against the prisoner, and with- 
out even hearing his defence, did most fally acquit him of the charges on 
which he was imprisoned. Here, then, is an instance of a man being, on 
the mere report of a court of inquiry, made to suffer eight months im- 
prisonmenat, and subsequently acquitted by a court of commission, and 
by the Supreme Court of justice in India, Thus it is to live under 
British protection ! 

Under so vicious a Government as this, even the best regulations are, 
by the manner of their execution, converted into fresh sources of evil. 
The Marquis of Hastings, ever forward in the cause of justice and huma- 
nity, issued a peremptory order to prevent travellers and troops on their 
march from plundering and pressing others into their service, as well as 
to regulate the prices of al] articles which they might require on their 
march. A sepoy was placed in each village, on the great roads leading 
through the Nizam’s dominions, to enforce this order, and a copy of the 
instructions, in English and Persian, were left with each of them for the 
guidance of the villagers and travellers. ‘To thwart this good measure, 
Govend Bucksh, Chundoo Loll’s brother, assembled the head-men of the 
village, and forced them to pay for this valuable privilege, permitting 
them again, in their turn, to screw this imposition out of the poor ryots! 


To give a better idea of the character of this Govend Bucksh, other 
traits of his government shall be related. The zemeendar, whom he placed 
at Jafferabad, entered into a treaty with certain banditti there to plunder 
all that passed on the great roads within his district, and to share the 
booty between them. ‘This practice continued for some time till a horrid 
murder was committed. The Government then ordered Govend Bucksh 
to seize the parties concerned in this murder. Govend Bucksh no sooner 
received the orders than he seized the zemeendar, with whom he was in 
league, and who knew nothing of the murder in question, plundered 
him of his all, and then sent him to be disposed of at Hyderabad! This 
same Goyend Bucksh, in his own capital of Arrungabad, has long prac- 
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tised the same system : employing banditti to plunder the rich men in the 
city, and sharing in the spoil ! 

Let it not be inferred, from what has been stated here, that any per- 
sonal imputation of tyranny is meant to be attached to the conduct of 
the British Resident, or any English officer in particular. Indeed the 
Resident himself is remarkable for mild, soft, and courteous manners, for 
an accomplished, polished, and highly sensible mind, and for great pri- 
vate virtues and public zeal. Whence, then, it will be asked, proceed these 
incongruities ? Alas! they are the necessary result of a corrupt, intriguing, 
domineering, and extorting system; from too much power being placed 
in the hands of weak and erring man, who, by nature, is imperfect, and 
who, if, like other mortals, he has reason and passion to influence him, is 
sure to be corrupted by absolute rule. The root of the evil, then, lies in 
a defective system, which cannot too soon be remedied. 

The supporters of arbitrary and unjust power speciously contend for 
the inviolability of the British treaty with the Hyderabad state. No 
doubt the law of nations requires that every state should keep its faith ; 
but where is the treaty that has consigned a nation under British pro- 
tection to such dire oppression as this? No such treaty exists. If it did, 
it would be contrary to reason and to humanity, and therefore void. It 
is upon the great law of nature that all human laws depend, and they 
ought never to contradict it. This law of nature is to be drawn from the 
right application of man’s reason, which, as well as divine authority, tells 
us, that ‘‘ we should do to all men as we would be done unto.” Has 
England thus acted ? Has she observed the rules of political justice to- 
ward this injured people? Has she not rather been guilty, towards 
them, of tyranny and treason ? 

It is frightful to witness these effects of arming man with absolute 
power, which always degenerates into tyranny, or the exercise of might 
over right. It is still more deplorable to see, under the guise of ‘“ British 
protection,” and the sacred character of a treaty, the most cruel despotism 
exercised without control. ‘ Whoever,” says Plato, “ conceives it in his 
power to do unjustly, readily does so: each person concluding injustice 
to make much more for his private interest than justice could do.” Com- 
pacts are therefore best ascertained when grounded on mutual advantage, 
or when it is in our power to force those with whom we treat to be just 
and honest. ‘‘ Few there are,” as Puffendorf observes, ‘ of so happy and 
noble a temper as to have that piercing sagacity which may discern 
what is for the lasting advantage of mankind in general, and of each in 
particular, and at the same time that strength and firmness of soul which 
may constantly pursue what has been prudently foreseen.” But, if there 
be one of this high stamp among us, as Englishmen—one whose active 
virtue is on a level with his great mind and exalted station—let him 
stand forth, and, by reforming the abuses of the Hyderabad state, confer 
a lasting benefit on mankind. 
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TO THE MOON, 


Ilart to thy lamp, again, pale Moon! 
In silence sinking down the west, 
Hail ! though thy beam disturbs too soon 
The halcyon calm that charmed my breast ; 
Oh! why, in this expectant hour, 
Didst thou arrest my wandering eye ? 
Why, but to triumph in thy power, 
And wake me from my dream of joy! 


Fair Queen ! thy first revolving round, 
Since exiled from my dear-loyed home, 
Saw me o’er Biscay’s billows bound, 
Regardless of its angry foam ; 
While gazing on thy welcome ray 
Remembered scenes my heart absorb, 
As Feeling poured, in simple lay, 
Her vespers to thy infant orb. 


But when, returning from thy course, 
To re-assume soft Evening’s reign, 
As fell Disease, with venom’d force, 
Poured maddening pangs through every vein, 
Thy troubled disk was veil’d in cloud, 
And dimly seemed thy lamp to burn, 
With paler beams to wrap my shroud, 
With fainter fires to light my urn. 


Oh ! I had lulled each pang to rest 
That Recollection loved to trace, 
And Hope had soothed my love-torn breast 
With Friendship’s near and fond embrace ; 
When gazing round Heaven’s fretted dome, 
Soon as I saw thy silver ray, 
My heart again was filled with home, 
And Joy’s fair prospects swept away. 


And now, on this auspicious eve, 
That crowns escape from war and storm, 
While future hopes my heart relieve, 
Again I see thy crescent form 
Retiring down the blushing sky, 
Still warm from Day’s expiring beams, 
Like the soft tinge of home-felt joy 
Reflected faint in Memory’s p+ A 


Enchanting Orb! if such thy power 
To harrow up the feeling mind, 
Oh! beam not thus in tranquil hour, 
A ray of magic so refin’d. 
Fer Friendship’s wreath, that graced my brow, 
Withers beneath thy paly — 
And fairy Hope, that beam’d but now, 
Is changed, alas! to sad Despair! 




















ON LANGUAGE, SYMBOLIC WRITING, AND THE GREAT 
UTILITY OF LATIN, 


Tue effects of reason and those of instinct are, in some cases, so much 
alike, that it is difficult to define the characters which distinguish them ; 
but, for the general purposes of illustration, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the actions or operations of the other animals, which are 
usually termed instinctive, differ from those of man, which are said to 
result from reason, in being alike in all the individuals of the same 
species when under similar circumstances; as, for example, the construc- 
tion of a bird's nest, honey-comb, or ant-hill: whereas those of man vary 
infinitely in each particular case, not only according to the physical 
wants to which he is subjected, but also according to the mental peculi- 
arities of the individual; and these peculiarities are not limited to the 
innate qualities or powers derived from nature, as in the other animals, 
or to that reason which has resulted from the experience of each indivi- 
dual respectively, but are varied, to an infinite extent, by instruction 
imparted by others, or handed down from one generation to another. 

Of the operations or practices of mankind, language is one that is uni- 
versal ; but it differs widely from those which may, as above stated, be 
termed instinctive. Most of the other animals, it is true, make use of 
various sounds to express emotions or sensations, such as those of pleasure, 
pain, or desire; but the language of man consists of sounds modulated, 
not according to the natural impulse of feeling, but according to set forms 
agreed on by social concert, so as that each sound conveys a particular 
idea, without any reference to sensation or emotion ; and thus, though it 
might, in consequence of its universal prevalence, seem, on a superficial 
observation, to be of a nature similar to those functions of animals which 
are termed instinctive, yet the diversity of its construction, and its arti- 
ficial adaptation to particular objects, show it to be in reality an inven- 
tion emanating from that versatility of power which enables man to devise 
different modes of acting suited to his exigences ; and its universal use 
arises, like that of clothing and habitations, from the benefits to be de- 
rived from it, and the power of producing it. 

Language, thus universally established, being the chief means of com- 
municating ideas, and of extending the knowledge of the arts which have 
been invented by man for the supply of his wants, it has, in the course of 
time, been greatly aided by the art of writing, which has been devised 
for effecting the same communications at a distance of place, or of time, 
and by means of which the knowledge of past events is conveyed down 
to posterity, and that of the arts continued and accumulated from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘That most generally in use, which may be termed 
vocabulary writing, being calculated directly to express language, is 
nothing but a substitute for the words which would be spoken if the 
parties to whom the communication is to be made were present. The 
vast utility of this invention is too evident to stand in need of any illus- 
tration; but there is a great diminution of the benefits which it affords, 
arising from the diversity of language in different countries, and in dif- 
ferent ages. Were it not for this obstacle, writing would furnish a per- 
fect medium far the communication of ideas and of knowledge over the 
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whole world, and of transmitting them to the remotest posterity ; but in 
the use of writing, the diversity of language produces a ditliculty even 
greater than in oral communication, the want of words being, in the 
latter case, supplied, in a great degree, by signs and gestures. This 
inconvenience being much felt, particularly in commerce, the branch of 
intercourse of most frequent occurrence between nations, many attempts 
have been made to obyiate it by means of another method of writing, 
which we may term symbolical. It consists of characters, or marks, 
which denote the ideas or things themselves, rather than the words used 
to express them ; and, consequently, the same characters can be under- 
stood, or, in other words, read, by persons using different languages, 
each applying his own words to express their meaning. This may be 
exemplified in the ciphers 1, 2, 3, &c., and in the character §, which 
are in use throughout Europe; and their meaning is as fully understood 
in all the nations as if they were written in the words of any one lan- 
guage in general use; though, in expressing them, an Englishman would 
say, one, two, three, and; a Frenchman, un, deuz, trois, et ; a German, 
ein, zwey, drey, und ; and so forth. 

A species of annotation founded on this principle has been adopted in 
China and Japan; in consequence of which, the inhabitants of each of 
these countries are capable of reading the writings of the other, though 
their languages are different, the same symbolic characters being common 
to both ;' and we have reason to suppose that the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were of a like nature. But it appears, that in Japan, be- 
sides these, a systein of vocabulary writing, or of characters on the prin- 
ciple of our alphabet, is also in use, which has probably been adopted in 
consequence of the difficulty of adapting the symbolic method to different 
idioms, of which we shall treat presently. This method appears not only 
to be capable of serving as a common medium of communication among 
people using different languages, but also to be susceptible of a variety 
and precision of expression far surpassing those to be found in any lan- 
guage, abounding, as all languages do, in anomalies and defects; and it 
is not improbable that, in the course of time, it will be more generally 
used than it has been in aid of the sciences, in some of which it has long 
ago been partially adopted; as, for example, in arithmetic, algebra, che- 
mistry, and others. But it is chiefly with a view to the former and more 
important of these objects, a common medium of communication among 
people using different languages, that the attention of persons of learning 
and ingenuity has been directed to it, and many persevering attempts 
have been made to introduce it for that end. ‘These have all failed, from 
a cause which, we think, will continue to prevent the success of all such 
endeavours ; and as it seems, in a great degree, to have escaped the no- 
tice, or, at least, the due consideration, of those who have bestowed so 
much pains and labour in the pursuit, we will explain it more fully than 
might otherwise appear to be needful. 

We are so much habituated to the usé of language, that it is difficult 
for us to refrain from employing it in our imagination in the course of 
every exercise of the mind: thus, for example, in making, in silence, 
the arithmetical computation 3 x 5=15, one will naturally imagine that 
he says, three times five are fifteen; and, though we perceive that 
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these words are not at all necessary for performing the operation, yet 
from the force of habit, we-cannot easily avoid fancying that we recite 
them. This habit so thoroughly pervades all our reasoning, that it 
would be difficult for us to collect the meaning of a series of symbols 
denoting certain ideas or things, without simultaneously reciting in our 
imagination words to express them. Hence it arises that there is a great 
difficulty in reducing symbolic writing to practice, without a direct refer- 
ence to words. This would not produce any obstacle to its use for the 
purpose we have in view, if the structure of various languages were so 
far alike as to admit of a translation of each separate word from one into 
another; as it is evident that it would in that case furnish an easy mode 
of expressing different words of the same meaning by the same charac- 
ter, and, consequently, of conveying to persons using different languages, 
ideas with tlhe same precision as if the words were written in the particu- 
lar language of each, which is fully exemplified in the ciphers 1, 2, 3, &c., 
as cited above. But the idioms of languages being so different as not to 
admit of a direct translation of each individual word, so as to express 
the aggregate meaning of a sentence, so the characters representing the 
words would be equally incapable of being used instead of the translation. 
To place this in a clear point of view, a short example will be sufficient. 
Let us suppose that we have to express, so as to be understood by a 
Frenchman, the sentence, When the weather is fine, I like to take a 
ride on horseback : there is nothing that would be more easy than to 
devise a character to represent every one of these words. Now, let us 
annex the French words to them, with the view of the same characters 
serving in both nations. ‘The words would then stand thus: 


1 When quand 

2 the le, or la 

3 weather temps 

4 is est 

5 fine, beau—belle 

61 je 

7 like aime 

8 to a 

9 take prendre 
10 a un—une ? 
- _ rT" eee Se promener a cheval 
13 horsee cheval 
14 back, dos 


Though the above French words are the nearest in meaning that I can 
find to the English, there are scarcely any of them exactly synonymous ; 
and most of them differ very widely, not only in their primary sense, but 
in the manner of applying them; for example : 

2. 5. In adapting a set of symbolic characters.to the English language, 
we should not perceive any ueed for varying those denoting the adjectives, 
so as to express their gender ; but when they should come to be applied 
to the French, this would seem, to persons accustomed to that language 
only, to be indispensable for giving the full expression ; and, consequently, 
the French language, as well as the English, must be kept in view in 
framing any set of characters for general application. In like manner, 
an Englishman or a Frenchman would not feel the necessity of providing 
for a genitive or dative case ; but when the characters should come to be 
applied to German, these would appear to be required in addition to the 
Oriental Herald, Vel. 7, Cc 
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distinction of genders in the adjectives: so, in Latin, an accusative ; and 
thus, unless a regard were kept up to the particular structure of every 
individual language, which it would be impossible to do, it appears that 
the characters could not be so framed as to express the meaning of them 
all with any tolerable precision, it being always to be kept in mind that 
the natives of each country would, in reading them, apply their own 
words ; and the omission of such variations as would express the inflexions 
peculiar to each language, would be so objectionable to the persons using 
it, that they would be induced to reject the system entirely. 

So much for the inflexions of the words themselves; but when we 
come to consider the idiomatical structure of the sentences, the difficulty 
becomes still greater; as, 

9 to 14—take a ride on horse-back. These words, when taken indi- 
vidually, cannot, by any means, be made to convey to a Frenchman the 
meaning which they express collectively ; and, in like manner, it will be 
found, that there are but few cases in which the words of a sentence of 
moderate length, in any language, will express the same sense in another, 
when individually translated, into those which are nearest to them in 
their respective meanings. 

It therefore appears, that it is in vain to attempt the establishment of a 
system of symbolic characters as a general mode of writing in different 
languages; and consequently, that, if we are to entertain the hope of 
finding one common medium of communication between all nations, and 
from one time to another, which is also a most desirable object, con- 
sidering the mutable nature of all language, we must seek for it in another 
way. 

It fortunately happens, that in Europe this desideratum, which it is 
not likely that the ingenuity of man could have supplied, has been fur- 
nished to our hands by fortuitous circumstances, in the Latin language. 
In consequence of the conquest and colonization of the southern countries 
of Europe by the Romans, almost to the total extermination of the origi- 
nal inhabitants, the Latin came to be established as the vernacular lan- 
guage of France and Spain, as well as of Italy; but being deprived of 
the support of literature, which fell into general neglect and disuse during 
the decline and after the fall of the Roman empire, and being in a con- 
siderable degree contaminated by the admixture of other nations, as well 
as by the aberration and abbreviation of pronunciation incidental to all 
languages uncontrolled by letters, it became greatly corrupted; and 
having gradually subsided into the present languages of those countries, 
was in danger of falling into total oblivion under its original form. But 
the church, by means of which the little literature remaining in those 
troubled ages was maintained, continued the use of the language, not 
only in the recital of the prayers, but as a medium of communication 
between its distant members in different countries, and of carrying on the 
operations of the hierarchy. The Greek, too, was cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent by the same body, in consequence of part of the sacred 
Scriptures, and other holy writings, being in that language. For the 
study of these languages and of theology, which was long almost the only 
science to which any attention was paid, the kings, and sometimes 
wealthy subjects, being actuated by the religious enthusiasm excited by 
the influence of the clergy, established and endowed schools and universi- 
ties in many places, most of which continue to the present day, improved 
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in their constitution and management by the progress of learning and 
experience. Though the clergy themselves, debased by ignorance and 
superstition, destroyed, during those barbarous ages, many of the literary 
works of Greece and Rome, sometimes from considering them as wickedly 
prophane, and sometimes even by erasing the writing for the purpose of 
obtaining the use of the parchment,—yet the church has been the con- 
necting link in the chain between ancient and modern usages and know- 
ledge, and has been the means of preserving and of handing down to us 
not only the languages, but also many of the useful arts and branches of 
the moral science of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The sparks, so to speak, of ancient literature having been thus kept 
alive by means of the church, during the times of ignorance and un- 
ceasing barbarous warfare, they burst forth on the re-establishment of 
order and civil government, first in Italy, and afterwards in other 
countries; and the Latin and Greek languages having been, as shown 
above, one of the chief objects of attention among the clergy, they con- 
tinued to be assiduously studied in all the schools. But the Latin was 
most in use; and it was so much the practice to employ it in their 
writings, that there are many works in it of a pretty correct style, which 
were produced at periods when the vernacular languages were seldom 
and but very impertectly reduced to writing. These were indeed so much 
neglected, and the grammar and spelling of chem so irregular, that it was 
usual for the most learned persons, when writing in their native language, 
even till nearly the beginning of the last century, not to observe any 
uniform system, but often, following the momentary impression of their 
feelings, to spell the same word in various ways in one page. It being 
thus so much the practice to use Latin in all works of importance, and 
especially on theology, law, and other sciences, it was not unusual for 
authors, when they were not sufficiently skilled te write it correctly them- 
selves, to compose the work in their own language, and to employ persons 
to translate it into Latin for publication; as for example, Lord Bacon, 
who is said to have done so, and many others. 

The vernacular languages, however, having, within the last 150 years, 
and the Italian from a still earlier period, been more attended to, and 
the grammar and spelling of them all having been brought into some- 
thing of a regular form and system, the use of Latin has been gradually 
discontinued ; and this change has been greatly promoted by the prac- 
tice, which has of late become more prevalent than before, of studying 
foreign languages, the utility of using one generally understood being 
thereby much diminished. The only works now usually published in 
Latin are those on the definitive characters in natural history ; and with- 
in these few years even that practice has decreased so much that it seems 
likely to be soon altogether abandoned. ‘This, we think, is exceedingly to 
be regretted, not only on account of the manifest advantages still to be 
derived from the use of a language generally understood in all countries, 
but also by reason of the convenience derived from the technical phraseo- 
logy, which has been more fully established and is better understood in 
Latin than in the other languages. As to the first of these considerations, 
it is evident that it would be superfluous to say much on it: for, not- 
withstanding the general practice of acquiring foreign languages, it often 
happens that a man of science is ignorant of them all excepting French ; 
and, consequently, that a work in German, Swedish, or any other lan- 
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guage, would be totally inaccessible to him. For example, ‘ Schroéder’s 
Genera Plantarum, and ‘ Wildenow’'s Species Plantarum,’ two stand- 
ard botanical works of great excellence and in general use, were pub- 
lished in Germany; but being in Latin, are in the hands of almost 
every botanist in this country, and we doubt not in every other ; whereas, 
if they had been published in German, their use would have been limited 
to a very small number in countries where it is not spoken. Again, on 
the other hand, in the ‘ English Botany,’ another work of great excellence, 
chiefly by Sir James Edward Smith, the descriptions are in English, 
which renders it useless to most persons on the continent, except in re- 
gard to the plates; whilst the ‘ Flora Britannica,’ also from the pen of 
that eminent author, being in Latin, is accessible to all, and is a standard 
book of reference among the botanists all over Europe. The frequency 
of translations obviates, in some degree, the want of a common language in 
the other brances of literature, wherein there is a greater number of per- 
sons who take a part, and consequently a greater inducement is held 
forth for people to incur the trouble and expense of making them; but 
in matters of science, the works being not only often bulky, but limited in 
demand to a much smaller number, many of them remain untranslated, 
and consequently inaccessible to most persons, 

Now, as to technical phraseology. It being necessary in matters of 
science, for the purposes of precision, to have words of meanings more 
defined and more restricted to particular things than those which are re- 
quired in the common occurrences of society ; and it being easier to vary 
the sense of words already in use than to invent new ones, it became the 
practice in all the sciences to adopt, as technical terms, words of Latin, 
or of Greek moulded into a Latia form, which were usurped in senses so 
far different from those which they generally express as was necessary 
for defining the particular objects to which they were limited; and these 
new acceptations became more and more precise and determined, as the 
exigences of the science in its progressive improvement rendered neces- 
sary. For example, in botany, the word calyx, which signifies a cup in 
a general sense, might reasonably be supposed, when applied to a flower, 
to denote any part of it which should bear some resemblance to that 
utensil ; such as the bell of a campanula, or the crown of a narcissus ; 
but as this would not be sufficiently defined for the purpose of descrip- 
tion, the sense of it has been limited in botany to that part of the flower 
which is under the coloured petals ; and these, in like manner, are dis- 
tinguished by another Latin appellation, corolla, which, signifying a 
small crown, would, in common language, be supposed to mean any 
thing of a small size, resembling a crown or diadem, and would not 
convey any defined idea of the coloured part of a flower. The Latin 
and Greek words, adapted in this manner to technical purposes, have 
been, from constant use for a great length of time, so well defined in 
their meaning, and so thoroughly understood by all the cultivators of 
science, as to afford the greatest facility and precision in descriptions not 
only of natural but often also of artificial objects; and the convenience 
arising from their use is so great, that writers on such subjects, in the 
modern languages, are in most cases constrained to adopt them, with or 
without altering the Latin terminations. As, for example, the words 
above cited, calyx and corolla, are generally used in English, in writing 
of the parts of the plant which they denote; for the latter, we do not 
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know of any English word that could be substituted so as to be under- 
stood ; and though we might say flower-cup, instead of the former, it 
would not at all convey the meaning intended, unless such a term were 
first so fully established in use as to be generally understood in that 
sense, which could not be easily accomplished. In like manner, the 
word raceme has been adopted in English for the Latin racemus, to 
denote such a cluster of flowers or fruit as that of the vine ; the word, in 
its common acceptation in Latin, bearing nearly the same meaning, but 
being more general, and not defining that particular sort of cluster. 
From this use of Latin terms, so generally established and so fully 
adopted by common consent, there arises a superior facility and conveni- 
ence in applying that language to all kinds of technical definitions and 
descriptions, as will be readily perceived by any person on his either 
composing one of an animal or plant, or translating it from the Latin: 
for he will find it difficult or impracticable to avoid an awkward or bar- 
barous air, which it will be apt to assume from the necessity of having 
frequent recourse to terms either altogether Latin, or Latin with English 
terminations; and after all, it will, in most cases, not be much better 
understood by a person unacquainted with that language, than it would 
have been if composed in it entirely; the principal part consisting of tech- 
nical terms, 
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Yon rural cot’s a peasant’s home, 

Who would not from his dear vale roam, 
Nor cross the wide Atlantic wave 

For all that wealth or fame e’er gave. 


A tender wife, and rosy boy, 

Fill high his cup of social joy— 
Dear genial spirits! form’d to prove 
A father’s pride, a husband’s love! 


And these to cherish and maintain, 

No thoughts distract, no labours pain; 
For her fond looks, his prattling wiles, 
Sweet are his cares, and light his toils. 


How bright that calm domestic sphere ! 
For sweet Affection sojourns there ; 
And mild Content, with brow serene, 
Has poured her sunlight on the scene ! 


Though many yield to prouder star, 
Rove distant realms, or toil in war, 
Are there on earth would envy not 
Such happy loves, such tranquil lot ? 


Camberwell, R. 
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ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA, 
AND STATE OF THE KING’S COURTS THERE. 


No. II. 


There is among the Natives a sympathy, an instinct, a tact in judging the 
presumptions of guilt charged against their fellows, and in drawing just inferences 
from the manners of witnesses, to which Europeans can never attain, and to 
which they seldom pretend.—CotoniaL PoLicy As APPLICABLE TO THE GOVRRN- 
MENT oF INDIA. 


Iy pursuing this subject, we have selected, as our motto, the foregoing 
passage, (from a work containing more just views of India than are almost 
any where else to be met with,) because it expresses an important and 
undeniable fact, and presents an irresistible argument which ought alone 
to decide the question, whether the natives of that country shall be im- 
mediately admitted tc discharge the functions of jurors. That there are 
many other weighty reasons for this most salutary reform contemplated 
by his Majesty's Ministers, we have already shown; and we hope now 
to render it still more apparent, from a statement of facts illustrative of 
the operation of the present system, that it is an abuse, or “lottery” of 
the law, which, like other antiquated abuses and lotteries condemned by 
the increasing wisdom and virtue of the present age, ought to come to an 
end. 

The philosophic Bentham, in his work on the ‘ Elements of the Art of 
Packing,’ has analyzed, with admirable acuteness, the various sinister 
influences liable to operate upon the minds of judges and jurors, even in 
this more favoured- country, where they are a portion of the people to 
whom justice is administered, breathing the same moral atmosphere with 
them, and watched by the keen scrutiny of the public press, ready to 
detect, and at liberty to expose the wrong done to the humblest member 
of society, whose fate, however humble it be, cannot but interest the 
many who are connected with him by the common tie of country; for if 
in his persen the law should appear to be violated, all would feel called 
upon to rally round him as in defence of their common rights ; and the 
inflictors of the wrong know that they cannot escape from the voice of 
general indignation, which would from all quarters be thundered in their 
ears. Hence they feel themselves acting under an awfui responsibility, 
placed, as it were, in a great theatre, where the whole of England are 
looking on, expecting “‘ every man to do his duty,” and ready to punish 
the least perceptible deviation from it with the fearless impartiality of 
censure or applause. 

The Indian jury has no such check in the conquered people upon whom 
it is operating ; whose opinions are not regarded, and dare not be uttered, 
the Government having put a gag in the mouths of its sixty millions of 
subjects, lest their sentiments should be expressed. What they may 
think or feel is, therefore, neither known, nor inquired after, nor cared 
about, by the jurors, who form a distinct race by themselves, holding no 
social intercourse with, and looking down with infinite disdain upon, the 
mass of ‘‘ black fellows ;” some of whom they are occasionally called upon 
to assist in getting flogged and fettered, banished or hanged. Their fate, 
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be it merited or unmerited, interests nobody among the European race, 
—the ruling public, the only part of it whose opinion has any influence 
or weight whatever. To illustrate the case by an example—an imaginary 
one: Let us suppose the honourable Member for Galway to procure an 
Act of Parliament, decreeing that every person who maliciously takes 
away the life of the noblest of animals, the horse, should be regularly 
tried by a jury, and, on conviction, put to death,—the jurors in such a 
case would certainly not be deterred from screening the guilty by the 
consideration of what other horses might think on the subject: every 
thing would plead for the man; and as it would be counterbalanced by 
no regard for the brute, the jury, in spite of their oaths, would, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, probably come toa resolutionsimilar to that of 
the Calcutta juror, who resolved never to hang one of his countrymen for 
shooting a “ black fellow.” The cases are in so far parallel, that, as the 
horses are dumb by nature, so the natives of India are dumb by law! 
Neither are admitted to have any voice in making or executing the laws by 
which they are governed, and both are looked upon as useful animals to be 
worked and flogged at the pleasure of their masters, v ithout any right of 
complaint as a body, when over-driven; and, lastly, the British Par- 
liament listens, with equal indifference, to the remonstrances of Mr. Mar- 
tin in favour of the one, and to those of the friends of India in favour of 
the other. 

The jury being, as shown by Mr. Bentham, a check on the judge, con- 
trolling the free exercise of his power, could never have been otherwise 
than disagreeable to him, “ although, in one shape or another, the in- 
cumbrance has clung to his shoulders from the earliest days of the exist- 
ing constitution ;” nor, while the love.of power continues to be implanted 
in the heart of man, will he cease Wishing to remove or weaken all checks 
on its free exercise. The means of undermining or nullifying this check, 
which have been at various times resorted to by him, are reduced to three 
classes: corruption, intimidation, and deception. The first of these 
is naturally the guilty instrument of interested parties, the use of which 
is wisely guarded against by the mode of selecting, from a much larger 
number, the jurors by ballot, at the moment the trial commences, so that 
they cannot be known and corrupted before hand, and then keeping them 
apart from all communication with others, until their verdici be pro- 
nounced, so as to afford no opportunity for tampering with them in the 
interim. Intimidation, the second mode of nullifying the check, was 
formerly upenly practised in England, but was too flagrant a mischief to 
be long tolerated. In India, however, it has assumed another shape, 
unknown to the law and to the constitution, the Judges having made it 
absolutely one of the qualifications of a juror that he shal! belong to a class 
banishable at the pleasure of the individuals most interested in destroying 
the independence and efficiency of his Majesty's courts! But deception 
is the choice instrument of the Judge, by which he can at once gratify 
his pride and his love of power, or free agency, in the triumph of “ un- 
derstanding over understanding.” The more ignorant the jurors are, the 
more incapable of forming opinions of their own, so much the better in 
his eyes, for they are the more disposed to adopt their notions entirely 
from him. Hence the preference given by Indian Judges to ** boys, lu- 
natics, drunkards, and men ignorant of the alphabet,” because their 
minds, like the clay in the hands of the potter, are easily worked into any 
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shape: hence also the preference given to foreigners or Europeans gene- 
tally, over persons born and bred in India, because the former, in pro- 
portion to their ignorance of the people, finding very great difficulty in 
forming @ settled opinion, are the more ready to follow implicitly 
the suggestions of the Judge. He could not, with the same facility, 
persuade natives of the country that “black was white,” in direct op- 
position to the experience of their whole lives ; nor would the current of 
their feelings and prejudices be so easily made to flow in the direction 
Besired by the bench, when one of the aristocratic body was to be pro- 
tected, or his character white-washed with an exculpatory verdict. In 
such cases, it has been usual in India to hear the most inflammatory ap- 
peals to the passions of the jury, which, coming from the seat of judg- 
ment, aided by the superior logic of a practised professional speaker, are 
sure to bewilder the understanding and move the feelings of simple trades- 
men, who are unskilled in judicial subtleties, and whose hearts are 
already but too much disposed to plead in behalf of a countryman. 
Seldom, indeed, has a verdict been recorded in India against any 
European in the rank of a gentleman, in whose fate the Judge can ‘be 
supposed to have been particularly interested. In the few exceptions 
that have occurred, never, perhaps, has the least rigour of the law been 
inflicted, it still resting with the Judge to nullify the verdict, or suspend 
or mitigate the sentence. With all these advantages in their favour, 
Indian Judges have sometimes thought the jury not sufficiently docile or 
obsequious ; and have not failed to show a restive disposition when they 
felt the curb of its verdict opposed to their supreme will. A late instance 
of this is well recollected in Calcutta, where a Judge (Sir F. Macnaghten) 
having a police-officer brought before him, charged with some crime, 
wished to get him acquitted, and regeived the jury, which presumed to 
pronounce a contrary decision, with a speech to the following effect : 
“* Gentlemen, you may think you have done your duty; I shall now do 
mine: I fine this man one pucka pice”!' The culprit, however, was a 
native of the country, against whom the refractory verdict was given, 
which the Judge treated with contempt, by making the punishment a 
nominal fine of the lowest coin that could be named ! 

The power of the Indian Judges is enormously increased in another 
very irregular, if not illegal mode; that is, by the absence of juries 
altogether in civil cases. This is so repugnant to the spirit of the English 
laws .as practised in this country, that to many it will appear hardly 
credible that such a thing should be tolerated any where. In India it is 
really much more mischievous than it would be in England, inasmuch 
the Judges there have more need of the discrimination of a jury to aid 
them in the discovery of truth for the due administration of justice among 
80 very peculiar a people. Gentlemen, however learned, coming fresh 
from Europe, and looking at them and their affairs through the medium 
of preconceived European notions, cannot possibly be otherwise than fre- 
quently deceived ; and it generally happens, that those who fill these 
high situations on the bench, only remain so long in the country as to 
become tolerably acquainted with its inhabitants, when they leave the 
field to others equally raw and inexperienced. Thus the natives of India 
have their perscns and property placed at the entire mercy of a succession 
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of strangers to their habits and customs, who decide every thing according 
to their supreme will, without check or control, there being no jury and 
no Court of Appeal nearer than nine or ten thousand miles off! This 
has been petitioned against ; and to remove any difficulty from the few- 
ness of Europeang to form jurors, gentlemen of the army have volunteered 
to undertake that duty; but all in vain. The Judges have invariably 
clung to their power, which few indeed, if they can help it, ever consent 
to abandon. 

There would have been some excuse for them in obstinately resisting a 
remedy for this defect in the judicial system, if they had never found it 
to be attended with any inconveniences,—if they had never felt the want 
of the spectacles of a jury to strengthen their juridical organs of vision. 
But they have confessed, and denied not, on many occasions, their utter 
incapacity to discriminate between truth and error,—to decide with cer- 
tainty between the true and the false case set up, or to distinguish the 
honest from the perjured witnesses. The course they have adopted, 
instead of being a cure for, is a great aggravation of the disease. They 
have created a rule of court—a piece of judge-law—decreeing that, in 
some cases, (that is, as often as the Indian Judge thinks fit,) when the 
parole evidence is very contradictory, it may be put out of view altogether, 
and the matter decided on the other circtmstances of the case. In this 
manner, true and false witnesses are placed exactly upon a par, which is 
equivalent to a triumph over the former. The latter finding their security 
in the inability of the court to detect them, perjury has grown into a 
regular profession in the Indian courts; for it is not the sanctity of an 
oath, but the danger of detection and punishment, which is the great 
security against perjury, as may be seen by the imprecations which 
thousands daily, without the leastescruple, invite down on their own 
heads, who would not for the world risk exposure to shame by telling a 
falsehood, far less incur the penalty of committing perjury in a public 
court. The Native witnesses were relieved from this last restraint as 
soon as they found that they could so completely impose upon the British 
Judges as to leave them in total uncertainty which was truth and which 
was falsehood. Then it was in vain to talk of punishing false-swearers ; 
for the honest witness would be in the same danger as the knave ; or perhaps 
greater, as his ingenuity in extricating himself would be less. Thus, full 
scope was given to the regular professors of imposition, who are known to 
practise in the British Indian courts (particularly the Company's) with 
such success, that some have doubted whether it would not be better for 
the public interests, if the Judges were at once to abandon the vain at- 
tempt to discover which party has justice on his side, and regulate their 
decisions by a cast of the dice! ‘* The Natives,” says Sir H. Strachey, 
“have attained a sort of legal knowledge, as it is called ; that is to say, 
a skill in the arts of collusion, intrigue, perjury, and subornation, which 
enables them to baffle us with infinite facility.” —“ An Englishman,” 
said Mr, Verelst, ‘“ will ever be found unfit to follow the subtle Native 
through all his arts.” 

The extraordinary success of these professional manufacturers of false 
evidence in our courts, next compelled other Native suitors, even when 
their cause was just, to resort to them in self-defence ; for they could no 
longer trust to simple truth and justice prevailing with Judges so liable 
© be imposed upon; consequently, it was thought quite necessary that 
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even a just cause should be strengthened by a redoubt, or outwork of 
falsehood, erected around it, to keep off the enemy! This, although it 
may be contrived with great ingenuity to meet the antagonist’s false 
attacks, must, at the same time, expose the rightful litigant to another 
danger ; for when the court discovers the hollowness of his outwork, as 
will often happen, it is apt to suspect the whole of his case to be a base- 
less fabrication. On this ground, perhaps, the cause is given against him 
entirely, or at least his witnesses are put exactly on a par with those on 
the opposite side: in either event, truth is completely confounded with 
fiction, and perjury triumphs. 

In addition to the confessions above noticed of the inability of the 
Companny’s courts to discover truth, Judge Macnaghten has recorded 
his testimony to the same effect as to the Court of Requests in Calcutta, 
In charging the Grand Jury in June 1819, this Judge observed, that 


Tt was, he believed, eighteen months since he had expressed a wish to have 
some of those witnesses who are known to make aTRaDE of giving false evidence 
in the Court of Requests brought before his court. He knew, however, of no 

rosecution for the commission of this offence in that court ; although there it 
is notoriously believed to be a matter of course ; so much so, that the fact of 
having been examined as a witness in that court was, in general, considered as 
a disparagement of character. [He might with truth have applied exactly the 
same observations to his own court.] He gave it advisedly as his opinion, on 
the best of his judgment, founding himself upon the informations which he had 
read, and drawing the inferences which he conceived must follow, that if the 
business of the Court of Requests was so conducted as to render it impossible 
to prosecute or even not to facilitate prosecutions of those who may be aggrieved 
hy perjuries committed there, it would be better at once to abolish the court, 
and leave the public altogether without remedy for the debts it took cognizance 
of. [Under 250 rupees, or from 25/. to 30/.] 


Colonel Stewart is of nearly the same opinion with respect to the Com- 
pany’s courts in general. As a remedy for the same evil, an Indian 
Judge, whose sentiments, as declared in a private letter to a friend in 
England, are before us, thinks it would be better to abolish the laws 


altogether. 
one—a jury, or panchayet, by whatever name it may be called—is so 
simple, so natural, so effectual? Speaking of the great difficulty of 
deciding so as to satisfy his own conscience, he remarks :— 


Where truth and moral principle are totally anknown ; where forgery and per- 
jury are practised in every judicial proceeding, and this amongst a people the 
most expert, shrewd, and intriguing, of any in the universe, who shall rise from 
his [judgment] seat after his daily labour and pronounce whether he has on that 
day been the author of justice, or of injustice? This is not a country for law— 
laws are created to be evaded by the artful villainy of the Natives, or turned 
by them into engines of oppression and injustice. There is certainly more 
equity in our system than in the English courts, and a greater ay 
power vested in the Judge; but however strange it may sound to an Englis 
ear, I am perfectly satisfied that were we scarcely fettered by any law there 
would be more justice in our judgments, and we should err less frequently than 
is the case now. However frequently I resolve not to care about it, unhappily 
the very next hour finds me in my court-room in a high fever to determine 
whose fies nearest approach the ¢ruth. For such is the nature of these people, 
that it is utterly out of their power to speak the truth ; and the party who have 


justice on their side will, out of pure love of falsehood, often lie themselves out 
of their rights. 


But why seek such extravagant remedies, when the true — 
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He should have said the “ love of success,” which, even with a just 
cause, they only hope for through the aid of corroborative falsehoods, 
the unhappy consequence of the radical defect of the courts themselves ; 
no confidence being placed in their powers of discriminating evidence, 
the Natives have recourse to those means of attaining their ends which 
experience teaches them are most successful. This is so plain, that it is 
almost superfluous to give it any illustration. But, to suggest an obvious 
one, if the facility of counterfeiting bank-notes is sufficient to inundate 
this virtuous country with forgeries, will not the facility of imposing on 
Judges in India make perjury abound in that country without supposing 
a love of falsehood? ‘This is the simple fact: our courts are the great 
corruptors of the people; the uurseries of perjury, forgery, and every 
species of fraud, which, since the introduction of our system, have no- 
toriously increased to an enormous degree, beyond what was ever before 
known. Hence the amount of villainy and vice which now exists, being 
the fruit of that system, instead of affording any excuse for it, forms its 
deepest stigma. To the system justly belongs that odium which its au- 
thors and abettors wish to throw upon the Native character. For an im- 
perfect administration of justice has the same tendency to debase, asa 
perfect one has to improve the public morals. 

While our courts present so promising a field for fraud and falsehood, 
these vices must continue as hitherto to increase and multiply. Already, 
we are assured, a troop of hired witnesses is considered among the Na- 
tives a necessary part of the establishment of every man of property, who 
would infallibly be ruined in a short time with judicial proceedings, unless 
he were always prepared to defend his property against the witness-gangs 


of his neighbours, by haviig his own ready to combat them with oath 
for oath, and lie forlie! Cur courts are the arena of endless contention 3 
where all the arts of deception, plots and counterplots, are played off or 
exhausted. But if a Native jury formed part of the court, then, instead 
of its penetration being baffled by the artifices of the most “ shrewd, ex- 


’ 


pert, intriguing people in the universe,” this very subtlety would be 
brought over to exert itself in promoting the ends of justice ! 

The Judges of the Supreme Court have not failed to feel the evil, al- 
though they have resisted the true remedy in every shape ;-abjuring, as 
we have seen, Native jurors of all kinds, and even English juries in civil 
cases. Pursuing their usual course, for this difficulty they have, as 
above stated, invented something like a ‘‘ rule” of court ; and one which 
most justly deserves the character given to such practices by Mr. Ben- 
tham, of being unfit to have any existence. This is to throw a:vay the 
parole evidence altogether, whenever the court may take it into its head 
to do so, and decide the case from any other circumstances that may 
happen to be known. ‘To quote one or two of the instances in which 
this rule has been laid down ; in the case of The King v. Hayes, April 
1822, Sir Francis Macnaghten in charging the jury, said— ; 

it is melancholy, but it often happens in this court, that we are obliged to 
cast off from our consideration all the mere swearing on both sides, and decide 
upon circumstances which are less likely ta deceive us. 


Again, in the case of Mr. Henry Blundell, June 1823, the same Judge 
told the jury, that— 
Tt ought not to he swayed by the number of witnesses, because it was a well- 
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known fact that in India it was as easy to get six witnesses to swear to a thing 
as to get one; that there was no difficulty in getting any xumber of witnesses to 
swear to any thing; no punishment or severity had been able to prevent it ; 
and every Judge in that country was in the habit of disbelieving witnesses with- 
out regard to their number: that is, they made a distinction between evidence and 
swearing. 


This phrase, so often repeated by Sir Francis, and that of “ casting off 
from his consideration the mere swearing of witnesses,” evidently refers 
not to disregard of the numbers of witnesses merely, which would 
have been easily expressed with precision in this manner—“ We hold it 
to make no difference whatever, whether a fact be sworn to by one Na- 
tive witness or a hundred.” That alarming doctrine is no doubt in- 
cluded in his rude, but it goes much further. It amounts to this, that 
there could be no balancing of the comparative weight of testimony on 
both sides, because it is (assumed to be) as easy in that country to bring 
a respectable array of evidence in support of falsehood as in support of 
truth. In no other possible way could his doctrine be understood by a 
jury ; nor is it otherwise intelligible. It could not mean that the evi- 
dence of one or two respectable witnesses should weigh against that of 
three or four of inferior character. For difference of character is a test 
not hinted at as supposed to have any existence ; all witnesses are put upon 
a level, as equally unworthy of reliance. Native evidence, in the gross, is 
treated as a mass of undistinguishable perfidy! The court consequently 
takes the liberty to select and reject what it pleases, according as the fancy 
or caprice of the Judge may choose to give credence to one story rather 
than another. But it so happens that a fictitious story may be made so 
plausible as to look more probable than the truth itself. For instance, if 
a jury were asked, without any previous knowledge of the facts, whether 
it were more probable that a mariner, (called Robinson Crusoe,) wrecked 
upon a desert island, had lived there alone twenty years ; or, that a pri- 
vate individual, called Napoleon, raised himself to the throne of one of 
the greatest nations in Europe, made his brothers kings over several 
others, and at last died a prisoner on a barren rock? The true history 
would surely appear by far the more incredible of the two. To such a 
conclusion must we often come, if ‘ casting off from our consideration” 
the number of witnesses on either side, we follow that most fallacious 
guide “‘ probability.” Yet no other guide remains when all the swearing 
is systematically thrown aside as good for nothing ; the arbitrary discre- 
tion of the court then becomes absolutely uncontrolled, and a greater in- 
let is opened for corrupt decisions, than if Native evidence were, like 
slave evidence, excluded altogether. For, while our West India slaves 
are not allowed to be heard at all, their statements cannot be used as an 
instrument of deception. Our East Indian subjects are heard, but they 
are believed, or not believed, just as it may suit the purpose of a Judge, 
to take one piece of the evideuce or another wherewith to cloak his cor- 
rupt partiality. 

Nothing can cure this monstrous tendency of such proceedings to con- 
found all law and justice, but the check of an enlightened jury, free from all 
partial bias, and not liable to be made the tool of the court either by pre- 
judice or imposition. With the banishable juries now in use, composed 
of persons, foreigners in the country, strangers to the situation and habits 
of the body of the people, incapable of unravelling their motives or de- 
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tecting their artifices, the will of the Judge has unbounded sway. For 
the jurors finding themselves surrounded with a chaos of doubt and diffi- 
culty, know not what conclusion to form, and are ready to believe or dis- 
believe evidence in implicit conformity with his advice. 

The mode in which this system operates will, perhaps, be better con- 
ceived from a consideration of the sort of cases with which it has to 
deal. Let us take the following, which occurred within a very few years : 
—In April 1822, John Hayes, Esq. Judge and Magistrate of ‘Tipperah, 
stood charged before the Supreme Court of Calcutta, (Sir Ff, Macnaghten 
on the bench,) with the murder of Pertaub Narayn Doss, a respectable 
zumeendar of that zillah. In February, the preceding year, this man 
had fallen under the displeasure of Mr. Hayes, who kept him, on some 
charge or other, in attendance at his court from that time to July, 
without once allowing him to visit his own home. About that time, Mr. 
Hayes having occasion to go away to a distant part of the country, the 
zumeendar in his absence stole a short visit to his afflicted family, and 
particularly a dying son. He returned, however, to Commillah, before 
the Judge came back to resume his duties; but Mr. Hayes being in- 
formed that the zumeendar had dared to neglect the order for his being 
hazir (in attendance) at the station, had him dragged instantly before 
him, loaded him with the grossest abuse, and, without any judicial pro- 
ceeding or investigation whatsoever, caused him to be tied up like a 
malefactor, and to receive twenty blows with the rattan on the bare back 
by the hands of the common executioner; he was then thrown into gaol, 
and from the neglect of his wounds, and want of medical aid, as well as 
of those comforts and attentions to which custom had habituated one of 
his rank in life, all aggravated. by the public ignominy he had just suffered, 
after languishing three days, he sunk under the accumulated weight of 
his miseries of body and mind. 

This was the case for the prosecution. That set up for the defence 
admitted the infliction of the z//egal punishment, admitted the imprison- 
ment, and admitted the man’s death on the third day after; but denied 
that the latter was brought on by the two former. Although the deceased 
was in good health three days before, (with the intervention of that treat- 
ment,) he became a lifeless corpse ; yet, by the defence, the event was 
disconnected from its antecedents in this way: it asserted that he died 
of cholera morbus; this being a disease not well understood, and there- 
fore generally looked upon, according to the vulgar notion, as a mere act 
of fate, or chance, or providence ; consequently, it takes all responsibility 
from man. For if cholera were, like all other diseases, supposed to pro- 
ceed from natural predisposing causes, then, in this instance, it might 
have been brought on by the cruel treatment which immediately preceded 
it; and in that case it would still be murder as much as if the man had 
died of the mortification of his wounds. This latter the defence denied, 
alleging that the deceased was well treated, and that his wounds were 
healing up, when, unfortunately, he died of the inexplicable cholera ; 
that is, as the court understood it, by the special interference of Provi- 
dence ; for the physician examined on the trial was never once asked 
whether cholera might not possibly be induced by such atrocious usage.* 





? The only question bearing on this point, was that put to Dr, Halliday, who 
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The contrary was assumed as a fact equally certain with any truth in 
scripture, or proved beyond all demonstration. 

he question then really resolved itself into this,-—whether a man, who, 
from being well, died in three days after, had his death hastened by na- 
tural intervening causes; or died purely by the act of Providence? The 
witnesses who swore to the first view of the case, were nine in number: 
three servants and a nephew of the deceased ; a servant of the Company, 
salt agent at Noacolly; a servant of a zumeendar of the same zillah; 
another of a lady at Dacca; a zumeendar at Chittagong district, and 
the son of another zumeendar. The English surgeon of the station was 
also summoned for the prosecution, but absented himself. The evidence 
for the defence, that is, the witnesses in support of providential death, 
were twelve in number: a vakeel of Mr. Hayes’s, the defendant’s court ; 
two mookhtars of the same; a subahdar of the provincial battalion; the 
Native doctor of the jail; the darogah and duffadar of the same; the 
jumadar and executioner assisting in the punishment; the servant of a 
talookdar ; and a money-lender. The great majority of these, or about 
nine out of the twelve, were Mr. Hayes’s immediate dependants; the 
only exceptions being the two last, and the subahdar. 

Such was the array of evidence on both sides, nearly matched in point 
of numbers, and each witness of the one party swearing most consistently 
with his colleagues, but in direct opposition to their opponents ; who, in 
the same manner, swore in most cordial co-operation. The scene of 
action was several hundreds of miles distant from Calcutta, where it was 
tried, and to which the jurors are confined by the Company’s law. It 
lay in a country of which they could know almost as little as of the heart 
of the Burman empire ; it being under a system of government almost 
equally remote from any thing of which they have experience ; a coun- 
try, in which Judges are more than kings in arbitrary power, and the 
people around them more obsequious than slaves; where their influence, 
or rather the terror of their authority, is such, that we have heard a gen- 
tleman, on whose judgment and experience we can place the utmost re- 
liance, give it as his solemn opinion, that if a Judge were to commit a 
murder in his open court at noon-day, in the presence of thousands, it 
would be impossible to prove it to the satisfaction of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta; since, however many might swear to the fact, a 
much greater number would come forward to swear the very reverse ; so 
that nothing but complete uncertainty would remain. 

In this case, the Judge, (Sir F. Macnaghten,) as usual, laid down his 
rule, that the jury should cast off from their minds all the mere swearing 
on both sides. But this being done, there unfortunately remained almost 
no evidence at all; for there was no documentary proof, except what 
is called the “‘ soorut-haal,” that is, the official report of the inquest held 
on the body of the deceased. Now this report was drawn up by the very 
same persons who appeared as the defendant’s witnesses, and was in 





thought it highly improbable, (though not impossible,) that such punishment 
should cause death :— 

*¢ Question: If he (the person punished) had been in a weak state, had his 
back cut open by flogging, and the wound entirely neglected for three or four 
days, in a warm climate, in the month of July, and you were not aware of any 
other cause, would you not attribute his death to that ? 

‘* Answer: Yes; if | knew of no other.” 
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complete contradiction to their verbal testimony. For in court, all the 
twenty or more witnesses were unanimous that the man died in gaol ; on 
the inquest, a part of the same persons who swore this for the defendant, 
had resolved that the deceased left the gaol alive, but died two days after 
in the hospital! This discrepancy the defendant’s witnesses now attri- 
buted to an error of the clerk who drew up their report. Having ‘ cast 
off all the mere swearing,” then, (according to the Judge’s advice,) in 
order to ‘‘ decide on circumstances less likely to deceive,” was this trea- 
cherous report, got up for an iniquitous purpose, one of those things more 
to be relied on? By this rule, in fact, nothing was left that the mind 
could lay hold of; all evidence was at an end. There remained only 
two stories, respecting which, the Jury were to ask themselves which is 
the most probable, exactly in the same manner as if the stories had been 
told by two parrots. The Judge thought it improbable that a man should 
die of the flogging, confinement, and bad treatment in gaol; the jury 
adopted his opinion in that respect ; but as it is certain the man did die 
within the three days, they decided in their own minds that he died of 
cholera; that is, in their conception, of a disease supposed to proceed 
from no natural cause at all. 

No other conclusion could possibly be formed by a dozen of Calcutta 
tradesmen trying the Magistrate of Tipperah, when the Judge had in- 
structed them to throw away all consideration of the weight of testimony 
on either side. For, in the first place, judging from probability, (the 
only guide then remaining,) it is improbable that any given man has 
been guilty of a murder ; because not one in a thousand has the cruelty to 
commit it: and of those who have the cruelty, not one, perhaps, in a hun- 
dred would have the folly or hardihood to expose himself, by commiting it, 
to the risk of punishment. Hence there are a hundred thousand chances 
to one against any individual being guilty! Nothing can overcome this 
improbability but the weight of testimony; but where, as in India, tes- 
timony is denied to possess any weight, there is no longer any test of 
guilt or innocence. It has been well remarked, that the law requires at 
least two witnesses to convict a criminal of a capital offence ; on this 
ground, that the oath of one person ought not to be allowed to overbalance 
the accused’s declaration of innocence, whereas two witnesses give a 
preponderance against him. If, however, six witnesses be no better than 
one, according to the rule laid down by the Indian Judges, no conviction 
can ever take place when this rule is applied. Even if the accused be a 
Native, his denial ought to counterbalance the unanimous charge of a 
dozen Native accusers, since all are to be alike disbelieved, whatever 
their number; but if the accused be an Englishman, whose word is en- 
titled to credit, his simple declaration of innocence must triumph over 
ten thousand Indian witnesses! The rule in question was enforced by 
the Judge, (Sir F. Macnaghten,) with all his eloquence, in two remark- 
able criminal cases: that above described of Mr. Hayes; and in that of 
Mr. Blundell ; both gentlemen high in the Civil Service, both excul- 
pated by the evidence of their dependants, and both acquitted. The 
latter was a case of a very different description, still more remote from 
European conception, and hardly to be described. For such cases, it 
may be said, without qualification, that no competent tribunal at present 
exists in India ; since, tothe Supreme Court, as now constituted, they are 
proved to be quite uncognoscible. But a jury, composed half of British 
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planters or settlers in the interior, and the other half of the most respect- 
able Natives, zumeendars, or others, would be perfectly qualified to 
ascertain the facts, and answer all the ends of justice. 

It may be easily inferred, that the incapacity of the Indian Judges to 
discover truth in civil cases, where they have no aid of a jury, is still 
more striking. Of this we need not go far for proofs; but have only 
room for one or two of the most decisive. 

In the end of July 1823, the Supreme Court at Calcutta was occupied 
two days with a case thus described by a most accurate reporter: — 

It would be useless to go through all the contradictory evidence in this case, 
and we shall content ourselves with observing, that we never witnessed such 
point-blank swearing and such downright perjury as must have been uttered on 
one side or the other, or perhaps on both. Their whole object seemed to be to 
invalidate each others testimony ; and remarks were made from the bench that 
one or other of the parties must have been perjured ; and the Judge regretted 
that there was nothing sufficiently clear to prove on which side the perjury lay, 
that they might have been indicted for the offence. 


Here two stories were told by the witnesses on the opposite sides, as 
totally different from each other as possible ; yet both so well told, and 
consistently supported, that at the end of two days’ investigation, the 
Judge remained as completely ignorant of the real facts of the case, as if 
he had never heard a single syllable of evidence! All he knew was, that 
there must have been perjury in the case ; (certes, there must, when 
what one side swore was white, the other swore was black ;) but the Judge 
knew no more on which side the-truth lay than-the man in the moon! 
Was ever judicial tribunal convicted of such monstrous incapacity ! 
Whether the case was, in the sequel, decided by a throw of the dice, or 
in what manner, we are unable to say. In another, which occupied the 
court for about a month, in April 1822, involving property to the amount 
of a million sterling, there was the same contrariety of evidence; about 
a dozen persons, on each side, swearing directly in the teeth of each 
other. One of the points to be determined was, whether or not a certain 
Hindoo family were, in respect to their property, joint or divided; on 
which, after investigation, the Judge says :— 

I will venture to say, of all the Natives who now hear me, there is not one 
of any respectability who could not tell us whether the family were divided or 
not; the better sort of Natives have great meetings and friendships among 
themselves, and are acquainted with each others family affairs There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds in Calcutta who must know the fact : why has not a single 
Native of respectability been called to give evidence. 


The simple reason is, that the court is notoriously such a sink of per- 
jury, that for a Native to appear in it at all, as a witness, is, in public 
estimation, considered little less than infamous. Respectable Natives, 
therefore, to escape disgrace, when evidence must be had, put hired wit- 
nesses in possession of the facts to be attested, and these swear to them 
as of their own knowledge. But while the Judge was exclaiming that 
the fact, after which he had been so long groping in the dark, must be 
perfectly well known to hundreds and hundreds of respectable Natives, 
many of them perhaps standing in his presence, did it never occur to him 
that if these intelligent men were placed in the jury-box to try the case, 
the thick mist, by which the court was darkened, would instantly vanish. 
The cloud of perjury enveloping the proceedings would be forthwith dis- 
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pelled, and the light of truth shine as clearly as the sun at noon-day. 
The cunning artifices of perjured witnesses, however bafiling to foreigners, 
would avail them little before their own countrymen who knew them to 
the core, and who could easily hunt them through all their winding sub- 
terfuges. The false swearer would shrink from the penetrating glance of 
the native jury, and his profession, now so flourishing, would soon decay, 
when the practice of it became attended with so little hope of advantage, 
and so much danger of detection. 

By this connecting-link of a Native jury, a chain of reliance would be 
established between the witnesses and the court, which is the only means 
of putting the latter in possession of truth. At present there is no re- 
liance, the parties being all entire strangers to each other, brought toge- 
ther fortuitously from the remotest parts of the globe, and the court sees 
an endless variety of human beings passing through it, of whom it knows 
nothing. But the character of almost every witness could be strictly ap- 
preciated by a Native jury; either from its being actually known to those 
on the jury, or capable of being ascertained by the evidence of other wit- 
nesses of known character. In this way, testimony would acquire a 
tangible consistency, capable of being weighed and estimated with some- 
thing like certainty. At present it is a mere phantasmagoria passing in 
review before the eyes: the spectator may stare and speculate on the 
outward show, but cannot possibly bring it within his grasp. Now, our 
judicial proceedings are a perpetual drama, of which the judges are the 
audience, and see the witnesses or actors only in their dress-characters, 
wearing their masks and buskins. But put the Natives themselves in the 
jury-box, and we should immediately get behind the scenes; we should 
obtain a sure key to the dramatis persone, which would save us from 
being misled by the Proteus forms of any of those Oriental Matthewses, 
who, as we have heard, in the vocation of a witness, act one day the part 
of a pious Brahmin, and another of a true believer in the Koran, as the 
various cases may require, making a mere mockery of our courts and 
judges, who can so easily be duped and misled. 

In order, then, to facilitate the administration of justice, for which the 
present means are proved to be so inadequate, Native juries are indispen- 
sable. And what reason exists for so long excluding the natives of India 
from this privilege, which belongs to freemen in every part of the British 
dominions? Are they to be kept, in this respect, on a level with slaves, 
because under the rule of the East India Company? In the adjacent 
island of Ceylon, colonial government has long ago introduced this im- 
provement of Native juries, which has proved, as it ever must do, a great 
public blessing. Ina few years it raised the people to a higher rank in 
the scale of civilization and humanity. As if feeling the gracious impulse 
of a new nature, they could no longer behold their fellow-creatures de- 
graded, and generously set their bondsmen free. On the opposite continent, 
where there is no trial by jury, every thing is reversed : those who were 
independent and wealthy are sinking down to the condition of slaves; 
and every thing indicates the general increase of vice and misery; the 
laws being so defective, that instead of doing’ good they do mischief, by 
holding forth the strongest temptation to perfidy, and by being made the 
greatest engine of injustice, The people, having no share in administering 
the laws, have no confidence in them ; the good not being permitted to aid 
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in their execution, the bad have full scope in their general conspiracy to 
defeat them. 

A wiser procedure might reasonably have been hoped for, at least 
within the jurisdiction of his Majesty's courts, since the judges had only 
to carry into execution the salutary principles of those laws, which they 
are in duty bound faithfully to administer. In the case of a foreigner who 
merely accidentally lands on our shores, the laws of England generously 
allow him a jury composed of one half of his own countrymen. Could 
less, then, be due to those in India who are not foreigners, but born under 
the British flag; who are not strangers in a foreign land, but his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, living in their own country? On what principle of English 
law are they defrauded of their privileges as subjects, and even treated 
worse than aliens? Nota half, not a third, not even a twelfth of the 
jury is conceded them. They are totally excluded, as if the tint of their 
skin placed them beyond the pale of the law. Nay, they are treated 
worse than the despised African negro, who, notwithstanding his woolly 
head and sooty hide, is not debarred, if a free man, from discharging the 
functions of a juror, even although he may once have worn the chain of 
slavery,» By what rule of law have the natives of India been thus de- 
graded below all the rest of the human species? It is by no authority 
of the laws of England that they have been subjected to this cruel degra- 
dation, but by the East India Company, and Judges subservient to the 
Company, who, by a prostitution of all law and justice, have debased 
sixty millions of human beings to the rank of slaves. What punishment, 
what infamy, is sufficient for the authors of this enormous injustice ? 
While the British Parliament in one quarter of the world has been 
labouring to break the chains and alleviate the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate Africans; in another, a few paid servants of the Crown, acting as 
servile instruments of a selfish monopoly, have dared, by their own autho- 
rity, to debase to the rank of slavery an infinitely greater number of Bri- 
tish subjects in the East, than all the enslaved negroes of the West, 
whom the Parliament, in its mercy, has been long striving to raise to the 


rank of freemen. 
3 An instance of this is mentioned in the last Number of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 





ODE ON THE RETURN OF THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS 
FROM INDIA. 


Inscribed to the Directors of the Honourable Company, by the Illustrator of 
Ossian’s Poems, 


Turice welcome, Chief, to Britain’s happy shores, 
From those vast realms where mighty Ganges pours— 
Through scoop’d-out Kentaiff rocks—her sacred tide, 
O’er sunny plains, extending far and wide, 
And golden sands—not golden unto thee— 
Too generou$ and too honest—noble pride !— 
To risk for wealth thy true Nobility ! 
Hence, like Fabricius, thou hast conqueror come, 
From hoards—to soul-brought happiness at home ! 
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af the Marquis of Hastings, 


With genius towering high, 

Thy firm exalted soul, 

Which little worldly views 

Could never yet control, 

Was led by thought sublime ; 

And hence rose far too high 

For Mammon’s selfish sons, 

Who could not thee descry— 

The statesman, warrior, urged 

By true philosophy! 
Reserve, ye niggards, for your selfish kind 
His well-won rights! and plod in error, blind. 


Chief of a House renown’d,! 
Reflecting honours on thy line— 

With laurels justly crown’d 
At Glory’s ardent shrine, 

Ere yet the gallant Rawdon ran 

The race of youth to the accomplish’d man ! 
Yes, let the foeman’s Chieftain tell 
His brother chief that all is well— 
“ That sage Experience guides the trains 

That should Columbia free, 

But that his well-disciplined bands, 
Three thousand arm’d to free their lands, 

With boding tremblings see, 

Nor heed his threats, nor his commands, 
Where Rawdon’s single thousand stands, 
With bayonets cross’d in nervous hands, 

From whose dread charge they flee!” 2 


Rising in danger over all alarms, 

Victorious over proud Rebellion’s arms, 
As when on Gallia’s shore, 

Her host full ten to one he view’d, 

While press’d, surrounded, and pursued, 

Illustrious York,—yet unsubdued !— 
From dangers Moira bore! 


Him wide exhausted India needs— 
The theatre of ruthless crimson War, 
And lawless British deeds— 
Where haply he proceeds, 
Nor drives her red ensanguined car, 
While many a thousand bleeds ; 
But smiling Peace extends o’er all her plains, 
And joy and comfort gives the docile swains : 
And joy and wealth to you, 
Whose calculating cares 
Not nobler feelings can pursue 
Than plans for larger shares. 
For he your empty Treasury fill’d with gold, 
That made the ungrateful slaves of Mammon bold ! 


The Chieftain’s Indian race is run, 
Where long he glorious shone : 





1 The noble Marquis is descended from Edward IV. 
2 During the American war, a letter was intercepted from General Lee to 
General Washington, in substance as above stated, 
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Ode on the return of the Marquis of Hastings. 


The immortal man requireth bread— 
Ye give to him a stone! 
From frozen realms even to the torrid zone, 
Millions confess’d his sway— 
Gentle and matchless—clearing through 
Dark Error’s midnight way : 
Progressive still, by sacred laws, 
On earth, that spoke of Heaven, 
He proved to man the Great First Cause 
Had noblest talents given ! 
While conquer’d Chiefs confess, 
And conquer’d realms obey, 
The man who bore them happiness 
From Error’s tyrant sway— 
Bright Glory claims him for her own, 
And true Nobility her darling son ; 
Not more triumphant on the tented field, 
Than in the Council, where the Sage’s voice 
Can make the uninform’d to reason yield, 
And millions bid rejoice ! 


Tis his to stanch the source of human woe, 
Wherever wrongs may cause the tear to flow. 


Hlis Sovereign’s early friend, 

Whom wisdom did commend ; 

Thrice happy in his choice— 

His royal heart may well rejoice, 
That young Discrimination fix’d his mind 
On him, whose heart by Heaven seems design’d 
An ornament to grace, and model for, mankind. 


Long may he live to greet, 
With Friendship’s genuine smile, 
The Noble of his youthful choice, 
The favourite of our Isle !— 
And when the frost of long elapsing years— 
Of wished-for years to come— 
Throws o’er the Illustrious Friends her cares, 
And venerable each appears 
In Britain’s courtly dome, 
For great illustrious deeds repaid, 
Still Britain be their home! 


And let the Historian’s noblest page 

Our Monarch’s judgment prove ; 

And let the Poet’s living lay 

His Patron give to latest day, 

Worthy his Monarch’s love a 

While grateful Science rears her head, 

Or Learning cloisters seeks, or shed, 

The unfading wreath that Friendship twined, 

To bind the Princely and the Noble mind, 

On earth shall bloom, and flower above, 

In loveliest Amaranthine grove, 
Delightful still to see ! 

For Bards unborn shall sing in lays,— 

How Hastings shone in George’s days, 

Patron of High and Low,—his praise— 
To late Posterity, 
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RESEARCHES ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can,—Pore. 


We have already noticed the first volume of Sir William Drummond’s 
‘ Origines; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, States, and 
Cities;’ and now proceed to make a few observations on the second. 
There are, it would seem, but four motives that can induce a man to 
study the remains of antiquity : mere curiosity ; the desire of amusement ; 
the desire of acquiring wisdom for himself; and that of acquiring the 
same wisdom to be imparted to others. It is certainly delightful to look 
back, from the height of improvement upon which we now stand, at the 
infancy of human knowledge, and to observe how our rude ancestors 
struggled to subdue the hardships of their condition. Our minds are 
placed by this means in the track of invention, from whence we may per- 
ceive the first inflections, as it were, of those circumstances which gene- 
rated the sciences and arts of life, and learn, by analogy, to discover if 
there be yet any hidden paths leading from our present position to new 
arts and improvements. We enable ourselves also to determine the value 
of modern pretensions to originality, by repositing in our memory the 
forms of ancient intellectual productions ; and may also discover, among 
the obsolete usages and practices of antiquity, something worthy of re- 
vival. Further than this, we know of no utility that can result from the 
study of ancient history. Curiosity of a certain kind may always indeed 
be gratified by following the traces of tradition ; but, meanwhile, the mind 
is cheated of its proper food, and becomes languid and effeminate. 

It is quite clear that Sir William Drummond’s motives to study, at 
least his chief motives, are curiosity and amusement. This is evident 
from the whole texture of the volume before us, taken up almost entirely 
with the most frivolous inquiries. For instance, the author devotes a 
whole chapter, of forty pages, to researches on ‘ The ancient names of 
Egypt and of the Nile;’ another, of fifty, to an ‘ Inquiry whether any 
reminiscences of the deluge can be traced in the mythology, or in the 
monuments, of the ancient Egyptians; ’ and no less than three chapters, 
making seventy-two pages, to M. Champollion and his ‘“ hieroglyphics.” 
Then follow ‘ Chronological remarks on the origin and duration of the 
Egyptian Monarchy,’ which are actually spun out to one hundred and 
thirty pages, very prettily sprinkled with Coptic, Ethiopic, Chaldaic, 
Hebrew, Greek, &c. and with citations from Jablonski, Kircher, &c. just 
in the manner of the laborious fabricators of folios in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We dare say all this may appear very valuable learning in the eyes 
of some people ; but we have no faith in antiquarianism or hieroglyphical 
discoveries, and suspect the sanity of those who devote their lives to pur- 
suits so useless. What is it to us who was the tyrant that heaped up 
this or that pile of stones and mortar on the banks of the Nile, or first 
disgraced himself by the worship of cats or crocodiles? Is the rich field 
of human knowledge so entirely exhausted that we must turn back to 
these fooleries of barbarous ages for topics? It would be altogether as 
rational to imitate our periodical contemporary, and write nonsense about 
the bricks of the modern Babylon. In all studies but antiquarianism, 
labour produces some sensible result ; an author discovers, or thinks he 
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discovers, something, and this discovery he publishes; suppressing the 
long and tedious routes through which he did not reach it, as well as 
that through which he did. For to publish all the researches which led 
to a certain discovery, is much the same as if a shoemaker should not 
content himself with selling his customer a pair of shoes, but should 
compel him to buy at the same time the awls and other tools with which 
he made them. The author thinks his reader cannot but be highly de- 
lighted with some certain idea of his, and thereupon he says, “ you like 
that thought then: I will tell you how I came by it ;” and forthwith he 
tells him how many folios he pored through in search of it; how many 
were of service to him, how many were not; nay, perhaps, he may even 
go the length to inform his gentle reader what kind of room he slept in, 
or what sort of fields he haunted at the moment of conception. It is 
this exposure of the scaffolding of thought that constitutes the great art 
of book-making: but an antiquary, never reaching any result, has nothing 
but scaffolding to show, and publishes his researches in order to convince 
his readers that he has been labouring in vain. 

The author of ‘ Origines,’ &c. has interwoven some useful matter, it 
must be confessed, with the woof of antiquarianism ; having entered, in 
the course of his investigations, into an inquiry concerning the naval 
power, the medical, anatomical, chemical, and astronomical knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians, and also concerning the origin of animal worship 
among the same people. In Chap. 1V. he proves, by several very clear 
and cogent arguments, that the opinion generally entertained both by 
ancients and moderns, respecting the aversion of the Egyptians for the 
sea, and their entire ignorance of navigation, is erroneous. For, in the 
first place, beginning with the remotest antiquity, the traditions respect- 
ing the voyages and conquests of Osiris, though they should not have 
been founded, as regarded Osiris, on strict historical truth, were yet in- 
dications that in early times the Egyptians possessed the reputation of 
having been a maritime people. Diodorus Siculus, he observes, relates 
that Sesostris fitted out a fleet of 400 sail; and, according to Pliny, 
these ships were of rather large dimensions. Cecrops also, and Cadmus, 
and Danaus, performed voyages of considerable length; and under their 
guidance, and that of other chiefs, the Egyptians planted colonies in 
Greece and in the countries bordering on the Euxine. Nechos fitted out 
a fleet which circumnavigated the whole of Africa, from the northern 
point of the Red Sea to the mouth of the Nile. The author likewise 
draws proofs from the mythology that the Egyptians were not originally 
averse to the sea; Isis, their favourite goddess, being, in their theology, 
the deity presiding over the ocean. She is “ represented in Egyptian 
monuments as sailing in the baris, or barge of Osiris ;” and on some 
occasions, her veil is spread as a sail; whence Cassiodorus may have 
been led to say, “ vela Isis rati prima suspendit.” The Greeks themselves 
erected temples to Isis, as the protectress of mariners; and Plutarch says 
she was the same with Thetis. Her worship prevailed in many of the 
sea-port towns of Greece, Italy, and Gaul, and penetrated, according to 
Facitus, into the wilds of Germany. From all which, it seems clearly to 
be inferred, that the Egyptians carried on a commercial intercourse with 
various distant nations. 

In Chap. VI. ‘ Of the Astronomical Knowledge of the Egyptians,’ are 
many ingenious speculations on the origin of astronomical instruments, 
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The author appears to think that the telescope was not unknown to the 
ancients, and his opinion is at least plausibly supported. ‘‘ Moschopulus,” 
says he, “ an ancient grammarian, mentions four instruments with which 
the astronomers of antiquity were accustomed to observe the stars—the 
catoptron, the dioptron, the eisoptron, and the enoptron.” This 
writer supposes the catoptron to have been the same with the astro- 
labe; but of the latter little appears to be precisely known. ‘ The 
dioptron seems to have been so named from a tube through which the 
observer looked, Were the other two instruments named from objects 
being reflected in a mirror placed within them? Aristotle says, that the 
Greeks employed mirrors when they surveyed the celestial appearances. 
May we not conclude, from this circumstance, that astronomers were 
not always satisfied with looking through empty tubes?” Our antiqua- 
rian thinks the ancients were acquainted with lenses, and has collected 
passages from various writers which corroborate his opinion ; besides 
which, he infers from the numerous uses to which glass was applied in 
the most remote ages, that magnifying glasses could not have been un- 
known to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The art of colouring glass was 
known to the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Babylonians; coffins for the 
dead were made of it in Ethiopia; the Greeks knew how to melt and 
cast it, and to imitate precious stones with coloured crystals; and the 
Romans, according to Winkelman, surpassed the moderns in the man- 
ner of colouring glass. These remarks are thus followed up by the 
author : 

Some of the observations of the ancients must appear very extraordinary, 
if magnifying glasses had never been known among them. The boldness with 
which the Pythagoreans asserted that the surface of the moon was diversified 
by mountains and valleys, can hardly be accounted for, unless Pythagoras had 
been convinced of the fact by the help of telescopes, which might have existed 
in the observatories of Egypt and Chaldea, before those countries were con- 
quered and laid waste by the Persians. Pliny (L. 11.) says, that 1600 stars 
had been counted in the 72 constellations, and by this expression I can only 
understand him to mean the 72 dodecans into which the Egyptians and Ohal- 
deans divided the zodiac. Now this number of stars could never have been 
counted in the zodiac without the assistance of glasses. Ptolemy reckoned a 
much less number for the whole heavens. The missionaries found many more 
stars marked in the Chinese charts of the heavens, than formerly existed in 
those which were in use in Europe. The Persians, as it appears from a pas- 
sage in the Nimetulluh, had a tradition, for it could have been nothing else, 
that the galaxy appears white from the great multitude of stars which it con- 
tains. Democritus seems to have been informed of a similar tradition; pro- 
bably during his stay in Egypt. His statement was supposed to be founded 
in error; but when Galileo turned his telescope to the galaxy, he became con- 
vinced of the fact. Democritus likewise said that some of the planetary bodies 
were unknown to the Greeks. The Chaldeans asserted that they had discovered 
more. (Seneca Quest. Nat.) These, it would seem, could only have been the 
satellites of Jupiter, and perhaps of Saturn. That the Brahmins had discovered 
these satellites may be strongly inferred from their reckoning the planetary 
bodies to be fifteen in number. 

Suidas, at the word Sados, (giass,) indicates, in explaining a passage in 
Aristophanes, that burning mirrors were occasionally made of glass. Now 
how can we suppose burning mirrors to have been made of glass, without sup- 
posing the magnifying powers of glass to have been known?! The Greeks, as 
Phatarch affirms, employed metallic mirtors, either plane, or convex, or con- 
cave, according to the use for which they were intended. If they could make. 
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burning mirrors of glass, they could have given any of these forms to glass. 
low then could they have avoided observing, that two glasses, one convex and 
the other concave, placed at a certain distance from each other, magnified 
objects seen through them? Numerous experiments must have been made 
with concave and convex glasses, before burning mirrors made of glass could 
have been employed. If astronomers never knew the magnifying powers of 
glass, and never placed lenses in the tubes of the dioptrons, what does Strabo 
mean, when he says, “ Vapours produce the same effects as the tubes in magni- 
fying objects of vision by refraction? ” (L, 3. c. 138.) 

You are an admirer of antique gems, intaglios, and cameos. You acknow- 
ledge the moderns to be inferior to the ancients in works of this nature. How 
happens it, that the former cannot work so finely with the aid of the micro- 
scope, as the latter did without it? You are unable to solve this question, and 
you are at last forced to acknowledge, that the gems, which you admire, could 
not have been cut in such perfection without the aid of magnifying glasses. 
But the knowledge of the powers of the microscope supposes the knowledge 
of the powers of the telescope. 

The Persians pretend that Alexander the Great found a mirror in which the 
universe was represented. This mirror, which they call aynah Iskander, would 
seem to have been a reflecting telescope. Certainly there have existed tradi- 
tions for which it would be difficult to account, if no telescopes had ever existed 
before the age of Galileo. The Greeks reported that Pythagoras had shown 
letters written on the disk of the moon by means of a mirror. Roger Bacon, 
who flourished ‘in the 13th century, says that Cesar surveyed the coast of 
Britain from that of Gaul, by the help of a glass; and this report, whether true 
or false, shows that a tradition existed of the ancient use of telescopes in the 
time of Roger Bacon, when these instruments were certainly unknown to the 
moderns. 

In Chap. VII. the author inquires into the state of the sciences of 
medicine and anatomy among the Egyptians. The medical profession 
appears from the English bible to have flourished in Egypt in the days 
of Jacob: but in the Septuagint the word translated physicians by our 
countrymen, is rendered by a term signifying embalmers. Sir Willian 
is of opinion that the same persons were then accustomed to cure the 
living and embalm the dead, and that thus both translations are partly 
correct. However this may be, in Homer's time the medical profession 
was in high esteem in Egypt; and afterwards, when Herodotus visited 
that country, there were physicians for every different part of the body, 
and for every different disease. The healing art was an hereditary pro- 
fession in that country, physicians begetting physicians, in secula secu- 
lorum, as kings in modern couniries beget kings. The mode of practice 
also was prescribed by law, and was to be precisely that recommended in 
the Hermaic books. This law, according to some authors, repressed all 
improvement, and kept the science of medicine for ever stationary. Sir 
William does not agree with these writers ; he contends that the Hermaic 
books were probably forged at a late period, and that they were, accord- 
ing to Galen, full of absurdities. He asserts also, upon what authority 
we do not know, that these Hermaic volumes were never seen but in the 
hands of the Pastophori during a procession, and that therefore the 
abovementioned law must have been altogether nugatory. We have read 
that the directions of these sacred volumes were to be followed in all 
cases—we believe for three days—but that afterwards the physician was 
allowed to alter, at his peril, the mode of treatment, in case the legal 
method had not proved beneficial. In respect to the knowledge the 
Egyptians possessed of anatomy, Sir William speaks in a confused and 
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unsatisfactory manner. Little appears, in fact, to be known about the 
matter. 

The Chapter on the ‘ Knowledge of the Egyptians in Chemistry and 
Metallurgy,’ displays a great portion of that mischievous kind of learn- 
ing for which we have already ventured pretty freely to censure this 
writer. He introduces from Zosimus some of the stupid dreams of the 
Jewish Rabbin on the origin of the word chemistry; and although he 
does this merely to show their absurdity, there is no excuse for his 
bringing them forward, since oblivion is the only refutation they deserve. 
In his own proper person he speaks of ‘ Tubal-Cain,” the great antedilu- 
vian ‘* iron-founder,” as a person who understood something of che- 
mistry, as if in reality we knew any thing of Tubal-Cain, or of the times 
in which he lived. However, to make amends in some respect for this 
trifling, a good many sensible remarks follow, by which the author is 
desirous of showing that the Jews had made considerabie progress in the 
knowledge of chemistry when they left Egypt, and that they acquired 
what they knew in that country. This is much better than pretending 
that the Egyptians, and all other nations, derived their sciences from 
the ignorant Hebrews; for, ‘‘ quem unquam Greecorym legimus adiisse 
Judwam ad capiendum ingenii cultum: quem non in Egyptum' de- 
scendisse ?” wes 

Having now travelled through the second volume of the ‘ Origines,’ 
as far as the confines of the Hieroglyphic territory, which begins the 
next chapter, we retrace our steps, and direct our aitention to the origin 
of animal worship among the Egyptians. 

On this subject our theory and Sir William's differ «x foto. He thinks 
that mankind began with a correct knowledge of the Deity, and a pure 
religion, and afterwards relapsed into ignorance and idolatry, though in 
every other respect they went on improving in wisdom. We think, on 
the contrary, as the most acute reasoners have thought, that originally 
men possessed no knowledge of the Divinity; that they commenced 
with the most stupid superstitions ; and that, as they gradually rose hy 
the light of philosophy to civilization and freedom, their theology, as 
well as every thing else, was improved. As the sun, moon, and stars, 
are the most beautiful and glorious objects in the universe, it is very 
probable that Sabeism was among the most ancient religions, or rather, 
perhaps, that it formed a portion of every religion. But we can by no 
means think that a people who originally worshipped the one true God, 
the great cause of nature, could by any means have been brought to 
adore even the glorious hosts of heaven, Sir William Drummond, how- 
ever, believes that— 

At first the celestial bodies, over which the delegated emissaries of the Deity 
were supposed to preside, served as the types of the powers which guided them 
in their orbits; but when the heavens were divided mto zones, the zodiac into 
parts, and the stars into catasterisms, new symbols were chosen to represent 
the celestial hosts. Accordingly, the sun, the moon, the planets, and the con- 
stellations, were indicated by emblems, which were varied, (and in later times 
prodigiously augmented in number,) as mythologists found occasion to invent 
and to employ them. But in examining these emblems, it would be difficult to 
say, why some of the most remarkable among them were used to denote the 
same things by nations widely remote from each other, unless they had been 
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originally devised by the common ancestors of all mankind. A kee entering 
into the mouth of the Mithraic lion was the symbol by which the Persians 
represented the king, the sun, passing into the sign of Leo. The Egyptians 
denoted the same constellation by the same animal, which was not a native of 
Egypt. A lion, surmounted by the solar orb, was the device of the ancient 
monarchs of India. Again, the sun in the sign of Taurus appears to have been 
adored from the Nile to the Ganges. Witness the Egyptian Mnevis and Apis, 
the tauriform idols of the Syrians and Chaldeans, the Persian Mithras riding on 
the bull, and the respect and reverence in which this animal is still held by the 
pious Brahmins. May we not conclude from these circumstances, that the 
mythological systems of the Pagan nations had a common origin in Tsabaism, 
and dated their existence from a period when the solstitial and equinoctial 
colures passed through the signs of Leo and Taurus ? 

But while the worship of animal similitudes was thus common in the East, 
the Egyptians alone appear to have offered the homage of their adoration to 
animals themselves. This singularity attracted the attention of various Greek 
and Roman writers, who have endeavoured to account for it. Cicero, Diodo- 
rus, and Plutarch, attribute the existence of this superstition to the sense of 
gratitude which men felt for the services. which were rendered to them by 
animals—by the cow that affords them sustenance by her milk, by the ox that 
toils for them in the field, by the sheep that furnishes them with clothing, by 
the dog that warns them of the approach of thieves, and by the ibis and ich- 
neumon that fight for them against snakes and crocodiles. Why then, it may 
be asked, was the horse not reckoned among the sacred animals of Paypt i 
Why was the bee, the honey-fly, as the Arabians call it, neglected? and why 
were the serpent and the wolf considered as worthy of adoration by the wor- 
shippers of Cneph, and by the inhabitants of Lycopolis ? 

| am inclined to consider the worship of animals as a superstition which is 
to be traced to Tsabaism, and which, owing to particular circumstances, took 
root and flourished in Egypt. There can be little doubt, I think, and as I have 
already stated, that the worshippers of the hosts of heaven had represented the 
asterisms by symbols, and that these symbols were chiefly taken from the figures 
of animals. Thus the first sacred sculptures, graven images, and hieroglyphs, 
became objects of veneration among the people; but in most of the countries 
of Asia the introduction of alphabetical characters brought hieroglyphs into 
disuse at a very early period. It consequently happened, that the association, 
which might have once existed in the minds of men, between the deities and 
the signs by which they had been represented in those countries, was gradually 
diminished, or perhaps entirely destroyed. In Egypt the case was reversed. 
There the use of hieroglyphs was continued. The people were still accustomed 
to see their Gods represented by Mee, SO symbols, most of which were 
nothing else than the figures of animals. It can be no matter of surprise then, 
that the veneration of the ignorant and superstitious multitude was extended 
from the painted and iy 81 figures to the animals themselves. Various 
circumstances might, no doubt, have contributed to establish this superstition. 
It was the interest of the priests to encourage it, because the power of the 
teachers of a false religion is always great in proportion to the credulity and 
fanaticism of their followers. Neither might the worship of animals have ap- 
peared incapable of vindication to those who admitted the doctrine of emana- 
tion, and who believed that portions of the divine essence might for particular 
purposes have become incarnate in the bodies of living creatures. e error 
began with the doctrine of emanation, and with the symbols by which the 
Tsabaists represented the leaders of the celestial hosts. 

This whole chapter displays considerable ingenuity; the origin of 
animal worship is plausibly derived ; but we are fully persuaded, not- 
withstanding, that the author has transposed the history of the case, 
and that animals were worshipped from gratitude upon earth long before 
they were translated by astronomy to the constellations. 
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CAPTAIN LYNN’S NAUTICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL TABLES.' 


Wuen, in walking through a library, we glance at the laborious 
works on divinity, history, law, and other branches of literature, with 
which our persevering forefathers have loaded its shelves, we are 
disposed to wonder -at the application and industry requisite for the 
production of such ponderous tomes, now rarely disturbed from their 
repose. In the same manner, we are struck, while hurrying over the 
leaves of the formidable volume before us, with a sort of wonder, how 
any man could be found to write down even such a mass of figures as its 
thousand closely-printed pages contain. But when we bring ourselves to 
the consideration, that every four or five of the millions of figures which 
we here see, are the results or products of calculations, in most cases 
elaborate and intricate, it is really astonishing that any man could volun- 
tarily sacrifice his life, as it must almost seem, to such dry, hard, un- 
yielding matter. Not, indeed, that any one man could, in the longest 
life, himself originally produce such a volume,—that we hold to be im- 
possible ; still what is here original, what improved, and what compiled, 
might suffice to appal the stoutest heart and the strongest head from 
daring to undertake, or hoping to execute. Such works must grow under 
the author's hand. He at first limits his views to something apparently 
attainable, and proceeds, from step to step, till he looks back in com- 
placent amazement at what he must have looked forward to, could he 
have foreseen it, with sensations approaching to affright. 


Nor is the intellectual and manual labour the ouly consideration: the 
expense of printing such a book of figures, (quadruple, perhaps, to that of 
one of words,) must be overwhelming to ordinary means. ‘The common 
patrons of book-makers (the booksellers) can ill appreciate the merits of 
such works as this, and as little calculate its possible profits. But we 
have, happily, public bodies interested in the progress of improvement, 
and ready to step in between a useful labourer in the scientific vineyard, 
and his ruin, if unassisted. Considering the extent of our marine, mili- 
tary, and commercial, and the immense amount of our capital afloat, 
there is not, perhaps, any description of improvement in which so many 
and so much are immediately interested as in that of navigation; nor, 
consequently, any thing bearing so immediately and permanently on our 





! Nautical and Astronomical Tables, for facilitating operations in Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy ; comprising several new Tables, particularly adapted 
for the mean atmospherical Refraction in the East and West Indies, and in the 
Temperate and Frigid Zones ; the Trans‘ts of Sixty-one Stars over the Meridian 
of Greenwich, to the Year 1836, inclusive. To which are prefixed a full Expla- 
nation of their Uses and Application ; Description of the most important Instru- 
ments used by the Mariner; copious Rules and Examples for finding the Lati- 
tude; with various short Methods of ascertaining the Longitude by Means of 
Chronometers, Lunar Observations, &c. &c. By Thomas Lynn, lite Commander 
in the Sea-Service of the East India Company, and Examiner (appointed by the 
Hon. Court of Directors) of the Officers of that Service ; Author of ‘’The Improved 
System of Telegraphic Communication,’ ‘ Star Tables,’ and ‘ Solar Tables ;’ and 
Teacher of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. London, 1825, 
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national prosperity as suggestions and discoveries tending to the safety of 


the lives and property committed to the dangers of the ocean. 

Wevhave not been fortunate enough, in the course of our career, to 
have met with many occasions on which we could conscientiously in- 
dulge in panegyric on the conduct of the East India Directors as a body. 
It is, therefore, the more probable, that when such occasions do offer, we 
shall hail them with the greater satisfaction. We hear with unqualified 
pleasure, and we record it with unqualified praise, that the meritorious 
author, whose work now lies before us—one of their oldest nautical ser- 
vants—has been most liberally patronized by the honourable Court, in 
the progress, and on the completion, of his vast work. Such patronage 
is equally creditable to both parties. 

We farther learn, that the Corporation of the Trinity-House have also 
seen, and munificently acknowledged, the merit and utility of Captain 
Lynn’s Tables. There is yet another public body, who, if they have not, 
(on which point we lack information,) we have little doubt, in due time, 
will direct a portion of the national patronage, with the distribution of 
which they are so liberally and judiciously intrusted, into the like chan- 
nel: we allude to the Board of Longitude, which is more especially, 
and by stafttte, called on so todo. By the 58 Geo, III. ¢. 20., a con- 
tinuation and extension of enactments, from the 12th of Anne to 26th of 
Geo. II., that Board is empowered to award divers sums of money “ for 
making and publishing observations, calculations, and tables, or towards 
improving and correcting such as have been alrea:ly made, or for other 
purposes useful to navigation.” ‘The Board are thereby authorized, at its 
discretion, to grant, in any year, several thousand pounds sterling for such 
purposes ; and the empowering clauses of the Act are very judiciously 
appended to the Nautical Almanack. 

That work, so extensively useful, being necessarily in the hands of 
almost every one intrusted with the command of a ship on a long voyage, 
thus disseminates a knowledge of our national bounty in rewarding im- 
provements in that species of science so easential to our national pros- 
perity. The hope and prospect of such reward and distinction must 
operate as a stimulus to deserve them; and we will take upon ourselves 
to say, that no volume has hitherto appeared, tending, as it professes, “to 
facilitate operations in navigation and nautical astronomy,” so extensively 
as this collection of Tables by Captain Lynn. 

In addition, therefore, to the public rewards to which this laborious 
work lays reasonable claim, and which we cannot bring ourselves to sup- 
pose will be withheld, we may felicitate the author on the reception 
which his Tables will meet with from the commanders and officers of his 
own service, and of the Royal Navy, to whom it will prove a most useful 
and important companion, 

Having thus given this work our hearty commendation, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with pointing at a few of its most prominently useful fea- 
tures, as they have presented themselves to our cursory inspection. We 
should not, indeed, on such an inspection alone, have felt authorized so 
strongly to recommend any work; but in the instance before us, we are 
borne out by the concurrent testimony of many eminent men, who, as we 
happen to know, have voluntarily recorded their testimony of its ex- 
cellence. 
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The volume opens with a copious Introduction, containing a great 
variety of information, valuable to the incipient as well as to the practised 
mariner. ‘The directions for choosing and adjusting astronomical instru- 
ments are well digested and perspicuous. Reasonable attention to these, 
on the part of those about to purchase, will alone amply repay the cost of 
the book ; for when we consider the quantity of trash sold in this money- 
getting metropolis, under the abused name of mathematical and astrono- 
mical instruments, the importance of their being good, and the probability 
of their being bad, too much attention cannot be given to their selection. 

Passing over several valuable Tables, those of ‘ Half-elapsed Time, 
Middle Time, and Rising,’ arrest our notice. They are composed of 
numbers easy in construction, being derived from the simplest of circular 
properties, and calculated to seconds of time. They possess great merit, 
and deserve the applause of seamen in the solution of that important 
problem, ‘ To find the latitude by double altitudes.’ They likewise afford 
a very convenient solution to Dr. Briukley’s method of finding the lati- 
tude by two stars; and they can also be used, with peculiar elegance and 
facility, in the solution of the lunar problem itself. 

The form of Tables VIII. and 1X., (‘ Requisite Tables,’) is extremely 
convenient. For easy application, and for ready adaptation to different 
states of the atmosphere, they are, in our estimation, a great improvement 
on earlier formule. 

Tables XXI., XXIV., to XXVI., contain the ‘ Transits of Sixty-one 
of the principal Stars over the Meridian of Greenwich ;’ and not only the 
exact apparent time of such transit, but their altitudes and bearing from 
a ship in that position; and, consequently, the certain means of finding 
the star, to the capacity of even a very young observer, with a slight at- 
tention to the introductory instructions, 240- 1-2. 

Portions of this work, under tbe titles of ‘Star Tables,’ and ‘ Solar 
Tables,’ have been for some time before the public, and have been found 
exceedingly useful. Since their publication, the compilers of the Nau- 
tical Almanack have extended their transits from twenty-four stars to 
sixty. 

The Tables for the reduction of altitude, and the altitudes of any 
celestial objects at certain hours, whereby the ship-time is found, and 
longitude, of course, by chronometer, are among those eminently useful. 
The Lunar Tables of Dr. Maskelyne are here adapted to three states of 
the atmosphere, those of Mr. Lynn’s to two, and those of that eminent 
and liberal astronomer, Dr. Brinkley, to three. A Sexagesimal Propor- 
tional Table, for taking out the corresponding seconds to parts of lo- 
garithms, &c., or conversely, and the last ‘ Table of the Latitude, Longi- 
tude, &c. of Places,’ extensive to a degree heretofore unattempted, 
may be included among the prominently useful parts of the volume. 

But willing as we are to lengthen our notice of this highly meritorious 
work, we recollect that the great majority of our readers are neither nau- 
tical nor scientific. We will, therefore, let our commendation be strong 
rather than Jengthened ; and conclude with recording our decided opinion, 
that the safety of every ship proceeding on a long voyage, and the 
chance of shortening it, are increased by having on board, and giving-due 
attention to, ‘ Lynn’s Tables.’ 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. IV. 


Locusts in the Mediterranean—Pantellaria—Sicily—Mythology, 
Fiction and History—Gozo and Malta. 


DurrnG our progress up the Mediterranean, we observed, on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of June, the whole surface of the sea covered with 
locusts, most probably driven off the coast of Africa. by a strong wind, 
They had been but a little time in the water, judging from the perfection 
of their bodies; and this opinion was afterwards confirmed by our find- 
ing several alive among the rigging aloft. We examined them minutely, 
and preserved two of the most perfect of them in spirits. They exactly 
corresponded with the description given of the Gryllus Migratorius of 
Linnzus, or common migratory locust, which, of all the insects capable 
of injuring mankind, seems to possess the most dreadful powers of de- 
struction. Legions of these animals are from time to time observed in 
various parts of the world, where the havock they commit is almost in- 
credible : whole provinces are in a manner desolated by them in a few 
days, and the air is darkened by their numbers; nay, even when dead, 
they are still terrible, since the putrefaction arising from their incon- 
ceivable number is such that it has been regarded as one of the probable 
causes of pestilence in the Eastern regions. This formidable locust is of 
a brownish yellow, variegated about the belly and legs with a bluish 
flesh-colour. It is armed with jaws, and furnished with feelers ; its eyes 
are singularly dull, with perpendicular streaks of white in them, besides 
which it has three transparent specks in the front of its head. On all 
the feet the claws are double, and its hind ones are formed for leaping 
exactly like those of the common grasshopper. 

History has not suffered their devastations to pass unnoticed. In the 
year 1748, they appeared in irregular flights in several parts of Europe, 
as in Germany, France, and England ; and in the capital itself and its 
neighbourhood great numbers were seen; they perished, however, in a 
short time, and were happily not productive of any material mischief, 
having been probably driven by some irregular wind out of their intended 
course, and weakened by the coldness of our climate. Their ravages in 
various parts of the world, besides, at different periods, are recorded by 
numerous authors. In the year 593 of the Christian era, after a great 
drought, these animals appeared in such vast legions as to cause a famine 
in many countries. In 677, Syria and Mesopotamia were overrun by 
them. In 8.52, immense swarms took their flight from the Eastern regions 
into the West, flying with such a sound that they might have been mis- 
taken for birds: they destroyed all vegetables, not sparing even the bark 
of trees and the thatch of houses, and devouring the corn so rapidly as 
to destroy, on computation, a hundred and forty acres in a day ; their 
daily marches, or distances of flight, were computed at twenty miles, 
and these were regulated by leaders or kings, who flew first and settled on 
the spot which was to be visited at the same hour the next day by the 
whole legion ; these marches were always undertaken at sun-rise. The 
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locusts were at length driven by the force of winds into the Belgic Ocean, 
and being thrown back by the tides, and left on the shores, caused a 
dreadful pestilence by their smell. In 1271, all the corn-fields in Milan 
were destroyed ; and in the year 1339, all those of Lombardy, In 
1541, incredible hosts afflicted Poland, Wallachia, and all the adjoining 
territories, darkening the sun with their numbers, and ravaging all the 
fruits of the East. 

Volney, in his travels, after noticing the prevalence of earthquakes in 
the East, says: “ Syria, as well as Egypt, Persia, and almost all the south 
of Asia, is subject to another calamity no less dreadful ; I mean those 
clouds of locusts so often mentioned by travellers. The quantity of 
these insects is incredible to all who have not seen them, and witnessed 
their astonishing numbers; the whole earth is covered with them for 
the space of several leagues. The noise they make in browsing on the 
trees and herbage may be heard at a great distance, and resembles that 
of an army foraging in secret. The Tartars themselves are a less de- 
structive enemy than these little animals ; one would imagine that fire 
had followed their progress. Wherever their myriads spread, the ver- 
dure of the country disappears, as if a covering had been removed ; trees 
and plants, stripped of their leaves, and reduced to the naked boughs and 
stems, cause the dreary image of winter to succeed in an instant to the 
rich scenery of the spring. When these clouds of locusts take their 
flight to surmount any obstacle, or to traverse more rapidly a desert soil, 
the heavens may literally be said to be obscured by them. Happily this 
calamity is not frequently repeated, for it is the inevitable forerunner of 
famine and the maladies it occasions. The inhabitants of Syria have re- 
niarked that locusts are always bred by two mild winters, and that they 
constantly come from the Desert of Arabia. From this obseryation, it is 
easy to conceive that the cold not having been rigorous enough to destroy 
their eggs, they multiply suduenly, and the herbage failing them in the 
immense plains of the desert, innumerable legions issue forth. When 
they make their first appearance on the frontiers of the cultivated coun- 
try, the inhabitants strive to drive them off by raising large clouds of 
smoke, but frequently their herbs and wet straw fail them ; they then dig 
trenches, where numbers of them are buried ; but the two most effica- 
cious destroyers of these insects, are the south or south-easterly winds, 
and the birds called the samarma. These birds, which greatly resemble 
the woodpecker, follow them in large flocks, and not only greedily de- 
vour them, but kill as many as they can; they are, therefore, much re- 
spected by the peasants, and nobody is ever allowed to shoot them. As 
for the southerly and south-easterly winds, they drive with violence 
these clouds of locusts over the Mediterranean, when such quantities of 
them are drowned, that, when their carcases are thrown on the shore, 
they infect the air for several days even to a great distance.” 

On the following day we had variable airs and calms throughout the 
whole of the morning; during which we observed the surface of the 
water for several leagues a-head of us to be covered with a red colour, 
broken into clouds in some places, and in others, forming one continued 
stream. On a nearer approach we found it to be a mass of animal 
putrefaction, swimming on the surface of the sea like oil, and emitting a 
most disagreeable odour. In several places we could distinctly discern 
fragments of locusts, and, on drawing up a bucket full of this filth, we 
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found several of their bodies alinost perfect underneath this surface, the 
mass being several feet in depth. It occasioned such an unpleasant 
smell as to oblige us to throw it overboard immediately, nor were we 
clear of the general mass of it until midnight. 

Running with a moderate breeze all night, we were, on the next day, 
abreast of the uninhabited island of Zambro ; and at noon were off Cape 
Bon, a high promontory, projecting from a low and narrow sandy isthmus, 
remarkable for its summit displaying horizontal strata of white spar 
stone, which renders it barren and unproductive, the interstices being 
covered with a short brown heath. 

At sun-set we were abreast of Pantellaria, and within a few miles 
of the town, which we observed to occupy a considerable space of ground ; 
and the northern side of the island presented the appearance ot a well- 
cultivated spot. A square tower stood near the water, and a pier in- 
closed some vessels whose masts we could plainly discern. It is repre- 
sented as about 25 miles in circumference, and containing 4000 or 5000 
inhabitants, under the dominion of Sicily, The principal productions are 
olives, figs, raisins, capers, and cotton; cattle are numerous, but bread- 
corn is imported from Sicily, In the year 1538, Dragut, Captain Pasha 
of the Turkish fleet, landed, took the fortress, and made 1000 prisoners, 
but soon abandoned it. Their language and dress are a mixture of the 
Arabic and Italian. 

After some squally weather and contrary winds we at length came 
within sight of Sicily, making the coast towards its western extremity. 
I had before read the highly entertaining‘ Tour of Brydone’ through this 
celebrated island, and now recurred to it again with increased pleasure ; 
but it was impossible to pass, for the first time, a spot so remarkable for 
the scenes of history, fable, and poetry, without feeling a desire to re- 
trace and recapitulate its leading events. 

Sicily is by far the largest, most fertile, and populous island in the Medi- 
terranean. It was inhabited by a people originally Spaniards, and called 
Sicanians. The Sicules, inhabitants of Latium, penetrated afterwards 
into this island, and drove the Sicanians from the south and west parts. 

Several colonies of Greeks next transported themselves into Sicily, and 
the ancient inhabitants were obliged to retire into the interior of the 
country. The Greeks built several handsome cities, several of which are 
remaining to this day ; but the most considerable was Syracuse, founded 
by the Etolians. 

Archius, of Corinth, a man bold and enterprising, entered Sicily with 
a colony of Dorians, and made himself master of Syracuse, about 765 
years before Christ. The fertility of the country, and the convenience of 
the port, induced him to enlarge the city considerably, and it soon be- 
come one of the first in Europe. 

Agrigentum, the next city to Syracuse, was equally exposed to revolu- 
tion. Phalaris made himself master of it in the year 572, B.C., and 
exercised there during sixteen years every species of cruelty. He was 
killed by Telemachus, the grandson of Theron, the liberator of his coun- 
try, and afterwards its king. 

The fugitives of Syracuse wishing once more to get possession of their 
city, in the year 491 implored succour from Gelon, King of Gela, a city 
of Sicily. Gelon conducted himself with so much prudence, that the 
Syracusians unanimously elected him to be their king, His first care 
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was to reinstate agriculture, and he worked in the fields at the head of 
the labourers. He augmented Syracuse, fortified,it, and become after- 
wards so powerful as to become master of all Sicily. 

Gelon died in the year 476, B. C., leaving behind him the character of 
a good prince, and regretted by all ranks of Sicilians, He was succeeded 
by his brother Hiero, or Hieron, a man said to be naturally hard and 
morose, but softened by Simonides, Pindar, and Bacchilides, whom he 
encouraged and long kept at his court. He died 466 years before the 
Christian era, and left the throne to his brother, Thrasibulus, who pos- 
sessed all the vices without the good qualities of his predecessor. 

Dionysius rendered himself master of Sicily in 405, B. C., reigning 
thirty-seven years. He was succeeded by Dionysius the Tyrant, who 
reigned twenty-five years, when, being driven out by Timoleon, he took 
refuge in Corinth, where he established a school. Agathocles brought 
the Sicilians under his yoke 317 years B. C., and reigned twenty-six 
years. From his death, Sicily became the theatre of continual war 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans; and neither the fortifica- 
tions of Syracuse, nor the machines invented by Archimedes, were suffi- 
cient to prevent Marcellus’s conquest of it in 208, B. C. 

Sicily flourished under the Romans; but in the decline, or rather 
towards the fall of that empire, it came under the Vandals, and after- 
wards, the Kings of Italy. The Saracens were continual in their attacks 
upon it; and in A. D. 823, the Emperors of the East ceded it to Lewis 
le Debonnaire, Emperor of the West; after which time the Saracens 
occupied a part of it, until driven out by the Normans in 1004. The 
revolutions which have taken place in it, from that time until the present, 
have been endless, and present a tedious succession of possessors. 

The interest of the voyager, as he passes along the shores of Sicily, is 
sure to be more strongly excited by every league that he advances up its 
coasts; for, independently of its having been the theatre of early and 
authentic history, it is also one of the principal regions of classic fable 
and poetry. The stupendous Etna was the residence of Vulcan, and the 
forge of the Cyclops, from whence Jupiter was supplied with the thun- 
der-bolts of destruction. They are represented as having only one eye 
in the middle of their foreheads. Jupiter having hurled his thunder at 
Esculapius, because by the power of medicine he restored the dead to 
life, Apollo, the father of the god of physic, destroyed all the Cyclops 
with his arrows, to revenge the death of his son. 

Notwithstanding the origin of most fables is lost in antiquity, the most 
prominent of them are likely to have had their foundation in truth, The 
learned Mr. Bryant, in his ‘ Analysis,’ has, indeed, already attempted to 
divest tradition of fable, and to reduce the truth to its original purity, 
illustrating the truth of Gibbon’s remark, that on a narrow basis of ac- 
knowledged truth an immense but rude superstructure of fable has been 
erected. It will not be uninteresting, perhaps, to trace, in the instance 
of the Sicilian fables, the affinity between truthand fiction: we shall, at 
least, own it to be ingenious. 

The Cyclops were, in reality, a maritime nation, of the same family as 
the Phenicians and Cadmians, who came from Egypt, that African mo- 
ther of many European colonies, They settled principally in Sicily, but 
memorials of them remained in many parts of Greece, where their skill 
in various branches of science was known and encouraged. The noble 
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and stupendous efforts of the Cyclops in architecture are visible in history 
by the term Pelorian, applied to aay thing magnificent or great,—an 
epithet originally given to edifices sacred to the Cyclopian deity, Pelorus, 
or the sun, The Ide Dactyli, who are generally said to have been the 
first that forged metals and brought them into general use, were Cyclo- 
pians, and their forges near Mount Etna, which afforded such a scope to 
the imagination of ancient poets, and enabled them to render metal sub- 
servient to the purposes of naval architecture and domestic use. 

The Cyclops are also mentioned as being employed to form the mari- 
time cities of ancient Mycene and Tiryns. Euripides says that they 
built the walls of the first after the Phenician rule; and Strabo observes, 
‘“‘ Praeetus seems to lave been the first who used Tiryns as a harbour, 
which place he walled round by the assistance of the Cyclopians, They 
were seven in number, styled Gastrocheers, and lived by their labour.” 
These seven Cyclops, Bryant supposes to have been seven Cyclopian 
towers, built by the people of that name, encompassing the harbour, to 
afford light to vessels approaching it in the night. 

The description which the ancient poets gave of the Cyclopians was 
founded in truth: the dreadful eye that glared in their forehead was, in 
reality, the circular casement that was placed at the top of their light- 
houses, as a direction to mariners; and what confirmed the mistake into 
which the Grecians were led respecting this circumstance, proceeded 
from an eye which the Cyclopian artists represented over the entrance of 
their sacred temples. 

The manner in which these light-houses were constructed is described 
at large by Bryant. They were all sacred to the sun, their tutelar deity, 
as before remarked,-and from that circumstance often called Col-On, 
‘There were, indeed, few headlands without their temple or altar, (which 
were both occasionally used as fire-towers); and as the Colon were 
sacred to the Apollo of Greece, he, in consequence, was often called 
the tutelar god of the coast. Hence the name of Colonna, the celebrated 
promontory of Greece, on which stands to this day the splendid ruins of 
a temple dedicated to Minerva, of which Homer speaks as cotemporary 
with Troy; for, in the third book of the Odyssey, Nestor, after relating 
the seduction of Clytemnestra, passing to the return of the Greeks, says : 


But when to Sunium’s sacred point we came, 
Crown’d with the temple of the Athenian dame, 
Atrides’ pilot, Pheontes, there expired, &c. 


When these light-houses were situated upon eminences of considerable 
height, they were called Tor, which signified both a hill and a tower; 
when compounded, they were styled Tor-Is, or fire-towers, ‘The epithet 
Tor is also applied to several of the most elevated eminences that have 
towers on them ; for instance, that abrupt and frightful precipice in Der- 
byshire, called the Main Tor; besides Glastonbury Tor, in Somersetshire, 
Tor-Abbey, in Devonshire, several elevations on Dartmoor in the same 
county, as well as Tor-bay and Tor-point, on the sea-coast; from all 
of which, except the first, the sea is visible; so that they might formerly 
have answered the purpose of the Cyclopian ones ;—not to mention the 
number of places on the coasts of the Mediterranean, with that epithet 
affixed to their names. . 

When the eminences on which those light-houses stood were very 
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round, they were called Tith. Tithonus, so much -celebrated for his 
longevity, was in reality one of these structures of long standing. A 
Pharos, dedicated to the sun Thetis, the ancient goddess of the sea, was 
only a fire-tower near the ocean, called Tith-Is ; and the dreadful slaugh- 
ter of the Cyclops by the arrows of Apollo, merely relates to the manner 
in which the beacons on the Cyclopian turrets in Sicily, facing due east, 
were extinguished by the rays of the rising sun. Chiron, a compound of 
Chir-On, (the tower of the sun,) was a sacred college, inhabited by 
priests styled Centauri, from their deity Cahen-Taur, and who, from their 
wanton cruelties, were aptly figured as an animal partaking both of the 
human and brute form. In these colleges young persons were in- 
structed in the sciences; and both Achilles and Jason are said to have 
received a Chironian education : indeed, they were the only places where 
the navigators of that day could be instructed. Castor, the tutelar deity 
of sailors, was also a Chironian edifice, which served both as a temple 
and a pharos, or light-house. Charon, the celebrated ferryman of the 
Styx, was a name of the like import and etymology with Chiron: the 
most remarkable temple with the former appellation stood opposite to 
Memphis, on the western side of the Nile. Near this spot persons of 
consequence were buried; and as the temple stood adjoining the cata- 
combs, the region of which was called the Acheronian Plain, an offering 
was made at the Charon, or tower, when the body was landed ; the whole 
of which is perfectly consistent with the mythological history of this per- 
sonage. 

Minos, so greatly celebrated, was in reality a Pagan deity, the Menes 
and Menon of Egypt, and the Manes of Lydia. The lunar god Neuas, 
the same as Noas or Noah, was styled in Crete, Minos, Min-noas, whose 
city was Min-Noa. Diodorus Siculus mentions him as the first lawgiver, 
a man of a most exalted soul, and oue that was a great promoter of civil 
society. A tower, called Men-Tor, the tower of Men or Menes, was dedi- 
cated to this deity in the island of Crete, who, being worshipped under a 
particular hieroglyphic, they styled Minotaurus; and this tower, like the 
other light-houses or naval colleges, was the scene of cruelty and injustice, 
Some of the principal youth of Athens were annually sacrificed in this 
building, as the Carthaginians sent their children to be sacrificed at 
Tyre. The cruelties of Pagan rites were thus secretly performed by the 
treachery of those who were stationed in | pss: of difficulty to warn 
mariners of their danger ; and those professed guardians of mankind were 
its worst, because its most secret, enemies. The fabled Furies or Furiz, 
and the Harpies, were originally these priests of fire, whose cruelties 
became so enormous that they themselves were enrolled with demons. 
One mode of sacrificing strangers, and the most plausible, was to oblige 
them to wrestle, in the area before the light-house or temple, with an 
athletic priest trained to the exercise, and skilled in the work of death, 
According to Purchas, when the Spaniards got access to the western 
world, there were to be observed many rites and many terms, similar to 
those which were so common among the sons of Ham. Among others, 
was this particular custom of making the person who was designed for a 
victim engage in fight with a priest of the temple. We perceive, there- 
fore, there was much propriety in that savage and terrible character which 
history assigned to those Cyclopians who possessed the Sicilian province 
of Leontina, called Xuthia, and of whom Polyphemps is imagined to 
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have been chief. It was their custom to sacrifice all strangers who were 
driven on their coast ; and perhaps the Greek poet, Euripides, is correct 
when he makes Silenus declare that the flesh of the unfortunate sufferers 
was looked on as a delicious repast. 

In the Sirens, when their real history is considered, we shall perceive 
still some affinity betwixt truth and fable. Like the cruel Lamii, these 
Sirens were Cathite or Canaanitish priests and priestesses, who lived 
chiefly in their temples on the coast of Campania, and particularly near 
three small islands that were called afterthem. The fame of these tem- 
ples was notorious, on account of the women who officiated, whose cruelty 
and profligacy was beyond description. The shores on which they resided 
are described by Virgil as bring covered with the bones of mariners, se- 
duced thither by the plaintive harmony of the Canaanites, which was 
exquisitely expressed in the artful warblings of these Sirens. Their 
sacred hymns, accompanied by this ancient music, were too often fatal 
to the passing crew. Circe therefore advised Ulysses to avoid them :— 


Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the seas ; 

Their song is death, and makes destruction please, 

Unblest the man whom music makes to stray 

Near the curst coast, and listen to their lay. 

Fly, fly the dangerous coast, Ilomer’s Opyssry. 


Similar rites prevailed at Cyprus; and as it was customary, in the 
perilous voyages of the ancients, for mariners to hasten to the altar of 
the chief deity of the country on which their ship had been wrecked, 
they who experienced this calamity on the western coast of Cyprus were 
only saved from a watery grave to endure a more dreadful death. The 
natives of Curium esteemed it a religious rite to seize on such defenceless 
strangers as had thus fled to their altar of Apollo, and, without compunc- 
tion, assembled to see them hurled from the precipice on which his temple 
was placed. This reign of satanic cruelty is noted by Herodotus, as pre- 
vailing in the Tauric Chersonesus : ‘‘ The people of this place,” says he 
in his Melpomene, ‘‘ worship the virgin goddess Artemis, at whose shrine 
they sacrifice all persons who have the misfortune to be shipwrecked upon 
their coast, and all the Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they 
are at any time thither driven. All these they, without any ceremony, 
brain with a club; though others say, that they shove them off headlong 
from a high precipice ; for their temple is founded on a cliff.” The Ly- 
caonian priests of fire, in their maritime towers dedicated to Jupiter 
Lyczus, or Apollo, first introduced human sacrifices, and gave a prefer- 
ence to those of infants. 

The Faro of Messina, to the north of this island, forming the straits 
which separate it from the continent of Italy, derived its name from the 
Pharos or light-houses that were built there to warn sailors from the 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis. Aristotle has a long prose chapter 
describing its terrors, and both Homer and Virgil have celebrated it in 
song :— 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms : 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves ; 
They toss, they foam, a wild confusion raise, 

Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze ; 
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Eternal mists obscure the aerial plain, 

And high above the rock she spouts the main.— 

When in her gulphs the rushing sea subsides, 

She drains the ocean with her refluent tides ; 

The rock rebellows with a thundering sound ; 

Deep, wondrous deep, below appears the ground. Pore’s Homer. 


The description of Virgil, though more recent in point of date, is 
equally minute and circumstantial, and even still more terrific :-— 


That realm of old, a ruin huge was rent, 
In length of ages from the continent— 

With force convulsive burst the isle away ; 

Through the dread opening broke the thundering sea. 
At once the thundering sea Sicilia tore, 

And sunder'd from the fair Hesperian shore ; 

And still the neighbouring coasts and towns divides 
With scanty channels and contracted tides ; 

Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars ; 
Charybdis, on the left, the flood devours : 

Thrice swallow’d in her womb, subsides the sea, 
Deep, deep as hell; and thrice she spouts away, 
From her black bellowing gulphs disgorged on high, 
Waves after waves, that dash against the sky. Pirr’s Vinci. 

Lucretius, Ovid, Sallust, Seneca, as well as many of the old Sicilian 
and Italian poets, describe it in equal terms of horror, though length of 
time, and the superior skill of modern navigators, has rendered their 
terrors less formidable. 

On the side where Scylla stood, a Pharos was erected ; and Charyb- 
dis, being subterranean caves which cause dangerous eddies and whirl- 
pools, was called the cavern of the Cyclops. Fable describes Scylla as 
being surrounded with howling dogs, which probably alluded to those 
ferocious priests of the temple by whom human victims were sacrificed 
and afterwards feasted on. Ulysses, when entering the dangerous pass, 
is represented to have had six of his companions seized by Scylla, and 
lost the same number in the cavern of the Cyclops. Indeed, it was im- 
possible to pass with safety, for if one danger was surmounted the other 
was sure to complete the destruction. Hence the proverb still applied to 
those who in attempting to avoid one evil fall into another— 


Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim. 


Falconer has not omitted to take advantage of so fine an allusion as 
this affords to the subject of his admirable poem ; for after describing, in 
the nervous language of maritime phraseology, the horrors of their situa- 
tion, in danger of foundering by laying-to, and rushing on to certain de- 
struction by scudding, he beautifully observes— 

Far less dismay’d, Anchises’ wandering son 

Was seen the straits of Sicily to shun, 

When Pelinurus from the helm descried 

The rocks of Scylla on his eastern side ; 

While in the west, with hideous yawn disclosed, 

His onward path Charyhdis’ gulph opposed! 

The double danger as by turns he viewed, 

Ilis wheeling bark her arduous track pursued ; 

Thus, while to right and left destruction lies, 

Between th’ extremes the darivg vessel flies —Surrpwreek, Canto TIT. 
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We were detained in the channel between Sicily and Malta for several 
days, owing to the prevalence of calms and light variable winds. The 
climate, however, at this season of the year, (July,) was so delicious, 
that it was sufficient happiness to exist and breathe the pure and bland 
atmosphere by which we were surrounded. 

We approached Malta from the west; and in passing the island of 
Gozo, we went within half a mile of the shore. This was the island on 
which Telemachus and Mentor were wrecked, and so sumptuously enter- 
tained by Calypso. We could see nothing that.resembled the grotto of 
the goddess as we coasted along; nor could we observe those verdant 
banks eternally covered with flowers, nor those lofty trees for ever in 
blossom, that lost their heads in the clouds, and afforded a sacred shade 
to the baths of her and her companions.—All was metamorphosed, 
though we still continued to admire the beauty of the fiction. 

The entrance to the harbour of Lavalette, in Malta, is imposing in the 
extreme ; as the fortifications, close to which every ship has to pass, seem 
sufficient to annihilate the most powerful naval force that could be 
brought against it. We entered the harbour at sun-set, and passed the 
greater part of the night on deck, enjoying the novelty and beauty of the 
surrounding scene. 





CANZONETTE. 


’Trs sweet, when in the glowing west 
The sun’s bright wheels their course are leaving, 
Upon the azure Ocean’s breast 
To watch the dark wave slowly heaving. 


And oh! at glimpse of early morn, 

When holy monks their beads are telling, 
"Tis sweet to hear the inspiring horn 

From glen to mountain wildly swelling ! 


And it is sweet at mid-day hour, 
Beneath the forest oak reclining, 

To hear the driving tempests pour, 
Each sense to fairy dreams resigning. 


"Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around 
The nightshade dark is wildly wreathing, 
To listen to some solemn sound, 
From harp or lyre divinely breathing ! 


And sweeter yet the genuine glow 

Of youthful Friendship’s high devotion, 
Responsive to the voice of wo, 

When heaves the heart with strong emotion. 


And youth is sweet with many a joy, 
That frolic by an artless measure ; 

And age is sweet with less alloy, 
In tranquil thought and silent pleasure. 


For He who gave the life we share, 
With every charm his gift adorning, 
Bade eve her pearly dew drops wear, 
And dress’d in smiles the blush of morning ! 
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ERRORS OF DOCTRINE IN MR, M*CULLOCH’S DISCOURSE 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Iw our last Number, we noticed several defects and omissions of which 
Mr. M‘Culloch was guilty in his historical sketch of the rise and progress 
of Political Economy. We now return to the subject of his ‘ Discourse,” 
for the purpose of offering a few comments on some of Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
errors in doctrine :— 

I. At p. 9, he calls political economy a “a science founded on fact 
and experiment.” A greater error there cannot be: political economy 
is a sctence properly so called; i.e. an @ priori system of truth. Let 
us take one instance—the Ricardian theory of profits. According to this 
theory, profits vary inversely as wages. Now what is the evidence of 
this important theorem, and how came Mr. Ricardo to discover it? Mr. 
M‘Culloch will not maintain any thing so monstrous as that any series 
of empirical inquiries or observations, such as the longest life could 
furnish, would warrant a conclusion of this nature. Proceeding in this 
empirical way, to whom should Mr. Ricardo have addressed his ques- 
tions? With what hope of obtaining a civil answer’ With what pos- 
sibility of obtaining a true one? The induction would never approximate 
to a sufficient one. Supposing him, however, armed with the power of 
government, and putting out of view the intentional deceptions of those 
who had an interest in exaggerating, or in underrating their rea] profits, 
still there would be the utmost anarchy in the returns; for, with the 
present intricate intertexture of fixed and circulating capital, and the 
uncertain duration of the former, no man could make an accurate return 
of his profits. The case requires also a concurrent account of wages no 
less accurate ; and not only so, but we must hear these collateral accounts 
of wages and profits for different periods, in order that it might appear 
through a long series of variations, that whatever wages had, at any 
time, lost, profits had gained; and vice versa. In Laputa such a thing 
might be feasible; not upon this earth of ours. And in this way, we 
may be assured, that Mr. Ricardo never reached his discovery. Or sup- 
pose (which has sometimes happened in mathematics) that in this way 
(i. e. by a few chance observations) he may have been led to suspect the 
law, still he must have sought for some higher proof; for in this way he 
could never have established it to the satisfaction of others, nor indeed to 
his own. How, then, has he established it? His proof has not been 
formally presented by him in the shape of a demonstration; but it is 
capable of being so, and it amounts to this: that profits must vary in- 
versely as wages; because, suppose a case in which they did not, an 
absurdity will arise from which there is no escape. If this be so, his 
theorem is good in contempt of all experiment; since no case of opposing 
experience could be adduced which would not at the same time place 
the understanding in opposition to itself. 

As the question is one of the greatest importance, and as Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch is not singular in making it the praise of political economy that it 
rests upon a basis of experiment and induction, (a mode of compliment 
which is now used with the vagueness of a slang phrase,) it will be worth- 
while to examine the particular illustration with which he has supported 
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56 
his general proposition. It can hardly be necessary to tell the most un- 
philosophic reader, that any truth, be it in what department of knowledge 
it may, which needs the aid of experience for its establishment, cannot 
be of that class which are denominated necessary truths; 7. e. which, like 
mathematical truths, cannot be imagined otherwise, without placing the 
intellect in self-contradiction; for truths, that are necessarily such, can 
reed no attestation from experience, havirig a paramount evidence from 
the reason, @ priori (2. e. antecedently to all experience). For instance: 
we should all laugh at being told that any truth of geometry or arith- 
metic had stood the test of ages, or; had gained one jot of weight from 
the concurrent experience of many nations. Hence it follows, that if 
necessary truths transcend experience, any truth which does not tran- 
scend it cannot possibly involve necessity. On this account all experi- 
mental truths are open to exceptions. And, consequently, if the truths 
of political economy are really no more than experimental ones, Mr. 
M‘Culloch is bound to suppose that they are not always valid. This, 
accordingly, he does. He candidly grants that they sometimes fail ; but 
then much oftener, he says, they hold good. ‘‘ Thus,” says he, “it is 
an admitted principle in the science of morals, as well as of political 
economy, that by far the largest proportion of the human race have a 
much clearer view of what is conducive to their own interests than it is 
possible for any other man, or select number of men, to have; and, con- 
sequently, that it is sound policy to allow every individual to follow the 
bent of his inclination, and to engage in any branch of industry he thinks 
proper. ‘This is the general theorem ; and it is one which is established 
on the most comprehensive experience. It is not, however, like the laws 
which regulate the motions of the planetary system: it will hold good in 
nineteen out of twenty instances; but the twentieth may be an excep- 
tion.” Be it so: but what has political economy to do with that ? 
A political economist, not gua political economist, but as a man of gene- 
ral experience, may hold the maxim here alleged ; that is, he will hold 
it not as any principle of his own science, but as an opinion derived from 
books or personal observation. For, in the first place, as matter of fact, he 
will see that the interference of government generally has done mischief ; 
and, in the second place, his judgment will tell him that generally it is 
likely to do mischief; since, in most cases, mere abstinence from interfer- 
ing (the “‘ latssez nous faire” of the French merchants) is the only way 
by which a state can show its favour to one branch of industry without 
doing injustice to another. And, at this moment, when we are getting 
rid of the old machinery of bounties, drawbacks, &c. he observes that 
this machinery is not succeeded by any better, but absolutely by none at 
all. On these considerations, it is true, that he will be disposed to think 
unfavourably, prid facie, of every act of interference on the part of the 
government; but when he comes to examine any particular case of in- 
terference, he must not urge the general presumption which lies against 
it in the maxim of Mr. M‘Culloch, as if that were a sufficient objection ; 
but must show what specific objections arise to it from the laws of poli- 
tical economy. If those are hostile to the measure, it is no more possi- 
ble that one in twenty should be tolerable than the other nineteen: and, 
on the other hand, if they were not hostile to it, that would at once 
declare Mr. M‘Culloch’s maxim: to be no part of political economy. 
From this dilemma, Mr. M‘Culloch will find it impossible to escape. 
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Il. A second error from which Mr. M‘Culloch is not wholly free, 
viz. the confusion, in some degree, of political economy with politics,— 
is the radix of the preceding error. It may seem strange to charge this 
error upon an author who tells us in his advertisement that one express 
object of his treatise was, ‘‘ the distinction of it” [viz. political economy] 
‘* from politics,” and who does really insist on this distinction from 
p. 72 to 75. But he treats the question in a vague and indefinite way ; 
and the criterion he assigns for distinguishing between the two, is abso- 
lutely false. The political economist, he tells us, is not called upon to 
judge ‘‘of the constitution of government, [that being the business of 
the pelitician,| “‘ but of its acts only.” Acts! but what acts? Not 
all, surely? but a particular class of acts. Here, then, we are abroad 
again ; and we are as much in want of a criterion for determining the 
particular class as we were at starting. ‘This criterion can be drawn 
only from a just definition of political economy; which, at the present 
advanced stage of the science, might be given; but which, however, as 
yet, has not been given, Until that is done, politics will be confounded 
with political economy; and the conclusions of the latter, which ts a 
science, supposed subject to the same uncertainty as those of the former, 
which is not. ; 

II. Mr. M‘Culloch has ‘not exposed the true source of Adam Smith’s 
errors. He insists justly on the bias' which that writer had to the 
system of the economists ; on his error in regarding agriculture as the 
most productive application of industry ; ‘‘the home trade as more pro- 
ductive than a direct foreign trade ;? and the latter than the carrying 
trade.” These, and other doctrines, he rightly represents as ‘‘ funda- 
mentally erroneous.” But what was the original and parent error of 
Adam Smith’s system, from which all these errors grew? Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch says, that “ the radical defect of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ consists 
in the erroneous doctrines advanced with respect te the invariableness of 
the value of corn, and the effect of fluctuations in the rate of wages 
on prices: these have prevented its author from acquiring any clear and 
accurate notions respecting the nature and causes of rent, and the laws 
which govern the rate of profit.” Well: but these erroneous doctrines, 
whence were they derived? We affirm that the wpwro Yerdos, the original 
vice of Adam Smith’s speculations, from which all his other errors are 
deducible by the closest logic, was a false theory of value. The term 
‘* labour,” not subjected to a previous examination and restriction, was 
the salient source of his errors and his self-perplexities. Labour, with 
Adam Smith, was the universal ground of value. Well; but put a couple 
of cases: in one, suppose the quantity of labour necessary for the pro- 
duction of an article to remain stationary, whilst the value of that labour 
(wages) alters. In the other, reverse this supposition: let the value of 





' Which bias, by the way, implies sufficiently a conscious perplexity in some 
part of his elementary principles. For, when he represented agricultural labour 
as the most productive, but not as the only productive, he must have been aware 
that this doctrine as much involved a contradiction of the economists as the true 
doctrine, which denies all sort of pre-eminence to agriculture. A ‘* leaning ”’ to 
the system of the economists is not possible to a very stern logician: he must be 
either wholly with them, or wholly against them. 

2 This error was first noticed by Mr. Ricardo ; but though perfectly right, he 

as not, in this instance, particularly happy iu his mode of showing the truth. 
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the labour remain stationary, but the quantity alter. Now, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, as a Ricardian, is well aware of the different results which will arise 
as to price: in the first of these cases he knows that the product of the 
labour will not be at all affected in value; whilst in the second it will. 
And he cannot but know also what immense consequences flow out of 
this one partition or bisection of the possible cases. But to Adam Smith 
this bisection was hidden and merged in the word labour—common to 
both cases. ‘“ The products of labour will be to each other in price as 
the producing labour; and therefore any alteration in the labour will 
alter the price.” ‘Thus far a Smithian; but now steps in a Ricardian— 
“Aye, father Adam, an alteration of labour—but as to what? as to 
value, or as to quantity? For that makes all! the difference. If the 
wages of shoemakers were to alter, shoes would not alter; but, if a ma- 
chine were invented, which reduced the quantity of labour spent upon 
a pair of shoes, (from a day suppose to half a day,) shoes would instantly 
fall.” - Once directed upon this divarication (to use a learned word) of 
two cases, where one 3 only had been supposed possible, the eye of Adam 
Smith might possibly have seen all the rest: the clue once gained, might 
have been unravelled to the end, and no work left for Mr. Ricardo ; 
though upon that point we demur. As the fact was, however, and being 
hampered with this one master error, we’ can only wonder that the 
‘ Wealth of Nations’ contains as large a body of truth as it really does ; 
for we suppose that the history of the human understanding presents no 
instance of one single, and at first sight, small aberration from the truth 
drawing after it so large a body of other aberrations, and, where these 
become too gross to be submitted to, of contradiction and invincible 
embarrassment. 

IV. Mr. M‘Culldch is not accurate in his abstract of the Malthusian 
work on population, as he will probably himself acknowledge upon re- 
vising it. He represents it as one of the new results to be drawn from 
that work, “that it is by the condition of the people, by the extent of 
their command over the necessaries anid enjoyments of human life, and 
not by their numbers, that their happiness is to be estimated.” But if 
this were all, there would be no change effected in our views; the ante- 
Malthusian doctrine would be the same as the post-Malthusian; for it 
never was at any time supposed that the happiness of the people was to 
be estimated by their numbers, apart from their condition; that would, 
in any age, have been a contradiction in terms; as it would have 
amounted to saying that the condition of the people was to be estimated 
without reference to their condition. The error from which Mr. Malthus 
liberated this part of the subject, was the notion that the civil greatness 
of a state was to be estimated by the numbers of the people ; that it was 
an absolute interest, and therefore a duty, of the state to promote popu- 
lation; and that a numerous population, without regard to its quality, 
was unconditionally a source of strength to the nation. Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
sentence, therefore, should have run thus: “ that it is by the condition 





3 And not one, even, as the reader must net fail to remark, with auy distinct- 
ness ; since, if one even of the two cases above stated had been definitely stated, 
and so as to exclude the other, the other, as its correlate and antagonist, would 
immediately have rebounded as it were. But the single case of Adam Smith sinks 
all that is peculiar to the two cases by abstracting only what is common to both. 
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of the people, by the extent of their command over the necessaries and 
enjoyments of human life, and not by their numbers, that the prosperity 
of a state is to he estimated ;. that a scanty population may in the eyes of 
a political economist be a redundant one (as, until lately, in the Scotch 
Highlands) ; and a very dense population, as in England, a moderate 
one ; and that the true test for determining the healthy proportion of the 
population is the rate of its increase compared with the rate of increase in 
the funds for employing labour.” Something like this would have ex- 
pressed Mr. M‘Culloch’s meaning ; for we give it not as what he should 
have meant, but as what he did mean, and would have expressed if he 
had had some sharp monitor at his elbow to cry out “ Hoe age,” and 
rouse him to the exercise of a more vigilant logic. 

V. But ofall errors, those which respect Mr. Ricardo are most reason- 
ably the subject of complaint in the reader of the ‘ Ricardo Lecture.’ 
We shall point out two:— 

1. At p. 163, Mr. M‘Culloch having occasion to say, that, before the 
accumulation of capital, and the appropriation of land, “ the quantity of 
labour necessary to produce commodities” must have singly determined 
the relations of value between all exchangeable articles, adds, in a foot- 
note ; “ There is no difference whatever of opinion respecting this position ; 
it is equally assented to by Dr. Smith, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Ricardo.” 
Is itso? Then we should be glad to know what it is that they differ 
about. For that this ground of value will be liable to modifications 
after the accumulation of capital, is admitted* by Mr. Ricardo. If, 
therefore, all are agreed that before a certain case occurs, one single 
known principle furnishes the law, and after that case all are agreed that 
this principle needs modification, in what stage of the affair is it that 
their disagreement arises? But the fact is, they agree about no stage : and 
whosoever reflects on the confusion of Adam Smith about changes in the 
value of labour, (wages,) and in the quantity of labour, (which we have 
noticed before,) will see how impossible it is that he should agree either 
with Mr, Ricardo or with himself. As to Mr. Malthus, there is no one 
opinion on this subject, of all which the case will allow or language will 
express, that he has not earnestly protested to be his own opinion. This 
is not of much consequence ; but it would be dangerous, indeed, for a 
student to acquiesce in this specious semblance of unity, where, in fact, 
all is discord, For if he does not trace all differences up to this one prin- 
ciple, he will never come to understand them, or to disentangle himself 
from the perplexity which is consequent upon not understanding them. 

2. At p. 93, in a foot-note, without perceiving it, and certainly with- 
out at all designing to do what he does, Mr. M‘Culloch stumbles upon 
the question of wealth in its relation to value; and completely vitiates 
the Ricardian notion of wealth. Upon this distinction much has been 
written, and very loosely written. We shall not here agitate the ques- 





4 And not admitted merely, as though a concession which, in some degree, 
shook his general theory ; but insisted on by Mr. Ricardo. Here stands the case 
a certain principle, with certain determinate and assiguable modifications, a, b, c, 
which it receives under the several cases or sets of circumstances A, B, C,—this 
principle, aud these modifications, compose the whole theory of Mr. Ricardo ; 
and yet such is the logic of the Quarterly Review, of Mr. Malthus, &c. that they 
call these parts of his theory exceptions to it. 
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tion at all; for “‘ de Carthagine salius est silere quam parcius dicere.” 
‘T'wo remarks only we shall throw out :— 

1. The distinction is radically the same as that between nominal and 
real value, which has been the stumbling-block to ail writers before 
Mr. Ricardo; and even by his followers it is not yet thoroughly mastered. 
Until it is, there can be no firmness in the theory of value, nor, conse- 
quently, in political economy. 

2. Some writers (as e. g. the author of a late essay on value, which 
we take to be built on the old stock of a pamphlet published some years 
ago by the same publisher) have taxed Mr. Ricardo with a false opposi- 
tion, as though he had opposed an attribute of a thing (value) to an 
attribute of a person (wealth). But this it is of no consequence to discuss. 
Let the terms be ill-chosen ; grant it; the case will still remain thus: 
in the general use of the word value, two ideas, which are the antagonist 
poles to each other, are confounded ; these, being so apf to collapse (as 
it were) into each other, it is of the last importance forcibly to keep 
apart ; to give them different names (no matter what); and to sharpen 
the eye to the distinctions between them. Mr. Ricardo’s complaint is, 
not that there is an impropriety in the customary use of the word value ; 
for that would not matter so long as there was unity in it. His complaint 
is, that there is a duplicity in the use of the words value and wealth, 
by which they shift their basis interchangeably, and each alternately 
introduces a contradictory condition into the other. Without at all at- 
tending to the words, first of all trace and show the way in which two 
notions that exclude each other necessarily arise ; then call them by any 
names you please, . 
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Deicutrvut dream! my Ibla’s spirit came, 
And thrice her lip beneath her veil I prest, 
And then she left me ; but not so the flame , 
She kindled on the altar of my breast ; 
Oh ! that burns on, incapable of rest. 
And were it not for this calm solitude, 
And were it not for these my tears, (attest 
It woods and rocks!) my heart would be subdued. 


Then hear me, noble maiden, hear me vow, 
For thy dear sake, in perils to be first— 
Fearless to rush where steely lightnings glow 
Through the red thunder-cloud of battle dust, 
Through crash of scimitar and jav’lin thrust, 
To conquer and deserve thy love ; or throw 
My breast upon the pikes, and sink at once helow. 
















































LAW AND CONSTITUTION OF INDIA, 
No. I. 


In continuing our remarks on this work,' we turn back to the Preface, 
in which the author has inserted conspicuously one of the most impudent 
falsehoods that ever were written or printed. He says, in reply to the 
author of the inestimable work on ‘ Colonial Policy, as applicable to the 
Government of India :’-— 

His next labour is bestowed in showing us very complacently how we are to 
abolish the East India Company, and to manage India after its abolition; to 
abolish that Company whose interests, he tells us, are so diametrically opposed 
to those of India—who, in spite of the revelations of Mr. Ricardo and the 
modern economists, have been guilty of the unpardonable obstinacy of adhering 
to the ancient transgression of consolidating every species of taxation into the 
dues levied from the land, and of the unparalleled oppression of wringing those 
from the life bluod of the people to the unheard-of amount of no less than ons 
THIRTY-SIXTH PART OF THE PRODUCE! 


We must repeat again, this is the most audacious falsehood that ever 
was printed, even in defence of the East India Company, which, without 
appealing to any better authority, can be proved from this book itself. 
He pretends to ground his assertion on the authority of Mr. Colebrooke, 
and an estimate of the number of beegahs in cultivation, with the average 
produce of each beegah. Now, in the first place, the land was never 
measured, nor the produce throughout the country, with the expense of 
culture, exactly ascertained. Therefore, he may as well estimate the 
number of whales in the Northern Ocean, the quantity of oil contained 
in each, and thence calculate the value of our Greenland fisheries, 
But turning to the work on ‘ Colonial Policy’ here impugned, we find 
the land-tax stated at 90 per cent. of the net produce, on the authority 
of this very Mr. Colebrooke ; and it is well supported by the fact, that 
‘the zumeendars were universally poor ;” a fact attested by Mr. Shore, 
(Lord Teignmouth,) whose authority this author cannot dispute. But to 
judge him out of hisown mouth: we find it stated at page 144, on the 
authority of Mr. Stewart, that— 

In ten years, from 1796, lands were sold in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares, on account of arrears of Government revenue ; the total 
amount of assessment of which was 1,21,75,680 rupees, nearly one half of the 
whole assessment of the lower provinces. The amount of the price these lands 
brought at the sales was 1,08,55,537 rupees, showing a depreciation below the 
Government valuation of 13,20,143 rupees. 


Does a falling off in the revenue to the amount of one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds sterling, and the bankruptcy of one half of the 
landed proprietors in the Company’s dominions, in the course of ten 
years, accord with the notion that they were too lightly assessed? If 
the price paid, as above specified, mean literally the purchase-money of 
the lands, what does it prove? Supposing, for instance, the lands 
bought at twenty year’s purchase, their annual value will be only 5,42,776 
rupees, or in the ratio of four per cent. to the proprietor, and 96 per 











1 The reader will find the former part of this Essay in our last volume, p. 443. 
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cent. to the Government! If it should mean (whether it be so or not we 
do not pretend to say) that the purchasers paid no price whatever, but 
merely promised so much revenue to Government, then they are mere 
farmers of taxes, and their property in the soil is annihilated. 

The latter view of the case is supported by what the author says at 
page 148 :— 

It is the worthlessness of property in the soil that enables bold and pennyless 
adventurers to become proprietors, as they call themselves, and we call them, 
of tracts of country equal to principalities. These are so!d for nothing ; bought 
for nothing. The purchaser promises to pay the revenue. If he succeed in 
collecting it, however great the oppression, he pays it, goes on in this way till 
he has pillaged the country, then it is again sold in whole or in part; and so 
on, till the country is ruined. The jumma, or Government rent, must then be 
reduced ; and Government is the ultimate loser. This is a summary view of 
the case, and of the security we have in our zumeendars for the public revenue. 


Here is a picture of a country too lightly taxed! What causes one 
half of the whole landed proprietors to become bankrupts in the space 
of ten years ?—The pressure of the Government taxes! What causes 
their estates to be “ sold for nothing, bought for nothing,” although lying 
in “ the finest provinces of the finest portion of the world” ?—lIt is the 
enormous rate of taxation which renders the right of property in that 
highly prolific soil as worthless to the proprietor as if it were a barrea 
rock! Yet this writer has the audacity to tell the world that the East 
India Company only takes one chirty-sixth part of the produce; and to 
condemn the great and good Cornwallis, because he did not leave the 
helpless natives of Bengal entirely at its mercy, that they might repose 
their “‘ sacred rights,” as it is hypocritically expressed, on ‘‘ the honour- 
able, the benevolent, and the humane breasts of the English Govern- 
ment” ! 

Col. Stewart calculates that the Company’s land-tax amounts to ten- 
elevenths of the net produce; that is, Government takes 91 and leaves 
the proprietor only nine per cent.;—an income-tax (ninety-one per 
cent!) so low that the Company is advised to commit a gross breach of 
faith rather than that it should not be increased! Those who give such 
advice must form, indeed, a high estimate of the honour and humanity of 
their honourable masters. 

One. of this author’s absurd calculations is, that because in certain 
provinces (the ceded and conquered territory) the revenue has for six 
years increased at the rate of three per cent. per annum, the Bengal 
provinces (which were reduced to ruin by our excessive exactions before 
the permanent settlement was granted) would, during the thirty and 
odd years that have elapsed, have increased steadily at the same rate ; 
hence that their productiveness would have now been doubled. Indig- 
nant at the idea of the Company’s treasury being defrauded, as he con- 
sidered it, to this enormous extent, he demands—*‘ Will the advocates 
for the extension of the permanent settlement of the Cornwallis school 
admit, that the zameendars of Bengal do really now pocket two crores 
and a half of rupees annually, by the solid improvement of the country 
consequent to the permanent settlement” ? 

Would it were really so; but we have it on much better authority, that 
of Mr. Colebrooke, that the sum left them when this settlement was 
formed was only about twenty-six and a half lacs among 60,000 pro- 
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prietors ; (as they now are;) or, putting aside five or six of the great land- 
holders, leaving to the rest, at the average rate of 30 rupees each, a 
rental of 3/. sterling annually! a sum, he adds, “ insufficient to main- 
tain the family of the poorest labourer,” Let us suppose this sum to be 
now doubled or tripled, (the highest estimate of improvement we ever 
heard made in Bengal,) or even increased ten times, as this author con- 
jectures, so that each proprietor may have a rental of 30/. sterling an- 
nually, is it thought so moustrous.a thing, by the partisans of the Com- 
pany, that the natives of India should be allowed to reap so much of the 
fruits of their own country—the land of their forefathers—which has 
been so often dyed with their blood, ruthlessly shed? Are their Chris- 
tian legislators, who absorb ail the rest, not ashamed to confess that it is 
this small portion still left which tugs at their heart-strings ?—not the im- 
poverishment of the zumeendars, the oppression of the people, the uni- 
versal ruin and misery that have overtaken all from the prince even to 
the peasant. 

The author, of course, recommends the same faithless policy to be fol- 
lowed respecting the permanent settlement solemnly promised to the 
ceded and conquered provinces. His reason is simply this: that their 
revenue has considerably increased since the public pledge was given, 
and that as there is a prospect of its being yet still farther augmented, 
treachery to our subjects will be most profitable tothe Company. Under 
the faith of that solemn pledge (given in 1802-3) being ultimately re- 
deemed, the revenue paid by the inhabitants of these districts has increased 
in the large sum of 1,270,000. sterling annually. But, says our author :— 

The increase of land-revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces, from 
1807 to 1813, six years, was fifty-five and a half lacs of rupees, and all this 
after the permaneni settlement promise of the 14th of July 1802, 15th of Sep- 
tember 1804, 10th of July 1805, and Regulation X. 1807, had been made, and 
as often put off. And it is remarkable, that, previous to 1807, the date of the 
last broken promise of a permanent settlement, the increase did not exceed ten 
lacs: ten lacsin five years! It may, therefore, with at least as much plausi- 
bility, be maintained that it was not tll the people felt pretty well assured that 
there would be no permanent settlement, that they did heartily set about in- 
creasing the cultivation. We may, atall events, rest assured that the people of 
Tlindoostan are not so credulous as to allow themselves to be guided by such 
promises. 

He a little before asserts, “on his own knowledge,” from a long resi- 
dence among them, and from the opinion of others still better qualified to 
speak to the fact, that “ notwithstanding the promises of Government, 
the people of the ceded and conquered provinces never really looked for 
a permanent settlement”! Is the character of the honourable Company, 
whose advocate this is, indeed at so low an ebb among its subjects? But 
admitting that it has so deeply impressed the natives of India with this 
opinion of British faith, (Punica fides !) will he tell us how, in the name 
ot heaven, such a belief, so disgraceful to us as a nation, could promote 
the improvement of our Indian revenue? If he will fix upon us this load 
of national infamy, let him, at least, point out how its wages have been 
realized. But it is false to say that the inhabitants of the ceded and 
conquered provinces were ever assured that the pledge, so solemnly and 
repeatedly given, would never be redeemed. British character has indeed 
suffered much by the scandalous delay that has taken place; and those 
who are the causes of it may be as unprincipled as this author believes 
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and wishes them to be. But it was not till 1813, on the expiration of 
the decennial leases of 1803, when the permanent settlement ought to 
have commenced, that symptoms of bad faith were clearly shown to the 
people, All the increase, therefore, in the interim, (553 lacs annually,) 
is justly attributable to the reliance placed on the promise then falsified ; 
and the improvement which has since taken place, may be fairly ascribed 
to the hope not yet entirely extinguished among our Indian subjects, that 
the British Government may have some regard to the principles of honour 
and justice. If the Company goes on still to belie these hopes, it may 
be worth inquiring whether Lord Wellesley will suffer his character to be 
compromised as the instrument of holding out a solemn pledge to the 
natives of India, which is thus shamefully violated ? 

In further illustration of this subject, and of the comparative merits of 
the permanent zumeendarry and the temporary ryotwarry settlements, 
with the latter of which this writer wishes, in spite of every principle of 
honour and justice, to supersede the former,—we shall introduce here an 
extract from the late work of Henry St. John Tucker, Esq. : 

The ceded districts of Madras (says he) furnish, I believe, as good an ex- 
ample as could be taken to show the effects of the ryotwar system: they are 
pointed out by the Court of Directors as an instance to prove that “the diffi- 
cuities attending the system may be surmounted:” they were placed under 
this system of management soon after the period of their cession ; they have 
enjoyed the benefit of select agency ; the Government itself has countenanced 
and encouraged the experiment; and the Officer with whom it originated was 
allowed to model and apply the system in the manner most likely to ensure its 
success: and yet, with all these special advantages, the land-revenue has con- 
tinued nearly stationary during fourteen years, while our Bengal provinces, 
enjoying only the promise of a “ permanent settlement,” have yielded, within 
the same period, an increase of annual revenue to the amount of 1,270,000/.! 

There is, then, no financial superiority even to recommend this system ; 
nothing, in fact, to gain it any favour in the eyes of the rulers of India, 
except, indeed, it be its unparalleled cruelty to the people. Itis well 
known to the Company that this accursed system has ground down the 
inhabitants of the Carnatic to the very dust. In 1805-6, the revenue of 
the province of Canara was 465,093 pagodas; and Lord William Ben- 
tinck declared, that this was then felt to be a light assessment. In 
1816-17, it had sunk to 457,042 pagodas; instead of increasing, it had 
fallen off eight thousand pagodas, after the wretched peasantry had been 
ten years under the scourge of the ryotwar system. The precise causes of 
this decline and misery are described by the Madras Revenue Board in 
their Minute, dated January 1818: : 

To the practice of loading the lowly-assessed or industrious ryot with the 
tax of his less fortunate or improvident neighbour, (a practice condemned by 
the very Officer who adopted it, as both impolitic and unjust ;) to the assump- 
tion of a maximum standard of assessment (the Beriz) much beyond the capa- 
bility of the country, even at the period of its greatest prosperity; to the 
gradual approximation made to this high standard in the actual demand on 
more than half the actual landed property at Canara ; and to the annual valua- 
tion, and consequent uncertainty in the amount, of the assessment on individual 
ryots, as much as to any temporary reduced value of produce, or to the impo- 
sition of new indirect taxes,—are to be ascribed the decline in agriculture, the 
poverty among the ryots, the increased private sale of landed property by the 
landlords, the difficulty of realizing the collections, and the necessity, before 
unknown, of disposing of defaulters’ lands in satisfaction of revenue demands ; 
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which, after fourteen years’ residence in Canara, at leneth constrained the late 
Collector to record his conviction, that the present assessment is beyond the 
resources of the province ! 


Let the reader only reflect on this picture—the gradual approximation 
to an imaginary standard of supposed capability—the tightening up of 
the thumb-serew of the exchequer, until the physician, who has watched 
the process for fourteen years, at last declares that nature will bear no 
more ! To this system of torture, the author before us would, in defiance 
of every principle respected among men, subject the millions in every 
province of our Indian dominions; a proposal only fit to be addressed to 
inquisitors or demons. , 

It is in vain for the Company, or the partisans of this system, to think 
to shelter themselves under the name of Sir Thomas Munro; that able 
officer having, no less than twenty years ago, recorded his conviction in 
favour of a permanent settlement,—an opinion which we have never 
heard that he has since changed. His Report of the 15th of August 
1807, for settling the ceded districts on the coast, contained a project of 
a ryotwarry permanent settlement ; but it was rejected by the Company, 
because it proposed a remission of revenue, generally of thirty-five, in 
some cases, to the extent of thirty-three per cent. He expressed himself 
as follows: 

If by fixing the Government rent at one-third of the gross produce of the 
land, the ryot were allowed to enjoy the remainder, and aL. such FUTURE IN- 
CREASE us might arise from his industry, he would never quit his farm. If more 
than ONE-THIRD is demanded as Government rent, there can be no private pro 
perty! It is also found by experience, that one-third of the produce is the rate 
of assessment at which persons, who are not themselves cultivators, can rent 
(hire) land from Government without loss. The present assessment of these 
districts is about forty-five per cent. of the produce. To bring it to the proposed 
level would require a deduction of twenty-five per cent. of the [net] produce.* 


Here it appears eleven per cent, beyond the average rental of the 
country was extorted as land-tax! Well might Sir Thomas say that 
with such a rate of assessment there could be no private landed property. 
But in other parts of the Madras territory the land-tax amounts to fifty- 
five, to sixty-five, and even to sixty-seven per cent. ;° about double the 
rate usually levied by the cruel Mohammedan despots, even including 
the capitation and other exactions.t In Bengal, also, we have seen, 
that, to a great extent, all private property in the soil is in the same 
manner extinguished, so that estates are ‘‘ sold for nothing, bought for 
nothing.” Such is the land-tax paid by the natives of India ; besides 
the grievous burden of the salt and opium monopolies, taxes on justice, 
and other imposts. Yet this shameless and unprincipled writer has the 
audacity to say that the East India Company has consolidated every 
species of taxation into dues upon the land, and that these amount to no 
more than one thirty-sixth part of the produce ! 

The calculations and statements by which he attempts to prop up these 
extravagant falsehoods, are too absurd to deserve notice. Asan example, 
we may select that given at pages 158, 159, to show the loss that 
would have been sustained by acting honourably towards the ceded and 








? That is, one-fourth of the Government assessment, or 114 deducted from 45, 
would leave 333 per cent. 
3 Vide Law, Tucker, &c. 4 P, 103. 
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conquered provinces, as respects the promised revenue settlement. In 
1808, their revenue is stated to have been 2,25,00,000 rupees; and, in 
1823, 3,00,00,000 rupees; an increase of seventy-five lacs. An ordi- 
nary person would have supposed that by fixing the revenue at the former 
period only, this increase would have been lost. But this writer, by 
fallacious assumptions, as charging the expenses of collection at 33 per 
cent. on one side of the account, and at 9 on the other, makes out the 
supposed loss to be 2,80,58,336 rupees, more than three times its real 
amount, The increase of revenue arose, as is well known, (and admit- 
ted by the author in the very preceding page,) from waste lands being 
brought into cultivation. Therefore, although these were estimated ori- 
ginally at one-fourth of the whole arable soil, they could not amount to 
so much after fifteen years progressive improvement. Yet he now 
throws them all into the scale, and sets them down as a sure source of 
revenue, equally valuable with the rest ; although, if this were the case, 
why did the cultivator give other fields a preference? Nay, he does not 
estimate them at one-fourth, which he gives on the authority of Mr. Cole- 
brooke as the real quantity in 1808, but as one-third, as if the waste land 
had been increasing, not diminishing, during the last fifteen years! For 
this, he quotes the authority of Lord Cornwallis, who, in 1789, indeed 
declared one-third of the Company’s territories to be a jungle. But this 
could not apply to the provinces not then ceded or conquered ; far less 
to the state of these territories in 1823, almost twenty years after that 
illustrious nobleman was in his grave! Is the resurrection of a witness 
to depose to a fact happening long after his death, one of the happy 
fictions of the Mohammedan law ? 

We need not bestow many words on another of the author's objections 
to the permanent settlement,—an apprehension of loss of revenue from the 
depreciation of the currency. He takes the trouble to reckon up a great 
number of circumstances that cause an extraordinary waste of the precious 
metals in India, and mentions that the evil is increased vastly from the 
balance of trade being now turned against that country, and evidently 
thinks, poor man! that a diminution in the quantity of bullion in the 
market depreciates its value. A little common sense (as he despises 
political economy) might have taught him that the tax-payers, instead 
of benefiting, will be the first to suffer from a diminution of the circulat- 
ing medium, in which they have to pay their taxes; and this is indeed 
sufficient to render the perinanent settlement a very feeble security to the 
landholders, while such men as Lord Amherst are scattering away their 
rupees with one hand, in attacks upon the Burman empire, and with 
the other, if any remain, shipping them off to England as a remittance 
of the ‘‘ tribute” or ‘‘ surplus revenue.” Assuredly, while this system 
continues, impoverishment will proceed with accelerated pace, whatever 
mode be adopted of raising the taxes. 

The author, as might be expected of one so full of ignorance and pre- 
judices on every other subject, is an enemy to Colonization. He com- 
mences his objections to it with a very pleasant paradox: “ India (says 
he) is already colonized! India, comparatively at least, is crowded with 
population ; and to talk of colonizing a country already filled with 
INHABITANTS, is at best not very intelligible.” To him few things are; 
but he admits that India requires moral improvement, which, to any 
considerable extent, we presume colonization only can carry thither, He 
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however denies this, alleging, that the standard of moral excellence is to 
be transplanted only through the medium of the honourable men (like 
himself) employed by the honourable Company, not by a vile ‘ pro- 
miseuous herd of colonists.” We must quote his words, as they are so 
characteristic of the class to which he belongs :— 


I would venture to hope that, under the present bystent, though the operation 
may be slow, (niisetably slow and retrogressive!] yet a higher standard of 
moral excellence may be transplanted into India through the medium of the 
enlightened and honourable men now employed in that quarter of the world, 
(by the Company too,) than would follow the introduction of a promiscuous 
herd of colonists, who would, generally speaking, be inferior [why so?] to 
those they left behind them in England, and would probably not much surpass, 
= in moral or intellectual endowments, those they would come among in 
ndia. 
Is the worst of them inferior to the author of this volume, either in 
talent or principle? But he proceeds— 
Whoever has seen the class of migrating Europeans in India, and has com- 
ared them with the Indian even of the ordinary rank of society, will assuredly 
1ope for little improvement to that country from colonization. 


If such be the case under the present non-colonizing system, which 
has the strongest possible tendency to exclude respectable settlers from 
the country, is not this itself an argument for change? But it is essen- 
tially false even now; and we shall prove, from the author’s own words, 
that he has uttered this base slander upon the character of his absent 
countrymen, contrary to his own internal conviction. At page 334, we 
have the following paragraph :— 

I cannot omit expressing, under present circumstances, my humble opinion 
in this place, that great advantage might be derived, by investing with judicial, 
as well as magisterial power, European gentlemen, not in the Company’s service, 
resident in the interior, who are known tohave an intimate knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the country, of the people around them, and by whom they are respected. 
Many most worthy, intelligent, and highly-respected gentlemen are to be found 
all over the country, to whom jurisdiction to a certain extent might be given in 
civil disputes, such as those of boundaries, of right to water, to fish, to pasture, 
to wood, disputed rents between the cultivators and landlords, difference be- 
tween these about pergunnah rates of reit, and every matter having reference 
to husbandry. It often happens that men carry on disputes for want of a per- 
son to whom they can appeal, which at first are trifling, but in the end become 
very serious, The natural respect accorded to such a man as I have described 
would at once point him out as the fountain of justice between them, and they 
Would submit to his decision. 


So much for the respectability of British colonists in India, whom 
this unprincipled slanderer has insolently called a migrating herd, infe- 
tior to the ordinary Natives of the country. We shall now prove, from 
his own words too, that they are respected and beloved by the people, 
by whom their presence is felt to be a public blessing ; while no Native, 
we aré told, (p. 357,) “ dare approach ” the servants of the Company, 
who have no time (if they had inclination) to listen to their grievances, 
and are only regarded as instruments of “ check, control and eraction.” 
But in ‘answer to a supposed objection lest the British settlers should 
abuse the magisterial powers with which he Be sre to invest them, he 
says (p. 359) “ there is no such danger.” For— 

The respectable gentlemen whom I have in view, (and certainly none other 
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but the most respectable ought to be thought of,) are not in the habit of oppress- 
ing the Natives. It is their interest not to do so, but, on the contrary, to treat 
them with the utmost tenderness, which they almost universally observe towards 
them; and which highly praiséworthy conduct no advantage (for indeed there 
would be none) arising out of their new situation would ever compensate them 
for discontinuing, They accordingly make a point of conciliating the people ; 
their very style and language to them is different from ours of the Company’s 
service, Commercial dealings have a decided and direct tendency to humanize 
the intercourse of mankind. 


He also bears testimony (p. 358) to the mutual attachment between 
them and the people, and “ their influence over the middling classes of 
(Native) society ;” and confesses (at p. 236) that it is by means of such 
men only that the country can be improved by the irrigation of the soil : 

. Because in India, among the Natives, there are neither the energy to under- 
take, nor the means to accomplish, improvements on a scale so extensive as that 
contemplated here. If Government should think fit to admit participation in 
attempting such undertakings, it is not to be doubted that the co-operation of 
individuals might be obtained among the wealthy and enterprising of European 
population. 


When will a Government, holding a ten year’s lease of a country, 
improve it for the benefit of posterity? ‘The supposition is absurd; but 
it might soon be done by such men as Colonization would pour into the 
country,—the Owens, the Birkbecks,—who would then venture to carry 
thither their capital, their talents, their philanthropy, when no longer 
exposed to the danger of being transported like felons without any cause 
or offence, to the utter ruin of their families and fortunes, at the mere 
pleasure of a capricious and arbitrary despot. : 


It is worthy of remark here, that without the aid of these British set- 
tlers, thus trampled upon by the Company, and alternately praised and 
aspersed by its minions, as best suits their argument, it would be impos- 
sible for it to realise its surplus revenue: indigo, the cultivation of which 
these settlers alone could have raised to its present importance, being 
almost the only article now capable of affording a remittance to this 
country. But having become subjects of the Company, neither the 
colour of their skin, nor the sacred laws of their native country, can save 
them from the fate of all its suhjects—to be degraded and trampled upon 
by the very men who fatten on the fruits of their industry. We know, 
by the very latest accounts from India, that the Company’s servants in 
the interior, (acting, no doubt, according to instructions,) are now silently 
driving the British planters from the country by threats of transportation 
held over their heads; and these helpless men are compelled to suffer in 
silence, in hopes of thereby mitigating the severity of those unfeeling 
despots at home and abroad, who have the power of either restoring them 
to their friends and property, or completing their ruin. Unfortunately, 
the Company thinks it can now do without the aid of British subjects, 
as they have already taught the Natives how to make indigo sufficient to 
complete its investment. 

In respect to the amount of surplus revenue drawn from India, we 
cannot descend to an examination of this author’s statements or calcula- 
tions, which we have found already so entirely unworthy of credit. He 
objects to the word “tribute” applied to it, as a term highly obnoxious, 
because it implies “ an exaction, imposed by rapacity, levied by force, 
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yielded under the impulse of fear, and without any equivalent” ! 
This is, indeed, as correct a description of the thing as he could possibly 
have given; and for that very reason the name has been in use for an 
age past,'and is employed even by the author’s oracle, Mr. Grant!’ He 
says, ‘‘ the barbarians of old conquered and imposed a tribute on the 
vanquished, as a price of their safety from plunder, if not from extermi- 
nation.” In the very next page, he defends the Company’s tribute, on 
the supposition that it is a just price for the protection of India from 
“ lawless plunderers.” He has, besides, the hardihood to insinuate that 
the Company has justly earned the tribute, by having ‘ protected them 
in their persons and property, encouraged their commerce, increased 
their manufactures ; so that the ‘country has flourished, happiness pre- 
vailed, and wealth abounded”! We have shown, over and over, from 
his own words too, that the right of property has been annihilated ; as to 
protection of life, we have the testimony of the Members of the Bengal 
Government ° that the country is overspread every night with rapine, 
murder, and every species of atrocity—such, says Mr. Dowdeswell, 

as “would make the BLOOD RUN COLD WITH HORROR!” 
Scenes of human suffering so dreadful, that men of the bighest character 
are afraid to describe a thousandth part of what they know, because even 
that is too horrible to obtain belief. Yet we find the author of this book, 
a servant of the Company, knowing all this, so callous to every feeling of 
shame or humanity, as to talk of our Indian subjects as abounding in 
wealth and happiness ! 

How does he refute, “ specifically and entirely,” the statement of the 
author of ‘ Colonial Policy,’ that the amount of public and private tribute 
drawn from India, from 1765 to 1820, averaged for these fifty-five years 
two millions per annum ?’—By quoting a statement of a Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, (Mr. N. Smith,) dated 1790,—thirty years before 
the close of the account he attempts to refute! Is this dishonesty or 
sheer stupidity ? (Pref. p. 18.) We are ata loss to determine which ; 
we have, in the same page, a single sentence which defies explanation 
on any principle, either of honour or of arithmetic. In the work on ‘ Co- 
lonial Policy,’ the public and private tribute both together are stated to 
average two millions annually. In reply, this author asserts, (on the 
faith of calculations too puerile to be noticed, and also thirty years too far 
back,) that— 

This enormous tribute, abstracted by the Compuny, will not exceed 200,000/. 
instead of 2,000,000/. or one-fifth of what he states it to be. 


The statement was not the amount drawn by the Company alone, but 
both public and private tribute: then, what are we to think of a financier 
who considers 200,000/. to be the fifth part of two millions ? 

We had intended to subjoin a list of the numerous gross misstatements 
and perversions of fact scattered throughout the volume, but find they 
would occupy by far too much space. But we must notice, however 
briefly, some of those contained in his episode on the Indian Press.—We 
feel great satisfaction in finding every writer of such a character as this 
ranking himself among the enemies of a free press in India. Their hatred 





5 Vide ‘ Colonial Policy,’ p. 108. 
6 Vide Colonel Stewart’s Pamphiet, p. 79. 
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and aspersions are the greatest honours they can confer on the liberal 
part of Lord Hastings's administration, and those who advocated freedom 
of discussion in that country ; which was not intended to gain the fayour 
of, but rather to check, the unprincipled and profligate abusers of power. 
The author asserts, that the newspapers in the Native languages acted 
‘in unison, if not combination,” with the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ in control- 
ling the Government; (an assertion totally destitute of truth ;) that at 
the time Lord Hastings resigned the government of Bengal, early in 
1823, the latter publication ‘‘ had been the means of exciting much dis- 
sension in society, and had made considerable progress in sapping the 
Soundations of our power in India” ! 

This last assertion, coming from such a quarter, is too absurd to de- 
serve notice; but as to the dissension in society, whatever existed can be 
better accounted for by ascribing it to its true cause—the masked slan- 
derers, (of whom this writer might be one,) who deluged the country 
with libels, published through a paper (‘John Bull’) under the imme- 
diate protection of Government; libels so atrocious, that when brought 
before a court of justice, the Judge declared he could not think of them 
without horror! And these were not the production of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ but libels directed against its editor ; not by the advocates of a 
free press, but by its most bitter enemies, who dreaded lest their own 
conduct should be exposed to that salutary control of public scrutiny, 
which makes the freedom of the press to be as much detested by certain 
classes in Calcutta, as the Old Bailey is by certain classes in London,— 
because it “saps the foundation of their power”! If the latter were 
formed into an hotiourable Company, and had booksellers to publish their 
opinions, they would no doubt assign as many ingenious reasons for abo- 
lishing English courts of justice altogether in this country, or at least 
effectually tying up their hands, as the author proposes to do in India. 
It would be little to the credit of their talents if they could not find 
equally plausible arguments for banishing all magistrates, police-officers, 
thief-catchers, &c. and breaking up all gaols and houses of correction, 
with those employed for arbitrarily banishing British subjects from India, 
putting down the press, and every other means likely to expose the con- 
duct of evil doers, and bring them to justice. 

As an effectual shield from such danger, the author proposes that all 
those (Natives or otherwise) living within the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court, should be rendered banishable at the mere arbitrary will 
of the local government, so as to be placed within the reach of the Com- 
pany’s Judges, the paid servants of that government, and dismissible at 
its pleasure. The latter are consequently thought better tools to work 
with than his Majesty's Judges, who are only responsible to the British 
Parliament and the Ministers of the Crown, and are, therefore, not at 
all fit for the purposes of Indian rulers. We are glad the enemies of a 
free press have at last spoken out so plainly, that the real character of 
their system can no longer be mistaken by those who may have been 
hitherto cajoled by their professions. Now, it is openly avowed by this 
zealous but indiscreet partisan, that the object they are aiming at, is a 
pure and absolute despotism, free from the control of either law or justice 
in any shape whatever. If the cause of their implacable hatred to a free 
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with an aversion to English courts of justice, worthy of the inmates of 
Newgate. 

We must conclude, although much yet remains in the volume before 
us requiring comment and reprobation. We may truly say that it is 
altogether worthy of the cause it advocates. So much pedantry and 
presumption, united with real ignorance and folly, were never perhaps 
before collected together in the form of a book. Its callous disregard of 
truth and principle, its shameless effrontery in advocating measures not 
only cruel and unjust, but infamous, cannot be read without unmingled 
detestation. 





SONG-—FOR AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Air—* The Exile of Erin.’ 


*Twas the last parting wish, breathed with heart-felt devotion, 
By the friend who reluctantly bade us adieu, 

That we oft, while he wander’d afar on the Ovean, 
Would recal the past scenes which together we knew ; 

And sometimes amidst the gay circle of pleasure, 

Would silently steal a fond moment of leisure, 

While Mem’ry unlock’d the recess of her treasure, 
To remember the Friend who is gone far away. 


Then say shall the wish, which he sigh’d while expressing, 
As if sad forbodings his fancy hung o’er, 

Shall the wish that he breathed—all its ardour repressing— 
Be doom’d to oblivion, and thought of no more? 

Oh, no !—while the orb of creation is beaming, 

While Nature, with light, life, and love, still is teeming, 

While the hearf’s purple torrent with health shall be streaming, 
We'll remember the Friend who is gone far away. 


To her faithful arms from whom destiny tore him, 
To the infant that smiled on their union of love, 
To the friends. of his bosom, in safety restore him, 
Ye spirits that wait on the mandates of Jove ; 
¥et there, while their full cup of joy is o’erflowing, 
And with riutual delight their fond bosoms are glowing, 
Let him steal but a moment of Nature’s endowing, 
To remember the Friends whom he left far away. 


Should Fate, o’er the footsteps of mortals presiding, 
Direct him again to the beach of our shore, 

The ardour of friendship—its warmth near subsiding— 
Shall welcome him still to the porch of our door. 
But, oh! should this wish of our hearts happen never, 
Neither distance nor time our affections can sever, 
Nor e’en Destiny break the firm pledge, that for ever, 
We'll remember each other, while far, far away ! 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS XIV.! 


Ir has been already observed, that the war of the succession consti- 
tuted the grand political error of the reign of Louis XIV. In prosecuting 
the ambitious scheme of uniting the French and Spanish empires under 
the dynasty of the house of Bourbon, Louis lost the affections of his own 
subjects, and forfeited the popularity which he once enjoyed. The enor- 
mous expenses of the war rendered a heavy taxation indispensable : com- 
mercial enterprise was abandoned, and the internal trade of the country 
was reduced to a state of stagnation ; private individuals were compelled 
to send their plate to the mint in order to increase the currency ; and the 
population was so alarmingly diminished by famine and war, that an 
edict was issued to encourage early marriages, by exempting the parents 
of twelve children from any duties or impost. After the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, Louis became so sensible of his position, that he proposed to 
Marshal Villars to withdraw the army to the banks of the Somme, and 
leave Paris open to the Duke of Marlborough. The dismissal of the 
Whigs by Queen Anne, and the formation of a Tory administration, 
saved the capital from that degradation; and the victory of Denain, 
gained by Villars from Prince Eugene, enabled the French ministers to 
conclude a general peace. 

In this article we invite the attention of the reader to a consideration 
of the private life of Louis X1V. during the last ten years of his reign, 
the deaths of his grandchildren, his famous testament, and the rivalry of 
the Dukes of Orleans and Maine. ‘The Grand Dauphin died on the 14th 
of April 1711, leaving his son, the Duke of Burgundy, heir-apparent to 
the throne. This prince had been educated by the celebrated Fenelon, 
and the pupil was worthy of his preceptor. He was religious, without 
austerity ; magnificent, without ostentation; dignified, without hauteur. 
He was an affectionate husband, a dutiful son, a fond parent, and a sin- 
cere friend. Had he lived in these days, he would have shocked by his 
liberalism the courtiers of the Thuilleries, and the bigots of the Escurial. 
St. Simon relates an anecdote of the Duke of Burgundy, which was gene- 
rally pronounced by the aristocrats to be “le plus affreux blaspheme,” 
but which the dauphin, even in those dark days of political superstition, 
announced to the court as a “ grande et sainte vérite.” The conversation 
turned upon the discontent of the people on account of the taxation, 
and it was remarked by Bontemps, that as the learned doctors of the 
Sorbonne had declared that every thing in- France belonged of right to 
the king, his subjects were highly ungrateful, as they subsisted solely on 
his bounty. The duke immediately replied, ‘‘ Les rois sont faits pour 
les peuples, et non pas les peuples pour les rois.” This declaration of his 
political sentiments, announced in the presence of his grandfather, who 
was most jealously tenacious of his prerogative, created as much conster- , 
nation among the grovelling reptiles of the court, as it spread joy and 
hope among the public. The present distress was patiently supported, 





1 Concluded from our last Number, Vol, VJ. p. 536. 
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and the prospect of a virtuous monarch, ruling his people with mildness 
and justice, cheered up the drooping spirits of the nation. What might 
the French not have expected trom the pupil of the author of Telema- 
chus, and the personal administration of the amiable and enlightened 
Fenelon? But it pleased the Almighty to disappoint these expectations 
of public prosperity, and to terminate, in the prime of life, the promised 
career of the dauphin. 

The circumstances of his death, which spread dismay and horror 
among the Parisians, require a somewhat circumstantial detail. On the 
5th of February 1712, the dauphiness was suddenly seized with a cold 
shivering, which continued, with very little intermission or abatement, 
to the 7th. She was bled in the foot, which gave a momentary relief, 
but on the 12th she expired. The dauphin himself was affected in the 
same manner on the day after the decease of his wife ; and after linger- 
ing in great agonies to the 18th, he also died. The infant Duke of 
Brittany, their eldest son, experienced the fate of his parents; and the 
most lively apprehensions were felt for the safety of their only surviving 
child, the Duke of Anjou, then two years of age, who afterwards became 
Louis XV. To prevent any interruption in the continuity of the narra- 
tive of events, it may here be observed, that the Duke of Berry, the re- 
maining grandson of Louis XIV., died on the 4th of May 1714, at the 
age of twenty-eight; by which extinction of the direct line, the only 
individual between the crown and the Duke of Orleans was the infant 
Duke of Anjou, the son of the dauphin Duke of Burgundy. 

As soon as the mournful intelligence was communicated to the public, 
one universal cry of lamentation pervaded the whole of France. The 
Parisians, who had better opportunities of appreciating the virtues of the 
deceased prince than the inhabitants of the provinces, openly and vio- 
lently declared their suspicions of poison. It was insisted that the dead 
bodies should be examined; and Louis, alarmed by the frantic despair 
of his subjects, who called aloud for vengeance, consented to the opera. 
tion. The investigation increased the suspicions of secret assassination, 
and the Duke of Orleans was accused of having sacrificed his cousins to 
his ambition. We are of opinion, after maturely weighing the testimony 
on both sides with some degree of attention, that the Duke was entirely 
guiltless of the charge ; and as the question is interesting and important, 
we shall give our reasons for pronouncing a verdict of acquittal. The 
principal physician, Fagon, declared that the body of the dauphin exhi- 
bited marks of poison ; but there are strong grounds to disbelieve his evi- 
dence. Fagon was the creature of Madame de Maintenon; and, from 
motives of gratitude for past services, as well as from the hope of future 
advantage, it may be fairly presumed that the physician would adopt the 
views of his patroness, identify his own interests with hers, and en- 
deavour to alienate the friendship and confidence of the king from every 
person who counteracted her wishes. 

In the last article on this subject, we observed that Madame de Main- 
tenon had educated the children of Madame de Montespan, and that 
she was devotedly attached to the Duke of Maine, the favourite child of 
Louis, She had lived on very bad terms with the Duke of Orleans, and 
on many occasions had thwarted his applications to the king, more par- 
ticularly when he solicited the command of the army in Spain. From 
this circumstance, and his libertine and irreligious habits, Madame and 
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the Duke were @ /’outrance ; and in the event of the king's death, she 
dreaded the severe retaliation of Orleans. It was quite obyious that 
Louis could not long survive, he having attained his seventy-fifth year ; 
and as the Duke of Anjou was an infant, it was also certain that the 
Duke of Orleans, as eldest prince of the blood-royal, would be appointed 
regent during the minority, with a very rational prospect of arriving at 
the throne. Under these circumstances, it became the policy of Madame 
de Maintenon to prejudice Louis against his nephew, and induce him to 
nominate the Duke of Maine, his illegitimate son, regent of the empire, 
and guardian of the Duke of Anjou. If she succeeded in this project, 
she gained three advantages : first, she protected herself against the pro- 
bable resentment of the Duke of Orleans; secondly, she gratified her 
affection towards her favoured protége; and, thirdly, she disappointed 
the ambition, and triumphed over the vanity, of the Duchess of Orleans, 
the mother of her enemy, whose German principles of etiquette were 
shocked by the elevation of the widow of Scarron. Considering, then, 
that Fagon was the tool of De Maintenon, and entirely dependent on her 
support for the rank and emolument of his appointment, it may be pre- 
sumed, primé facie, that his testimony was suspicious, or, at any rate, 
that some other evidence ought to have corroborated his opinion on a case 
ot such importance to the honour and humanity of the duke. 

It is, therefore, the duty of an impartial historian to search for further 
proof, which may either confirm or invalidate the decision of Fagon. In 
the first place, then, we oppose the positive oath of Marechal, the head 
surgeon, to the evidence of Fagon, who opened the body with his own 
hand. And be it observed, that Marechal gained nothing by his honesty, 
but, on the contrary, risked his situation by opposing the medical report, 
which coincided with the wishes of the confessor, the Sorbonne, and the 
Jesuits, who united with Madame de Maintenon in blackening the 
character of the duke, because he was a friend and supporter of the 
Jansenists: Marechal declared that in his practice in the hospitals he 
had witnessed many cases precisely similar to that of the dauphin, his 
wife, and child ; and that several patients, at that time in the Hotel Dieu, 
exhibited the same exterior marks of discolouration of skin, which arose 
entirely from a corrupt state of blood. He challenged Fagon to go to 
the hospitals, and examine the sick; but the physician declined. Let, 
then, the evidence of Fagon and Marechal be balanced against each 
other, granting to both an equal knowledge of their profession ; and also 
take into the account the relative situation of the two witnesses, and the 
private motives which might have influenced their decision, and we 
apprehend that the accusation of poison will not appear to have been 
substantiated by any clear or unequivocal arguments. But, as we are 
desirous of exculpating the memory of the Duke of Orleans from any 
participation in the crime of murder, we subjoin the following extract 
from Voltaire, which sufficiently accounts for the sudden deaths in the 
royal family, without any recourse to marvellous or unnatural expedients : 
“Ce mal fit périr & Paris, en moins d’un mois, plus de cing cents per- 
sonnes. M. le duc de Bourbon, petit fils du prince de Conde, le duc-de 
la Trémouille, Madame de la Vrilliére, Madame de Listenai, en furent 
attaqués ala cour. Le Marquis de Gondrin, fils du duc d’Antin, en 
mourut en deux jours; sa femme, depuis comtesse de Toulouse, fut a 
l'agonie, Cette maladie parcourut toute la France: elle fit périr, en 
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Lorraine, les ainés de ce duc de Lorraine (Francois) destiné a étre un jour 
empereur, et a relever la maison d’Autriche.” * 

If any additional proof of the complete innocence of the Duke of Or- 
leans were required, we might urge the cogent and judicious observation 
of Duelus, the historian of the regency, who remarks, if the duke had 
poisoned the dauphin, the dauphiness, the Duke of Brittany, and the 
Duke of Berry, and thus removed four obstacles, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would have spared the infant Duke of Anjou, the sole re- 
maining claimant to the succession? But however satisfied we may be 
of the falsity of this accusation, a very different feeling operated on the 
enfeebled mind of the unfortunate Louis, whose feelings were agonized 
by the accumulated misfortunes of his family, and the misery and dis- 
content of his subjects. When the Duke of Orleans visited him, he was 
received with horror and indignation. De Maintenon and the Jesuits had 
satisfied the king that the murderer of his children stood in his presence, 
and with such impressions this dreadful interview took place. The duke 
demanded a public trial; and on being refused, he requested to be im- 
prisoned in the Bastile. To this Louis also objected ; but he incarcerated 
a German chemist, named Homberg, who lived with the duke, and 
superintended his laboratory. 

We now approach the period at which Louis executed his famous 
will, by which he excluded the duke from the throne, and, in the event 
of the death of the Duke of Anjou, nominated his illegitimate children 
kings of France. On this extraordinary transaction we shall dilate at 
some length, because it appears to us to have accelerated, more than any 
other event, the progress of political opinion throughout France, and 
formed the origin of that struggle between prerogative and privilege which 
terminated in the late revolution. 

The attachment of Louis to the children of Madame de Montespan has 
been already noticed. From a laudable feeling of paternal affection, he 
was always devising some scheme for advancing their dignity, though at 
last he carried this disposition to a most culpable extreme. He com- 
menced this project in 1676. The President, De Harlay, was the per- 
son he selected to promote his object. He exhibited considerable dex- 
terity on this occasion, by simply establishing a precedent for legitimat- 
ing natural children. The Duke of Longueville had a son by a married 
woman, and Louis advised him to apply to De Harlay, for the purpose 
of conferring on this child all the rights and privileges which would have 
descended to him had he been born in wedlock. The duke followed the 
recommendation of the king, taking special care in the petition not to 
mention the name of the mother. The Parliament, ruled by De Harlay, 
who had been promised the Chancellorship if he succeeded, sanctioned 
the application, and thus established the precedent which produced such 
fatal consequences.° 





2 Siecle de Louis XIV. 

3 St Simon, in his Memoirs, abuses De Harlay, and certainly does him injus- 
tice, by the excess of his invectives. He was a man of decided abilities; aud 
notwithstanding his conduct on the petition of the Duke of Longueville, his 
integrity and impartiality as a judge are highly deserving of praise. The follow- 
ing anecdoté displays the free and ironical bolduess of his character :—A cause 
came before him, in which the Jesuits were the plaintiffs and the Oratorians the 
defendants, He induced them to desist from judicial proceedings, and concluded 
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In 1694, the Duke of Maine and his brother, the Count of Thoulouse, 
were raised to an intermediate rank between the princes of the blood- 
royal and the dukes and peers of France. In 1710, Louis elevated the 
children of the Duke of Maine and his brother to the same dignity as 


they themselves enjoyed ; and by this second innovation, St. Simon and’ 


his friends appear to have been overwhelmed with mortification and re- 
sentment. In 1715, Father Daniel published his history of France by 
the secret advice of Madame de Maintenon; and the wily old Jesuit, 
“sous lair naif d'un homme qui écarte les préjugés avec discernement, 
et qui ne cherche que la vérité,”*¢ insinuated that the greatest number of 
the kings of the first race, many of the second, and some of the third, 
were illegitimate. This opinion soon gained ground with the court 
circle. The Princess D’Harcourt thus writes to Madame de Maintenon: 
‘* Malgré mon ignorance, je ne laisse pas de savoir que sa majesté a suivi 
exemple du premier roi chrétien. Le fondateur de cette mornarchie, 
Clovis, ne le valoit pas; et pourtant en pareil cas il a encore plus fait.” 
The Duchess of Maine appears to have been intoxicated with delight at 
reading this precious farrago of old Daniel. ‘Ah, Madame,” says the 
Duchess in a letter to De Maintenon, “ que le roi peut faire de grands 
miracles! Je connois toute létendue de la grace prodigieuse que ce 
grand prince daigne répandre sur ma famille. Mes petits enfants parta- 
geront ma reconnoissance. Je pourrai desormais les produire hardi- 
ment, sans étre embarrassée.’’s 

In prosecuting this plan for the promotion of his natural offspring, 
Louis appears to have acted with considerable discretion, and though his 
advances were silent and slow, yet he at length arrived at the consum- 
mation of his impolitic design. But though the unhappy old man had 
resolved to execute his testament, he appears to have suffered a martyr- 
dom of mental disquietude. He spoke to Villars on the subject of his 
family; and after a long conversation on public and private affairs, during 
which the venerable sufferer was bathed in tears, he finished the interview 
in these words, indicative of a broken spirit and a bleeding heart :— 
“* Vous voyez mon état, Monsieur le Maréchal : il y a peu d’exemples de 
ce qui m’arrive, et que l'on perde dans la méme se:naine son petit-fils, 
sa petite belle-fille, et leur fils, tous de grande espérance et tres tendre- 
ment aimés. Dieu me punit: je l’ai bien mérité. J'en souffrirai moins 
dans l'autre monde; mais suspendons mes douleurs sur les malheurs do- 
mestiques, et voyons ce qui peut faire pour prévenir ceux du royaume.” ° 
The day at last arrived on which he affixed his signature to his will; after 
which ceremony it was locked up in a secret recess of the grand chamber 
of state, and secured by three keys, one of which was given to the Pre- 
sident of the Council, another to the Procureur-General, and a third to 
the Registrar of the royal edicts. The substance of the will was as fol- 
lows: in the event of the king’s death, a council of regency was to be 
established, of which the Duke of Orleans was nominated President, to 
be assisted by the Duke of Bourbon when he had attained to his twenty- 





his peace-making harangue in these caustic terms: turning to the Jesuits, and 
making a profound reverence, he said, ‘* Holy Fathers, there is infinite happiness 
in living with you;” and then looking at the Oratorians, he continued, ‘* And 
there is indescribable felicity, Holy Fathers, in dying with you.” 
* St, Simon, Vol. VII. p. 334. 5 Lettres de Maintenon, Vol. VIL p. 214, 
6 Vie de Villars, Vol. IL. p. 197, 
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fourth year, the Duke of Maine, the Count of Thoulouse, the Chancellor 
Voisen, Marshals Villeroy, Villars, Tallard and D’Atarcourt, the four 
Secretaries of State, and the Comptroller-General. In this council, 
every thing was to be decided by a majority of voices. The President 
only gave a casting vote when the numbers were equal. The person of 
the king was placed under the protection of the regency, but the Duke 
of Maine was intrusted with his education, with an absolute and un- 
divided control over the royal body-guard. In the event of the Duke 
of Maine’s death, the Count of Thoulouse was appointed his successor.? 

Such were the principal features in the famous testament of Louis XIV. 
by which he altered the established laws of the empire, deprived the 
Duke of Orleans of his birth-right, and placed the whole efficient powers 
of the Government in the hands of his illegitimate children, But he 
appears to have doubted the disposition of his subjects to respect and 
obey his commands after his death; and from his address to the First 
President, on delivering the will into his care, it may be presumed that 
Madame de Maintenon and the Duke of Maine had terrified him into a 
reluctant acquiescence. ‘ Voici mon testament,” said Louis to the 
President: ‘‘ l’exemple des rois mes prédécesseurs, et celui du roi 
mon péere, ne me laissent point ignorer ce qui celui-ci pourra devenir ; 
mais on l’a youlu, on m’a tourmenté, on ne m’a donné ni paix ni 
patience qu’il ne fit fait. J’ai donc acheté mon repos. Prenez-le. 
Emportez-le. Il deviendra ce qu'il pourra; mais au moins je serai 
tranquille, et je n’en entendrai pas plus parler.”* He survived the 
execution of this testament but a short period. After a reign of seventy- 
two years, he expired at Versailles on the Ist of September 1715. 
The decision of the Parliament of Paris on the legality of his will, and 
the consequences of their deliberations, belong to the history of the 
regency. We shall devote the remainder of this article to a brief and 
compressed summary of such events as occurred during the reign, which 
convey an idea of the spirit of the times. 

The name of Louis XIV. has been transmitted to posterity decorated 
with the title of Louis Le Grand. The historical panegyrists who con- 
ferred this noble appellation on their monarch, appear to us not to have 
adduced sufficient evidence to justify their encomium. That Louis 
deserved the attribute of greatness in his individual capacity, the facts 
of his private life detailed in our last article abundantly disprove. He 
was there exhibited as a heartless sensualist, destitute of the principles 
of honour, devoid of common humanity, grossly ignorant, a bigot in 
religion, selfish, proud, unfeeling and tyrannical. If a man, dishgured 
with these vices, is to receive the title of “‘ The Great,” merely because 
the accident of birth gaye him a crown, by what language shall we 
express our opinion of Trajan or Antoninus? It is a libel on virtue to 
insult the Roman Emperors with an epithet common to them and 
Louis XIV. But it has been urged, that in his public character as 
a king, Louis merits the title of Le Grand. The famous Abbé Maury 
has concentrated all the declamation of the Frencli writers on this 
favourite topic. We give it entire, in order to exhibit a specimen 
of French historical argument. ‘‘ Ce monarque eut a la téte de ses 
armeés, Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, Catinat, Crequi, Boufflers, 





7 Avrigny, Vol. V. p. 329. 8 St. Simon, Vol. II. p. 319, 
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Montesquieu, Vendéme, et Villars. Duquesne, Tourville, du Guay- . 


Trouin, commandoient ses escadres. Colbert, Louvois, Torey, étoient 
appelés 4 ses conseils. Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, lui annoncerent 
ses devoirs. Son premier sénat avoit Molé et Lamoignon pour chefs, 
Talon et D’Aguesseau pour organes. Vauban fortifioit ses citadelles, 
Riquet creusa ses canaux; Penault et Mansard construisoient ses palais ; 
Pujet, Girardon, Le Poussin, Le Sueur et Le Brun, les embellissoient ; 
Le Nétre dessinoit ses jardins ; Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Quinnault, 
La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Boileau, éclairoient sa raison et amusoient 
ses loisirs; Montausier, Bossuet, Beauvilliers, Fénélon, Huet, Fléchier, 
L’ Abbé de Fleury, elevoient ses enfans. C’est avec cette auguste cortége 
de génies immortels que Louis XIV. appuyé sur tous ces grauds hommes, 
qu'il sut mettre et conserver leur place, se présente aux regards de la 
postérité.” * 

When the Abbé Maury composed this oratorical declamation, his 
principal object was to dazzle the senses of his auditors, excite their 
national vanity, and introduce himself into the Academy with the or = 
tation of being a staunch Frenchman and a splendid rhetorician. But 
this eulogium of the age of Louis XIV. has now become an historical 
record, and has an obvious tendency to fascinate and mislead the judg- 
ment of a young and enthusiastic student. We must endeavour to expose 
the sophistry, and brush off the gilding of this tinsel verbiage. Maury 
commences his list of worthies with a dozen military names. What did 
these mighty men of war achieve? Turenne devastated the Palatinate, 
and destroyed thousands of innocent children and unprotected women, 
and Luxembourg, invading the Dutch territories with an army ten times 
more numerous than his opponents possessed, subdued many of their 
towns. But what became of the military demi-gods of this boasted 
age, when Marlborough and Eugene with equal forces encountered 
them? Let | lenheim, and Ramilies, and Ouceharde, and Malplaque‘ 
answer. As to the sailors of France, with Tourville at their head, let 
Cape La Hogue bear witness to their inferiority, and the name of Russell 
silence the eulogies of Maury. But he proceeds to say, that Bossuet and 
his colleagues taught Louis to be religious, and Lamoignon presided over 
his senate. Bossuet must have neglected his duty, we conceive, or his 
pupil could not have dragooned his subjects into a parliamentary formu- 
ary of worship; and we apprehend that Lamoignon had a very com- 
fortable sinecure, and suffered very little uneasiness from the debates of 
the French senate. As a patron of genius, Louis is entitled to very 
qualified praise: Racine died in disgrace; Moliere struggled without 
any aid from the court; Fenelon was intentionally banished to Cambray, 
that his influence might not be felt in the royal palaces; and Fleury with 
great difficulty obtained the poor and remote bishopric of Frejus, but 
never enjoyed the confidence or benefited by the bounty of the king. 

In point of fact, the whole of this panegyric of Maury’s is founded in 
an artful sophistry: he mentions the names of several celebrated men 
who happened to live during the reign of Louis X1V., and assumes, as a 
necessary conclusion, that their talents were elicited by the king himself, 





% Discours de L’Abbé Maury, pour sa reception de l’Academie Francaise, 
27 Janvier 1785, 
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and that if he had not discerned and encouraged their merits, they would 
have lived and died in obscurity. Thefe is nothing to justify this as- 
sumption, for the institutions of the French were in no respect calculated 
to promote the wishes or advance the fortunes of an industrious or 
talented plebeian. The character of the Government, from the highest 
to the lowest departments, was partial, exclusive, and aristocratic. 
Every office of trust or honour was marketable. The command of a 
regiment, the superintendency of the finances, even a seat on the judi- 
cial bench, were openly bought and sold. Yes, this is the age of idola- 
try among the well-dressed mob of patrician politicans, who regard county 
meetings as farces; estimate the life of a partridge as more valuable 
than that of a human being; and denounce education as the parent of 
vice, discontent, and revolution. But by whom is the doctrine of utility 
anathematized? By what section of the community are exploded follies 
represented as the matured maxims of experience and wisdom, and re- 
publicanism scouted at as the dream of enthusiasts or the artifice of 
knaves ?~—By the selfish, the ignorant, the avaricious, and the erafty; by 
parasites and slaves, who barter away the noble independence of virtue 
for the gilded baubles of a court. ‘These sycophants of aristocracy deny 
the existence of public virtue, merely because the corrupted. depravity of 
their own hearts has expelled from their nature every sentiment of mag- 
nanimity, and every feeling of disinterestedness. The politician, who 
abandons the cause of public liberty, and ranges himself under the ban- 
ners of privilege, is as competent a judge of public virtue as a prostitute 
is of chastity, a swindler of honour, or a murderer of humanity. 

The death-bed of Louis and his funeral announce an important lesson 
to the future despots of the world. When the medical attendants had 
pronounced the speedy approach of his dissolution, the palace of the 
Duke of Orleans was thronged by the servile courtiers, who hurried 
with eager haste to offer their homage to the future monopolist of favour. 
The area of the Palais Royal was crowded with the carriages of the 
men and women, who, during the life of Louis, had represented his 
nephew as the cool and malignant assassin of his children; and now 
these models of the age of chivalry vied with each other in praising the 
object of their former detestation. During the crowd of one of these 
levées, a report was brought to the Palais Royal that a quack doctor had 
given the king a medicine which had produced most favourable results, 
and would probably restore his life. On the instant this intelligence 
was received, the duke was left in solitude, and he observed facetiously 
to his friends, ‘‘ Si le roi dort une seconde fois, nous n’aurons plus per- 
sonne.” 

These facts, with the hollow attachment of his courtiers, and the be- 
haviour of the Parisian populace at his funeral, abundantly prove how 
cordially he was detested. During the whole passage from Paris to 
St. Denis, the air resounded with shouts indicative of joy, and many vo- 
ciferated their thanks to Providence for releasing the nation from the 
yoke of despotism. ‘‘ On se repandait dans les guinguettes établies sur 
le chemin de St. Denis; on buvait, on chantait, on se livrait a des 
transports indécens, tels qu’on les eit & peine permis dans un temps 
destiné a l’allegresse. Des vaudevilles licencieux volaient de bouche 
en bouche ; le nom de Louis XIV. et celui de Madame de Maintenon y 
étaient souillés d’opprobre. Partout ou s’avancait le char funebre, ou 
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entendait redoubler les cris et les chants de cette grossiére ivresse.” 
Sach was the end of the triumphs, the glories, the pomp, and splendour 
of Louis le Grand. We havecondemned his reign because the system of 
government did not promote the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. It was an age of privilege, not of utility. Birth and wealth were 
the primary considerations; virtue and merit were despised and ne- 
glected. 

But let us be just in our censures. Many allowances must be made 
for the private vices of Louis, His education had been neglected, and 
early prosperity had inflated sin with pride. The language of truth never 
reached his ears. He lived amidst a crowd of wretches, who prevented 
him from exercising the benevolence of his heart: Louvois, Le Tellier, 
Madame de Montespan—a cruel minister—a crafty priest—an insidious 
mistress. We must separate the individual from the monarch. Many 
acts of his private life, particularly his treatment of La Valliere, cannot 
be palliated. But his fond and steady attachment to his natural chil- 
dren exhibits an amiable and generous heart. He possessed materials 
from nature, which, had they been properly worked, would have made 
him worthy of the title of greatness. But, unfortunately, he was born in 
the age of chivalry ; which misfortune, whatever the pupils of Burke may 
affirm to the contrary, sufficiently accounts for, and, in some measure, 
extenuates his conduct, Had his destiny been cast in the days of Roman 
freedom, he might have transmitted to posterity the name of a patriot. 


10 Lacretelle, Hist. du 18th Siecle. 





THE POET'S DWELLING. 


I. 


Ler other pencils paint Italian skies, 
Or Alpine snows, 

O’er whose high peaks its robe of thousand dyes 
The morning throws, 
F’er sleep has fled 
The hunter’s bed 

In any vale beneath, 

Or left half-woven in lovely dream 
The shepherd’s wreath, 

Or broke the vow by haunted stream 
He seemed to breathe. 


Il. 


My fancy revels in the joys of home: 
The cottage low, 

The hawthorn hedge, the orchard’s rosy bloom, 
The airs that blow, 
At evening still 
Along the hill, 

Or from the murmuring sea, 

What time, like troops of dreams, the clouds 
Glide silently 

In heaven, as vessels’ snowy shrouds 

O’er ocean’s lea. 
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The Poet's Dwelling. 
III. 


To sit beneath the tufted elm, how sweet, 
In musing mood, 

While endless billows murmur at our feet 
Along the flood ; 
And far away, 
Amid the spray, 

Is heard the sea-mew’s cry ; 

Or seen the fisher’s dusky boat 
Shoot swiftly by, 

While on the wave eve’s shadows float, 
And amber sky. 


IV. 


There let me linger, when the wizard night, 
And silence old, 

Tn heaven the page of astrologic light 
Have bright unrolled ; 
When routed gods 
Their old abodes 

To seek by stealth appear, 

And weep cold tears, that trickle down 
The lucid sphere, 

Which dropping on the earth, are known 
As dew-drops here, 


Vv. 


Those denizens of ancient faith’s domain 
I love to view 

Thus stealing on men’s worship once again, 
In brilliant hue, 
Just as, perhaps, 
The rapid lapse 

Of light hath robbed my eyes 

Of that old Chian page, where all 
Their godheads rise, 

In splendour shall outlast this changing ball, 
And yon bright skies. 


VI. 


And oh, how sweet at still belated hour, 
Beside the hearth, 

To list the pattering hail, or driving shower, 
Or storm’s wild mirth, 
While fancy sips 
With rosy lips 

The poet’s nectared song, 

And seems Troy’s falling towers to hear ; 
Or, borne along 

Cool Ladon’s banks, to share the cheer 
Of shepherd throng. 


Bron. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING IN THE EAST.! 


In the year 1804, the sum of two hundred and ten pounds was given 
by the Reverend Claudius Buchanan to the University of Cambridge, to 
be divided into four prizes, in the following manner :—1. One hundred 
pounds for an English prose dissertation ‘ On the best Means of civilizing 
the Subjects of the British Empire in India, and of diffusing the Light 
of the Christian Religion throughout the Eastern World.’ 2. Sixty 
pounds for an English poem ‘On the Restoration of Learning in the 
East.’ 3, Twenty-five pounds for a Latin poem on the following sub- 
ject: ‘ Collegium Bengalense.’ And, 4. Twenty-five pounds for a Greek 
ode on the words, “‘ PeverOw qhac,” (Let there be light). Of the disserta- 
tion, Latin poem, and Greek ode, we know nothing; but the English 
poem, written by Mr. Charles Grant, which gained Buchanan’s prize, 
and another on the same subject, by the Rev. Mr. Wrangham, which was 
thought worthy of being printed by those who could not award it the prize, 
have fallen into our hands. The gentlemen appointed to judge between 
these two poets, decided very justly, for Mr. Grant’s muse is entirely supe- 
rior to his rival’s, though the latter is not altogether destitute of merit. 
Little productions of this kind may not, perhaps, be thought to deserve the 
notice of regular criticism, or to authorize very severe animadversion when 
found to be of inferior materials. Neither shall we play the Aristarchus 
over them; our object is of a very different nature: but if the authors 
shall be found to have fallen into any egregious errors, in the moral view 
of their subject, it will not surely be imputed to any angry motives if we 
censure them freely. 

It may, in the first place, be observed, that the subject, with the selec- 
tion of which the poets had nothing to do, was unfit to awaken the poetic 
fire, or, at least, to fan it into any thing like a lasting blaze. It was the 
choice of a mind incapable of fixing on a spot for fancy to revel on; the 
choice of a plodding, unimaginative scholar, who considered the laurel of 
Pheebus, gilded with sixty sovereigns, to be altogether as fair an object as 
the same laurel dripping with the dews of Aganippe. What high ideas 
must the reverend gentleman have had of the power of Mammon! He 
thought, most evidently, that the Muses were a joint-stock company, that 
might be led into the most thorny track by the chink of gold. However, as 
many people prefer ‘solid pudding before empty praise,” Mr. Buchanan's 
source of inspiration had a fertilizing effect, and produced the two poems 
before us. 

It should be observed, that the Rev. Mr. Wrangham, now an arch- 
deacon, is the editor of Langhorne’s Plutarch, and author of several 
Sonnets not at all read. He is, moreover, a great hater of the French, 
and, of course, a very loyal person; but, as all this has nothing to do 
with poetry, he is a very common-place poet. On the present occasion 
he was determined his muse should not be killed through confinement, 
for he gave her the whole range of time, from the creation downwards, 
to expatiate over. Invading, too, the property of the writer of Mr. 


—— 





1 Two Prize Poems, published at Cambridge in 1805, 
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Buchanan’s Greek ode, he transfers the ‘ TeveoOw dwg” into his own first 
line, where, however, it makes but a very sorry figure amongst his 
‘streams of splendour,” &c. His fancy now lifts up the veil of years, 
and gives us a glimpse of India as she appeared in her antediluvian gar- 
ments, while the “ giant sun” threw his golden beam upon the Ganges, 


And hung entranced o’er Agra’s spicy glade ! 


But as even the Muse herself knows very little of what took place in India 
before the deluge, Mr. Wrangham descends at once to that great event ; 
but, to do him justice, does not dwell upon it. He then takes Hin- 
doostan, dripping from the waters of the flood, and represents her rich in 
the charms of nature, and rushing to “the sun’s invigorating arms”! 
After this bold figure, he proceeds to celebrate her productions in intellect 
and vegetation; and, speaking of mind and mangoes, and evidently 
thinking of the fruit while making mention of the intellect, he says, that 
“the growth of mind attained its loftiest size” on the banks of the 
Ganges,—an assertion much easier to make than to believe. 

In the midst of pious, scriptural allusions, where the reader would of 
all places least expect to find any thing like infidelity, we discover a 
dogma delivered as a “ first great truth,” which would subject any body 
but a reverend divine to the suspicion of Spinozism: the dogma is pan- 
theistical. “Gop,” says Mr. Wrangham, “(1s ALL ano One”! 
which is English for the & +é wd of the Greek atheists; the avowed 
doetrine of the Vedanti sages of Hindoostan. Mr. Grant, not content, 
like Mr. Wrangham, with a simple allusion to this monstrous system, and 
by no means disposed to dignify it with the name of truth, has given, in 
very few lines, the completest possible abridgment of this philosophy. 
We shall copy the passage : 


Tis all delusion: Heaven and earth and skies, 

But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

He only lives—Sole Being—none beside 

The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 

All else but wakes at Maya’s ® fairy call ; 

For All that is, is not; or God is All. 

Stupendous Essence! obvious, yet unknown ; 

For ever multiplied, for ever One. 

I feel thee not, yet touch on every side ; 

See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 

Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic power 

In breathing silence of the midnight hour. 

Oh, what art thou ? since all this bursting scene, 

Unnumber’d isles, and countless waves between ; 
- This fabric huge, on floating pillars rais’d, 

With suns and fiery elements emblaz’d; 

And thy own pedma,’ roseate flower of light, 

Emblem and cradle of Creative Might; 





2 Maya, or Delusion ; supposed to be a goddess sprung from Brahma. 

3 Pedma, the sacred name of the lotos ; an object of supreme veneration in all 
the mythological systems of the East, especially in that of the Hindoos. Brahma 
is said to have been born in a lotos, when he created the world. It was regarded 
also as an emblem of the creative power, ‘‘ This plant (says Mr. Knight) being 
productive of itself, and vegetating from its own matrice, without being fostered 
in the earth, was naturally adopted as the symbol of the productive power of 
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Live only on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

Embosom’d deep in the abyss of Mind. 

Close but th’ all-seeing Mind, no splendour burns ; 
Unfold, and all the Universe returns. 

Oh, what art thou? and what this darkling ray, 
Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in shrines of clay ? 
Sprung from thyself, though quench’d in human frame, 
Faint emanation of th’ Eternal Flame. 

Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom beauty glows, 
And bid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee repose ; 
Expanse how dread, immeasurable height, 

Depth fathomless, and prospect infinite. 

Such is the doctrine which the reverend Archdeacon honours with the 
name of truth ; but we assure him it is not orthodox, and, what is worse, 
was the doctrine of Spinoza and the ancient Stoics, as we learn from a 
passage in Lucan : 

Is not the seat of Jove, earth, sea, and air, 

And heaven, and virtue? Where would we further seek 
The God? Where’er we move, whate’er we see, 

Is Jove! 

But we dare say all this never entered into the reverend bard’s head 
in his ‘‘ moment of enthusiasm,” while he was training the Muses to fly 
at Mr. Buchanan’s sixty sovereigns. Sed jam satis. 

We shall now rapidly glance over the manner in which he has treated 
the subject, and enumerate the topics upon which he dwells ; first, how- 
ever, extracting a very appropriate simile : 

So born and fed ’mid Turan’s mountain-snows, 
Pure as his source, awhile young Ganges flows ; 
Through flowery meads his loitering way pursues, 
And quaffs with gentle lip the nectar’d dews; 

Till, swoln by many a tributary tide, 

His waters wash some tall pagoda’s side: 

Then broad and rough, ’mid rocks unknown to day, 
Through tangled woods where tigers howl for prey, 
He foams along; and, rushing to the main, 

Drinks deep pollution from each tainted plain. 

In speaking of the learning and civilization of the ancient Indians, he 
begins with medical botany, diamond-mining, astronomy, (in which he 
supposes them acquainted with the Copernican system of the universe,) 
the invention of the signs of the Zodiac, the naming of the constellations, 
the perfection of ethics ; and, passing into the province of Fancy, alludes 
to their hymns, odes, and epic and dramatic compositions, the Mahab- 
harat, and Sacontala. 

Mr. Grant touches on the same ground, but with more fervour and 
enthusiasm, and far greater knowledge of his subject. He alludes first 
to the authors, chiefly poets, who, under the Moslem tyranny, 

waked the tributary strain ; 
and 
With thoughts divine, and fancy’s glowing ray, 
Consoled the rigours of a foreign sway. 





waters, upon which the active spirit of the Creator operated, in giving life and 
vegetation to matter.”—Mr. Knight cited by Mr. Maurice; Indian Antiquities, 
Vol, III. 
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This is a melancholy tribute to the power of literature, frequently the 
only consolation of a civilized people reduced to servitude. The author 
does not, however, dwell upon these later writers, but reverting to the 
Indian intellectual golden age, (the reign of Vicramaditya,) enu- 
merates succinctly the arts and sciences in which the Hindoos of that 
day excelled. Commencing with logic, invented, it is supposed, by the 
Brahmin Guatami, he goes on to speak of philosophy, laws, astronomy, 
tragedy, history, (which has never flourished in India,) and epic poetry. 
After embodying in verse, in a brief but clear manner, the philosophical 
system of Vyasa, which teaches that God is all, he speaks of the other 
great poets of Hindoostan, Jayadeva, and Calidasa, the former a mysti- 
cal, sensual lyric poet, the latter eminent as a writer of tragedies. Ca- 
lidasais mentioned with rapture, and his poetry spoken of as full of pathos 
and tenderness. The era in which these poets flourished, suggests the 
ingenious idea of turning to the west to observe what answering lyres 
were strung in that quarter; and Lucretius and Virgil awaken the 
writer’s enthusiasm. There is something very fine in this passage, as the 
reader, we think, will allow: 
Hail, happy years! when every lyre was strung, 

And every clime with mirth and music rung. 

While Asia’s voice her Calidasa blest, 

Hark ! kindred spirits auswer’d from the West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, 

And epic transports burst on Mincio’s wave, 

While roved the Matin bee o’er sweetest flowers, 

And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tibur’s bowers. 

Oh, could some God have rent the veil away, 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay ! 

Illustrious names! though breathed the mutual tone 

In distant climes, unknowing and unknown, 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell'd, 

Your choral symphonies responsive swell’d, 

And some sphered seraph, with the song beguiled, 

Lean’d from his rolling orb to hear, and smiled. 


From this pleasing part of his theme, the poet passes to the causes of 
the decay of learning in the East,—war, and the vices engendered by 
superstition, Then follows the picture of the restoration of learning, 
with the panegyrics of Sir William Jones, (which we copied in a pre- 
ceding volume,) of Mr. Chambers, and of the Marquis Wellesley. The 
poet then apostrophizes his country in the following lines : 


Britain ! thy voice can bid ‘the dawn ascend ; 
On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 
Iligh Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are given, 
Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Ileaven ; 
In thy dread mantle all her fates repose, 
Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with woes; 
And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 
Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 
Oh! to thy godlike destiny arise! 
Awake and meet the purpose of the skies! 
Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India learn 
What virtues round the shrine of empire burn ; 
Some nobler flight let thy bold genius tower, 
Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or power ; 
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Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple pride, 
Such fume as reeks around the homicide. 
P With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, nor bare 
Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the war : 
Justice alone can consecrate renown, 
Her’s are the brightest rays in Glory’s crown ; 
All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 
Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. 
Let gentler arts awake at thy behest, 
. | And science sooth the Hindoo’s mournful breast. 
4, In vain has Nature shed her gifts around, 
ak For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful sound ; 
Gay Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d, 
i And pour’d profuse the tamarind’s gorgeous shade. 
What joy to him can song or shade afford, 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhor’d ? 
While chain’d to dust, half struggling, half resign’d, 
Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended Mind, 
# Disrobed of all her lineaments sublime, 
. The daring hope whose glance outmeasured time, 
j : Warm passions to the voice of Rapture strung, 
And conscious thought, that told her whence she sprung. 
At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 
: New shapes of clay await th’ immortal soul ; 
a*. wi Darkling condemn’d in forms obscene‘ to prowl, 
And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 
Be thine the task, his drooping eye to cheer, 
And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 
: To brighter heavens than proud Sumeeru > owns, 


eo < 


Though girt with Indra and his burning thrones. 
Then shall he recognise the beams of day, 
AND FLING AT ONCE THE FOUR-FOLD CHAIN® AWAY 3 
Through every limb a sudden life shall start, 

; And sudden pulses spring around his heart ; 

h Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise, 

And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many Isles ! 


Pursuing the train of ideas suggested by what the poet hoped that 
Great Britain would effect for India, by means of missionaries both of 
religion and science, he immediately after utters this prophetic excla- 
mation : 

Yes, it shalleome! E’en now my eyes behold, 
In distant view, the wish’d-for age unfold. 
Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll between, 
A wandering gleam foretells th? ascending scene ! 
Oh, doom’d victorious from thy wounds to rise, 
Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes, 
And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 

> Through Time's press'd ranks bring on the jubilee ! 


Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since our prophetic bard 
gave vent to these hopes, and neither peace, nor religion, nor science, nor 











+ The Hindoos ‘of the lowest class firmly believe themselves to be of the same 
: species as the jackals ; and are taught, that through eternal transmigrations they 
; shall never rise higher than those animals. 

5 Sumeeru is the mountain on which Indra’s heaven is placed. 

6 In allusion to the four castes, 
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national happiness, has made any permanent advances among the de- 
graded Hindoos: women still burn themselves alive, the car of Jugger- 
naut is still wetted with human blood, and the sepoy is sabred or blown 
into the air for insisting on his rights. Alas, for the hopes of the poet! 
They were uttered with the enthusiasm natural to youthful and generous 
minds ; but we regret to perceive that the very man who, in 1804, enter- 
tained such just views and nourished such noble sentiments, has long 
ceased to think and to feel in the same manner ; and from wishing to see 
the “ four-fold chain” fall from the neck of the Hindoo, has sunk to the 
jesuitical level of politicians, and rejoiced at the possession of those lucky 
fetters which the infernal genius of Menu forged for the people of 
India. 

Mr. Grant, we see, is content to indulge hopes of Indian happiness in 
his poem ; but his rival, more unacquainted with the history of his coun- 
trymen in the East, speaks of Hindoostan as almost supremely blest under 
British rule. Letting loose his fancy among scenes which might be 
created by good government, he actually imagines them to exist, and 
speaks with the most laughable simplicity of “ blithe industry whistling 
at the plough,” and ‘ freedom,” and “rustic echoes” prolonging “ the glad 
notes” of the ‘ ryot’s song,’’ under the horrid government of the East 
India Company! Nay, so entire and inexpressible is the ryot’s love for 
Great Britain, that his gratitude for being kept in slavery by her is only 
to be guessed at from his eyes being turned in ecstacy to heaven! They 
who have seen the peasants of Bengal trembling at the approach of the 
Company’s collectors, or heard the groans of the ‘‘ bearers,” bending be- 
neath the weight of some unwieldy civil servant, may be able to appre- 
ciate the worth of Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham’s panegyric on his country. 
To speak candidly, it is quite silly, and founded altogether on ignorance. 
His abuse of the French is equally vulgar and contemptible; in them it 
is, forsooth, a crime to traverse the globe as ‘‘ merchant or preacher,” 
“‘ masked in traflic’s or religion’s robe”! The efforts of France to oppose 
our power in the East are called ‘low intrigue ;” while the innocent 
English are said to pursue a “ glorious course ;” and, moreover, are ex- 
horted by the Archdeacon to “crush the oppressor’s head ;” as if there 
were any oppressors of India but themselves ! 


We notice, by the way, two very singular lines in our reverend bard's 
production, not particularly connected with the restoration of learning, 
but highly illustrative of a particular kind of fancy, if we may flatter 
ourselves with having caught their meaning, of which we are not quite 
certain. Speaking of the texture of Indian muslins, he says :— 


The slender form vests more than Coan grace, 
And half seduce the eye from beauty’s face ! 


A passage in one of Lady Montague’s letters (the one in which she so 
minutely describes the naked ladies in the bath of Adrianople) will per- 
fectly explain the Archdeacon’s meaning. ‘‘ I was here convinced,” says 
she, “ of the truth of a reflection I have often made, that if it were the 
fashion to go naked, the face would be hardly observed.” In his 
application of Horace’s 





Cois tibi pene videre est, 


Ut nudam, 
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he is particularly unhappy, or utterly confused. We cannot, we confess, 
discover exactly whetlier he means to attribute Coan grace to the forms 
of the Hindoo women, or to their garments: if to the former, he is 
altogether beside the mark; for the Roman poet is speaking of dresses 
through which a lady might be seen as if she were naked ; if to the latter, 
we can by no means agree with him in thinking the most immodest 
dresses in the world deserving of the epithet graceful. But as the reve- 
rend gentleman’s lines are quite enigmatical in this place, they may 
mean something very different from what we suspect; and then our cri- 
ticism will have been altogether thrown away. 





A BATTLE SCENE--FROM THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR. 


Cuter rush’d on Chief, and man on man; 
Blood spouting forth in torrents ran ; 
Spears quiver’d,—flash'd the atagan ; 
And plunder’d of its soul, the man 

A worthless carcass lay. 


Above his rays bright glory shed, 

Around-her flames destruction spread, 

But earth beneath was soak’d and red, 

And there was thrust, and tug, and tread ; 
But neither side gave way. 


Like some vast cauldron boil’d the fight, 

Eddying and straining. Acts of might 

Were ceaseless ; and the screaming flight 
Of vultures heaved around. 


Down sunk the weak with fearful moan, 

The brave by numbers overthrown, 

And dash’'d to earth without a groan, 
Press’d their death-bed—the ground. 


“ Death” is the universal cry, 

The press reels backward—Antar’s nigh ! 
Off bounds the warrior’s steel-clothed head, 
And hands, like leaves, are scattered.— 

“ Antar!” they yell: that name of fear 

Is echoed back from van to rear ; 

But none, not e’en the boldest, sought 

The hurtling whirlwind where he fought. 
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A FEW CURSORY NOTES ON MR. TUCKER’S WORK ON THE 
FINANCES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


‘* We are again at war! Those golden assurances have not been realized 
which promised us a long continuance of peace and security. How many short 
months have passed since we were taught to believe that there remained no state 
in India which could oppose the British power ; that the relations of amity had 
been established with all around us upon a firm and durable foundation ; and 
that we were at length arrived at that happy epoch when we might expect to enjoy, 
under our own vines and figtrees, the produce of all our toil, the fruits of so 
many victories in the field and triumphs in the cabinet.” 

FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE East InpIA Company, p. 42. 


A sEconp perusal of Mr. Tucker’s work has suggested to us many 
reflections on the important topics it embraces, which we are desirous 
of placing on record before his book is forgotten. If he had duly weighed 
the fact stated in the sentence above quoted, he would have been less 
confident in his calculations, and have attached less importance to a net 
territorial income of half a million in time of peace. It this be the test 
and tenure of the East India Company’s financial prosperity, it is a weak 
one indeed. Will ten years of this surplus defray the expenses incurred 
by the Burmese war? and when this is concluded (of which there is yet 
no prospect) will he guarantee the enjoyment of peace for ten years to 
come? Even then, in all human probability, the Company would not 
sit down more securely under its vine and figtree to enjoy the produce 
of the toil of its subjects (here called its own) than it can do now. It 
would be to throw away all the lessons of past experience to imagine 
that a Government so situated could ever be secure while it continued 
a despotism, appealing only to force, not supported by the affection of 
its subjects. ‘The very measures described by Mr. Tucker which are 
resorted to for raising revenue, must render permanent tranquillity im- 
possible; and while wide-spreading internal discontent prevails, foreign 
war is never very distant; the keen eye of the enemy descrying dis- 
affection from afar as the eagle doth his prey. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Tucker for levying the land tax are sad 
stuff, and have nothing to do with the matter. The Natives of the 
East, Jews, Mohammedans, and particularly Hindoos, having long 
been kept in a semi-barbarous state of poverty and ignorance by the 
brutalizing power of theocratic government, never have emerged into 
freedom and wealth, or, comparatively speaking, civilization. The soil is 
and always has been the property of the sovereign, who allowed occupants 
(under greater or less customs of prescriptive right) to cultivate on condition 
of giving in return half the gross produce, equal to the entire net pro- 
duce under a rude and wasteful system of agriculture. Poverty and 
despotism gave rise to this ruinous and oppressive distribution of the land 
and crop; and this system, in turn, perpetuates poverty and despotism— 
bars all improvement of condition, strikes at the root of any accumulation 
of capital. Nevertheless, this system we have deliberately adopted in 
India, and we justify it; yet hypocritically cant about improving our 
Native subjects! Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement had the merit 
of at least setting limits to the ruinous system of exacting a proportion 
of gross produce; and, like a permanent commutation of tithes, (the 
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injuriousness of which mainly consists in their attacking gross, not net 
produce,) substituting a fixed sum for the varying exaction. His Lord- 
ship was historically wrong in respect to the zumeendars, who were only 
collectors in Mogul times; but his intention in raising them up was 
good. Almost any thing is better than the minute subdivision of land, 
and the perpetual prostration and abject poverty entailed by the system 
of ryotwarry or village settlement. 

In justification of the salt monopoly, (for what enormity exists so 
monstrous that some one will not be found to justify it?) Mr. ‘Tucker 
says, “ If a people be constitutionally timid, or unable, from whatever 
cause, to defend their property, and to resist oppression, then it would 
seem to be a happy discovery, if, instead of subjecting them by direct 
taxation to the screw of the Exchequer, the Government should succeed 
in drawing from them the periodical contribution required, by a process 
scarcely perceptible, in sums so minute as scarcely to be felt, and by 
means totally divested of the odious character of force.” ! 

Good God! are the people of India not ‘subject to the direct 
taxation ” of the land-revenue, sweeping into the Exchequer nearly the 
whole net produce of the earth? The history of our Bengal salt monopoly 
may not be known by Mr. ‘Tucker, but should never be forgotten. . [See 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772—Burgoyne’s. } 
The Company's servants laid on this horrible impost, not for the sake of 
the process ‘‘ scarcely perceptible,” or with any such view, but as a 
private bonus to be shared among themselves. They drove the then 
sovereign of Bengal (Cossim Ally) into a war with the Company, avow- 
edly because he would not favour the continuance of the unheard-of 
monopoly of an article of primary necessity; and the honest Company, 
after inveighing against their servants and this monopoly for years, finally 
took it from their refractory servants, and—appropriated it to them- 
selves! converting a comparatively feeble private monopoly into a state 
one, supported by the power of Government, and stimulated by its 
rapacity. ° 

From Mr. Tucker’s own statements, it appears that this revenue, 
raised by this detestable monopoly, is realized at the cost of about 
thirty per cent. deduction from the gross sales; an immense destruction 
of public wealth, in addition to the misery and suffering, the vices and 
losses, moral and physical, caused by smuggling on the most desperate 
scale. The ratio of charges to produce is also evidently on the increase, 
having, in the space of ten years, risen from little more than twenty to 
almost thirty per cent.; as was to be expected of a tax which seems to war 
against human nature. It is confessed that the poorer classes are there- 
by compelled to dispense with the ingredient of salt for the seasoning of 
their miserable diet, or to use it in the most sparing quantities. Yet 
Mr. Tucker, with this confession on his lips, professes in the same breath 
that the tax is “ scarcely felt,” and ‘ almost imperceptible,” and again 
talks of salt being so plentiful as to be ‘‘ supplied also in some instances to 
eattle” ! If we believe this glaring absurdity, we must then admit that 
in India the brute creation is much better off than the human race, and 
wallows in luxuries from which the latter is cut off. ‘‘ It is unquestion- 
able,” says Mr. Tucker, ‘ that the people do not consume as much 
salt as they desire to use; and we certainly have it in our power to 
place the article more within their cach, and to afford them a more 
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liberal measure of indulgence—without any sacrifice of the present 
revenue” ! Qh! admirable philanthropists, who would peradventure 
consent to grant your subjects the favour of a little more salt, provided it 
can be done without any sacrifice to yourselves ! 

Mr. Tucker having satisfied himself that the salt revenue, as he calls 
it, is one of the branches of our Indian resources on which we can with 
most confidence rely, concludes with a general defence of it in these 
words: “ I consider it less objectionable, and less injurious in its effects, 
than some other taxes which we have imposed; and while the present 
revenue is required, the mere circumstance of its bearing an unpopular 
designation, ought not to prejudice us against it, or to induce us to give 
it up for the purpose of substituting a system of taxation more consistent 
with European theory, but at the same time much more likely to expose 
our Asiatic subjects to exactions and to personal oppression.” 

This he says, as if this grinding impost, abhorrent even to the feelings 
of an Asiatic despot, had not been forced upon India by an European 
Company’s European servants; as if any tax in any nation on the face 
of the whole earth did or could expose the people to greater exactions 
than this cruel impost, levied in such a shape by anticipation upon a poor 
abject starving population, through the instrumentality of myriads of 
harpies and plunderers wearing the badge of authority. The vice and 
misery and crime engendercd in the salt districts, by the system of uni- 
versal smuggling which inevitably follows such a scheme and such a rate 
of taxation on an article of primary necessity, is hardly to be credited. 
It is impossible to describe the scenes of atrocity and guilt, the perjury 
and fraud, the affrays and homicides, that are the inevitable conse- 
quence. But if one bullock-load out of six or seven escape, the smuggler 
is a clear gainer ; or, if escape be less probable, he informs on his own 
smuggled cargo, to profit by the informer’s share of the seizure! This 
is the infamous system which Mr. Tucker lauds as ‘‘ a happy discovery,” 
which conjures the subject’s money out of his pocket “ almost imper- 
ceptibly,” as it were by magic, by “ a sort of voluntary process,” and 
is “ totally divested of the odious character of force.” 

In regard to the opium monopoly, again, he asks, ‘‘ Wherein would be 
the difference if the Government (of India) disposed of the opium at 
prime cost, or allowed others to manufacture it, and afterwards imposed 
a duty of one hundred or one thousand per cent. on the exportation of the 
article?” Ail the difference between a monopoly of cultivation like 
tobacco in France or Spain, and an excise or custom duty as on tobacco 
in England. Can Mr. Tucker not distinguish between the vexations 
and rapacity of these two methods? He is right, however, in his remark, 
that the duty on the pilgrims visiting the Indian temples ‘‘ does not har- 
monize with the character of a great and liberal Government.” But we 
should like to know what act of the East India Company entitles it to be 
thought either one or the other of these. It is a farce to pretend that 
the object of this, as regards Juggernaut at least, was not revenue; and 
only a desire “‘ to prevent fraud and imposition, and guard pilgrims 
against violence and extortion.” Are these objects to be secured in any 
degree by turning into the Company’s exchequer a stream of about 
30,000 rupees of net revenue annually, the sum which the Juggernaut 
pilgrims are calculated to yield on an average? In fact, the misery, the 
loss of life, the oppression, ruin and beggary, and mora! debasement 
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attending this system of pilgrimages, are beyond belief ; and of all this, 
no inconsiderable portion is fairly ascribable to our mode of treatment. 
When the Natives see the whole of the money wrung from the devotees, 
many of them travellers from the distant region of the Himalah, collected 
solely by Government, which guards and pays, decorates and decks out 
the whole establishment of gods and goddesses, priests and prostitutes, 
vehicles and trumpery! When the pilgrims see the British collectors 
and judges in attendance to superintend the whole ceremonies, yet not 
admitted to approach the gates, or intrude within the adyta of the holy 
structures—how profound must they think British veneration for the 
Hindoo pagod—or rather, how mean and mercenary and despicable 
must they consider those to be who thus humiliate themselves for the 
sake of filthy lucre? Such are the lengths to which we go in support of 
this absurd and detestable superstition, that the whole city of Pooree 
(Juggernauth) is surrounded by walls and ditches, bridges and gates, 
guarded by our regular sepoys; and no man is allowed to settle in or 
even to enter this holy city, in pursuit of his avocations or his bread, 
but on paying five or six rupees at the least; and this for leave to remain 
only four or five days, in charge ef a priest, who takes care to turn him 
out of the gates at the end of that time, unless he be rich, and can 
bribe high. 

Mr. Tucker's chapter on the ‘Land Revenue of India’ is more valu- 
able than all the rest of his book. His criticisms on the ryotwarry system 
are honest, independent and just: it cannot be too much execrated. 
But if, under the zumeendarry system, Government absorb all the net 
produce of the soil, excepting one-tenth to the zumeendar, the ryot is 
nearly in as hopeless a condition as under the other mode of collection, 
even if the zumeendarry system be permanent. There is nothing left to 
the ryot for accumulation, and little or nothing to the zumeendar, unless 
in rare cases of estates which happened to have very large tracts of waste 
land at the time the settlement of Lord Cornwallis was formed, which 
were consequently unassessed, and have since been brought into cultiva- 
tion. In this way there was some room for the accumulation of capital 
for application to public improvements. Mr. Colebrooke says some- 
where, (in his ‘ Husbandry of Bengal,’) that a hired labourer is better 
off than a ryot cultivating on half produce. We who applaud the good 
Lord Cornwallis for what he did, must beware of letting our admiration 
carry us too far: his revenue settlement, after all, left the great body of 
the people in a situation little better than if the zumeendars had been 
merely made farmers of the revenue ; for the moment one of those no- 
minal landholders falls in arrears with his taxes, does not the Indian 
Government put up his estate to auction? It is then bought by the per- 
son who chooses to give most on the speculation of profiting by the pro- 
duce that may remain after paying the fixed rent to Government, with 
which the purchase is saddled. At the same time, whenever this detal- 
cation of the zumeendar takes place, all the leases held of him by the 
ryots are cancelled, so as to render them liable to a new measure of ex- 
action from their new master. How much better is this system for the 
poor cultivator than a farming system of long periods? Surely only a 
very little better. 

An objection is usually started to the permanency of a land-revenue 
settlement, that it is absurd for a government to tie up its hands in per- 
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petuity from increasing its income, when necessary to meet increased 
public charges of the state. Doubtless it is so in the theory that the Go- 
vernment is acting (as it should do) with the consent of all for the com- 
mon good of all, as their faithful trustee, who will neither waste, embezzle, 
nor neglect. But ifthe Government be, on the other hand, a despotism, 
—self-constituted, self-accountable,—the revenues it draws, tributes 
levied and wrung from the people, not contributions granted by them ; 
and their amount not having any natural or acknowledged limit in the 
actual charges of the state, the great object of the rulers being to raise a 
surplus revenue,—then a self-denying ordinance, like that of Lord Corn- 
wallis, limiting future exaction of tribute, is quite intelligible, and may 
be politic, as well as merciful and right. Is it not desirable to calm the 
apprehensions of the subject people, who know that their property is en- 
tirely at our mercy, by giving them a pledge (an honest pledge faithfully 
fulfilled) to this effect: ‘ Hitherto shall our exactions upon you come, 
but no farther” ? 

By far too much importance has been attached to the discussion, as to 
who were the real proprietors of the soil,—the sovereign, the zumeendar, 
or the ryot. On a little consideration, this will be found to be a mere 
verbal dispute, which leads to nothing. Ifa ryot, for instance, possessed 
the right to retain in perpetuity, and sell, pledge, or bequeath his piece of 
land, what does it matter whether you acknowledge him to be its pre- 
prietor or not ? For these rights, such as they are, ought to be held equally 
sacred, by whatever name, taken collectively, they may be called, as if 
they were baptized with the title of ‘‘ proprietor.” Again, granting any 
of the parties, ryot or zumeendar, to have the most undoubted right of 
property ; yet if that right was so frittered away, and cut down as to be of 
little or no value to the owner; and if the existence of such worthless 
rights was found to be pernicious to the community generally, and a bar 
to public improvement,—who can object to their being abolished, or con- 
verted into other rights of a more salutary nature? Such were the views 
of Lord Cornwallis in making the permanent settlement: he knew that 
the only object of right at all was to promote the general happiness ; and 
when he found that those existing had not this tendency, he said, ‘* Go 
to; let us make new rights for the benefit of mankind.” 

The ryotwarry and village system mongers lose sight entirely of this 
grand object of all rights ; for when they have reduced the value of 
ownership to nothing—to less than nothing, a negative quantity implying 
only hazard or positive loss—it is absurd to contend for such a right of 
property. It is a right to a loss! which they confer upon the people, 
and claim prodigious merit for securing it to them. This state of things 
is most effectually produced by the execrable ryotwar system ; but equally 
by any other system of land-impost which varies with the productiveness 
of the soil from year to year, or within short periods: so in Cuttack and 
the western provinces of Bengal, which have not obtained the plighted 
permanent settlement, property may be considered as of little or no value, 
through the increasing demands of Government, almost the same as under 
the ryotwar system. The difference is only in degree, and in the execra- 
ble machinery of the ryotwar grinding-mill. It is not its least detestable 
quality, that, if carried into complete effect, it must reduce the country 
to a state which will shut out, at any future time, the benefits of coloni- 
zation by Europeans, or Indo-British agriculturists, possessed of capital, 
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and endowed with the science, industry, and enterprise of the mother 
country. For what respectable man could submit to be continually ha- 
rassed by the capricious and vexatiously-minute interference of irre- 
sponsible power, measuring his fields, estimating his crops, and subjecting 
him to a perpetual recurrence of the instruments of exaction? When 
this intolerable engine of oppression is so great a favourite with Sir T. 
Munro, Sir J. Malcolm, and others, no wonder they detest so much 
any thing like colonization, or the influx of free labour or free cultivation : 
their system being quite incompatible with the existence of a community 
enjoying any tolerable degree of wealth, comfort, and respectability, to 
which such a grinding mode of taxation would be altogether intolerable. 
In exposing its odious character, Mr. Tucker regrets that his ‘‘ ma- 
terials are not more complete ;” and adds, ‘* As the Court of Direc- 
tors could not, consistently with their rules and practice, (the propriety 
of which I am not prepared to dispute,) allow me access to their records 
and books of account, I have not been able to ascertain, with certainty, 
the exact degree in which the occasional features in the land-revenue of 
Madras are to be ascribed to the ryotwar system of administration.” 
This concealment is the baneful mischief which aggravates every other 
evil. Ifthe Court were compelled to allow general access to their records 
and books of accounts, (at least to Proprietors,) these and other enormi- 
ties would speedily be detected and destroyed by public opinion. But it 
is the closeness of the system that keeps up vicious ordinances, and shel- 
ters absurd and tyrannical regulations so long before they are discovered. 
If the press had been free in India, Sir T. Munro and his party would 
never have been able to face the arguments of those who understand the 
nature of the detestable ryotwar system. ‘Then they never would have 
succeeded in persuading the Court to sanction this tissue of abominations. 
But in India, however many challenges were given through the press to 
the advocates of the system to lay its character in detail before the pub- 
lic, they never ventured to submit it to this test: they maintained a pro- 
found silence. About the period of the great measure of the permanent 
settlement, an animated discussion took place on the subject in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers, which doubtless did much good. The humane and 
upright intention of Lord Cornwallis candidly appealed to public opinion, 
because where only good is intended, the severest scrutiny into the best 
mode of effecting it is desired rather than feared. The opponents of his 
system hate publicity; the strongest characteristic of their policy is a 
dread or abhorrence of the press. ‘‘ They love darkness rather than the 
light” ; the infallible test with which Scripture has furnished us for de- 
tecting those who are conscious that ‘‘ their deeds are evil.” 

How comes it that Mr. Tucker does not say one syllable of Cuttack 
and its eventful history? It was a conquered province in 1803; but 
whether the promised and plighted permanent settlement extended to 
this as well as to the western provinces, to which Mr. Tucker does refer, 
we are not certain. However, the system here has been to make brief 
settlements for three or five years, so as to keep the screw of the exchequer 
constantly worming on in eternal motion, At length, in 1817, after 
most of the old zumeendars had been ousted, their estates confiscated 
and sold for arrears of revenue, and bought by the inferior Government 
(Native) officers, the whole province rose as one man in desperate rebel- 
liop, which lasted for years! Let those who know and reflect on the 
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tame and submissive character of the people of the lower provinces, 
where passive obedience seems part of the human constitution, consider 
what that system of taxation must be which drove a whole country to an 
act of daring, which in them could only proceed from the miserable 
phrenzy of despair. This is one result to be expected from impermanent 
settlements, which Mr. Tucker is of opinion now threatens the ceded and 
conquered provinces. 

Mr. Tucker’s defence of the monopoly of the tea-trade is written with 
abundance of the esprit de curps, and an equal lack of sound argument. 
In order to reconcile us to the exorbitant price of tea, or at least to apolo- 
gise for it, he begins with the tax raised from this commodity by Govern- 
ment. But he knows that this stands upon quite different grounds, and 
has nothing to do with the extravagant price, or tax, extorted by the 
Company, whose right to tax us surely does not stand on the same footing 
with that of the House of Commons. Admitting that the tax on tea is 
** less objectionable than the tax on coals,” (which may also be said of 
fifty other intolerable species of impost,) is it, therefore, to be endured to 
any amount? Because the present Ministers insist on a contribution of 
four millions per annum from this source, raised in the present mode, are 
we really ‘‘ bound to presume that this sum cannot be better obtained by 
any other expedient”? Then we were bound to suppose also, in 1785, 
that the 100 per cent. (from which Mr, Pitt reduced it to twelve) was the 
best of all possible taxes! And next year, should Mr. Robinson, with a 
new Parliament, revert to the old regime, we are bound to suppose the 
same again! 

The next ground of defence is the very large capital embarked in this 
trade by the Company, occasioned by the expensiveness of their ships, 
their charges for demurrage, and the large stock always kept on hand. 
What excuse does this afford to us, the free traders, who could carry on 
the trade advantageously with a smaller capital, who could sail our ships 
more economically, and whose own interests would lead us to keep up 
always an adequate supply for the market, and no more? What benefit 
does the public reap from the surplus millions of pounds stored up in the 
East India warehouses, which, while the Company holds them under 
lock and key, are no more in the market than if still growing in China? 
Without this stock in their hands, we see no more danger from failure of 
supply, or from fluctuation in prices, than in the case of sugar, coffee, or 
any other article of foreign growth, the supply of which will soon adjust 
itself to the demand. If scanty crops were liable to happen frequently, 
self-interest would teach the merchant to be always sufliciently provided 
against them ; but this not being the case, the care and cost are super- 
fluous. Were it even probable that in some rare year there should be 
neither bud nor blossom, nor green leaf, on any shrub within the Chinese 
empire, still we should say, it is better for the British public to consume, 
at a dear rate, the small stock on hand, or even to want tea altogether 
for one year, than to pay for it most exorbitantly for fifty. 

His defence of high prices, on account of the Company’s expensive 
mode of trading, is altogether a most ingenious piece of reasoning; for it 
amounts to this: that if the Company choose to bring home their tea in 
mahogany ships, with goiden fastenings and silken cables, at 1002. per 
ton freight, it is quite just and reasonable that the public should pay them 
‘« interest on capital” so “employed”! ‘The real test of utility is, what 
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do similar teas to those which they furnish, cost at New York, Hamburgh, 
or Amsterdam, exclusive of duties, on import at those places? One half 
of the cost of the Company’s teas in England, king’s duties excluded ! 
Is not the other half a tax imposed by the Company upon the British 
public? To comfort us under this exaction, Mr. Tucker says, in defence 
of the expensive apparatus which produces it: it is ‘ unquestionably 
true” that the private merchant could procure tonnage on cheaper terms ; 
(hence furnish tea cheaper ;) ‘‘ but a preference has been given to the 
ships at present employed, on the yround that they are peculiarly well 
adapted to the trade.” ‘They are peculiarly well adapted to fill the 
pockets of private individuals whom the Company delighteth to honour 
and enrich. Is Mr. Tucker then really ignorant of the merits of the ship- 
ping-interest question, or does he want to keep the flagrant jobbing out of 
sight? ‘It is to be presumed that these ships would not command a 
preference, if those in whom the decision of the question has been 
vested were not satisfied that there are circumstances in their favour 
sufficient to outweigh the objections originating in a higher rate of 
freight.” No doubt; every sort of jobbing has “circumstances in its 
favour” sufficient to satisfy the jobbers. 

Lastly, Mr. Tucker charges the whole freight of the voyage against 
the tea, or homeward cargo alone ; saying, that the exports, or return to 
China, only produce a “ saving remittance.” This is a specimen of the 
Company’s mode of merchandising: they talk of saving remittances 
which do not pay their own freight. To such enlightened merchants 
England gives a monopoly of her commerce, more extensive than ever 
was heard of in the history of the world. 

In summing up the result of all his speculations, Mr. Tucker tells us, 
that the Company’s tea-trade yields an average profit of 565,000/. per 
annum. Now we know that this monopoly of tea has been proved to 
cost the nation about two millions sterling,—nearly four times the amount 
of clear profit which goes into the Company’s exchequer ; proving, ac- 
cording to his own showing, that their mode of trading causes the public 
a loss of at least one million four hundred thousand pounds sterling every 
year! But it isa mere waste of the reader's patience to adduce any 
thing to show that the Company’s trade is a most ruinous concern ; proofs 
of which stare us in the face at every turning. 

In congratulating the Proprietors of India stock on the large amount 
of surplus assets, which he thinks belong to them of right, as their own 
property, to be shared out among them at the final division of the spoil, — 
Mr. Tucker readily takes for granted that the debt called territorial is 
actually so. To remove so gross a misconception, it will be sufficient to 
quote the following paragraph from a work with which Mr. Tucker is no 
doubt well acquainted : 

In 1793, the surplus revenue (after angen of 520,000/. as interest on a 
debt of 8,000,000/.) was 1,612,226/. From 1793 to 1809, the amount of sur- 
plus revenue (without payment of interest) was 17,833,187/., and the increase 
of debt was 20,905,194/.; so that, at the end of the above period, the surplus, 
after payment of fifteen years’ interest on the debt of 1793, would amount to 
10,033,187/. With these data, let the reader determine whether the above sum 
of nearly twenty-one millions was borrowed for the purchase of investments, 
or for making good deficient revenues.! 





' Colonial Policy, p. 108. 
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Mr. Tucker tells his credulous readers (p. 206), that “ the surplus 
commerciubprofits of the Company have been appropriated to the dis- 
charge of a portion of the territorial debt”! He ought to have been 
ashamed to put his name to a book containing such a paragraph. He 
must well know that the Company’s trade, taking every thing into ac- 
count from first to last, has not paid one farthing of the expenses of the 
territory, but has loaded it with a debt of many millions ; besides having 
been a perpetual drain on the wealth and finances of India for more than 
half a century past. Ifthe profits of the tea monopoly are, as he says, 
according to his utmost calculation, 565,000. per annum ; .and this, he 
tells us, is the only branch of the trade which can bear the commercial 
charges, the others being, in fact, carried on at a loss, after paying the 
dividends of East India stock, (about 800,000/.,) and other expenses 
belonging to this branch,—how much remains for application to territorial 
disbursements? Nothing! On the contrary, there is a net commercial 
charge of at least half a million paid out of the territorial fund. In 
this way only can the rapid increase of territorial debt by any possibility 
be accounted for, while there is, at the same time, a surplus revenue ! 





ON RECEIVING, IN AMERICA, A VIRGINIAN NIGHTINGALE, 
INTENDED FOR A FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 


Ou! cease, sweet bird, that flutt’ring fear, 
Nor dread the hand of danger near ; 
While I have thee in charge, 
Thy corte shall be free from harm, 
Thy food as pure, thy nest as warm, 
As when thou roam’dst at large. 


Fond captive, could thy simple mind 
But know for whom thou wert design’d, 
Thou ’d’st long to be her slave ; 
Nor e’er in plaintive notes deplore, 
To leave Columbia’s native shore, 
And cross the Atlantic wave. 


When once Aer kindness thou shalt prove, 
Thy little heart will bound with love, 
And grateful kiss the chain 
That makes thee, in captivity, 
More happy far than ranging free 
Among the feather’d train. 


Her fostering hand thy wants shall feed, 
And every comfort thou canst need 
Will be her morning care ; 
And when at eve thy song shall close, 
Fly to her bosom for repose, 
And fondly nestle there. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 7. H 
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FRAZER'S TRAVELS IN KHORASAN.! 


TueEseE travels into Khorasan are well written and full of interest, 
although a great portion of the volume relates to those parts of Persia 
which are most known. We shall not follow the author in his voyage 
from Bombay to Muscat, Ormuz, &c., nor in bis route from Bushire to 
Tehran; but pass at once to that point where the journey into Khorasan 
commences. When the author first contemplated this ‘ Journey,’ he 
traced out for himself a very extensive scene, including, as well as the 
whole of the north of Persia, the territories of Bokhara and Samarcand, 
or even the countries still further eastward. Having, however, reached 
Mushed, the capital of Khorasan, he found it would be extremely hazard- 
ous to proceed further towards the east; turning round, therefore, in a 
westerly direction, he passed through Kourdistan, Goorgaun, Astrabad, 
and Mazunderan, (supposed to be the ancient Parthia and Hyrcania,) 
and coasted the Caspian Sea, as far as Resht, the chief town of Gheelan, 
where he was detained a prisoner for a considerable time, under cir- 
cumstances of a singular nature. Upon his release he continued his 
journey along the soa-coast, occasionally striking into the interior ; and 
ascending the lofty mountains which separate the province of Gheelan 
and Azerbijan, occupied by the wild tribes of Talish, he passed through 
Ardebeel, and finally rejoined his countrymen at Tabreez. 

The present volume leaves the author at Astrabad ; the remainder of 
the journey being to be described in a future work, which the readers of 
the ‘ Travels in Khorasan’ will expect with peculiar anxiety. 

The author prefaces his journey into Khorasan with an account 
of the manners and customs of the Turcoman tribes, which is marked 
with the features of great exactness and fidelity, These rude wan- 
derers, uniting the character of the shepherd with that of the rob- 
ber, are fierce, thievish, and blood-thirsty, Carrying their incursions 
for five or six hundred miles into the heart of the cultivated coun- 
try, they have been known to approach the neighbourhood of Ispa- 
han itself. Wherever their ravages extend they leave behind them 
the utmost terror and alarm, as they not only plunder in the most 
unsparing manner, but also perpetrate cruel murders, and carry off as 
many as they can take prisoners into slavery. Having always been bor- 
derers between two hostile empires, those of Iran and Turan, and occa- 
sionally engaged in their wars, they have been accustomed from time 
immemorial to a plundering lawless life, which has so entirely di- 
vested them of the feelings of humanity, that they now scruple not to 
steal men belonging to their own race to sell in the slave-markets of 
Khyvah and Bokhara. Being Soonies, they detest the Persians, who 
are Sheahs, from religious motives ; but selfishness alone would be quite 
sufficient to account for their atrocities. Though addicted, upon the 
whole, to a wandering life, there are a few favourable spots in their deserts 
in which they raise a little corn; and they have also a small number of 
villages. Their conduct towards each other is marked by the greatest 
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for a word or look. Much has been said of their hospitality, but, in fact, 
they are never to be trusted. The women are sometimes left alone 
with travellers in their tents, in order to allure them into the commission 
of some breach of hospitality, that their husbands or friends may appear 
to be justified in robbing and murdering them. 

Mr. Frazer's account of these tribes, their plundering expeditions, 
their mode of carrying off prisoners, their treatment and sale of their cap- 
tives, &c., is minute and interesting ; but as we can afford no space for 
such extracts as would be any way satisfactory, we must refer our readers 
to the work itself, where they will find abundant instructive details. 

In the course of his journey from Tehran to Mushed, the author has 
frequent opportunities to display his powers of description; among 
others, that which is afforded by his passing through the dismal defile 
where Darius, in his flight towards Bactria, after the battle of Arbela, 
was murdered by Bessus. Much of this part of Persia is highly pic- 
turesque, being mountainous and full of singular ruins: having numer- 
ous torrents rushing from the hills; villages defended by lofty keeps, or 
built upon high mounds; on one hand, snowy peaks, broken rocks, 
dark defiles ; on the other, immense deserts covered with a white saline 
efflorescence and salt marshes, with mists and clouds driving over the 
pools and rushes. 

From the incidents of this journey, the reader may acquire pretty cor- 
rect notions of the Persian character in most ranks of life; and anec- 
dotes are occasionally told, which illustrate the disposition and manners 
of the sovereigns of Iran. The following, of Shah Abbas, is quite cha- 
racteristic :—‘* On one of the journies, made by Shah Abbas the Great 
into Khorasan, he was delayed at this ravine (near Lasgird) by the want 
of a bridge ; and while waiting upon its brink until some means of cross- 
ing it could be provided, the king, struck with the narrowness of the 
chasm, desired an active fellow among his shatirs (running footmen) to 
leap across it. The man obeyed, and succeeded, to the admiration of 
the monarch, who desired hi:n to leap back again: this also he success- 
fully performed ; upon which the king observed, ‘‘ That fellow must be 
rich ; I am sure he must have gold about him, he leaps so well ;” (allud- 
ing to a saying in the country, that a full purse acquired in service ren- 
ders its possessor more active and willing than he who has saved no- 
thing). ‘“* Let us,” added he, “‘ see what he has got.” The man was 
stripped upon the spot, and a considerable sum in gold and jewels, pre- 
sents he had received from the king, were found in his girdle, and car- 
ried to his majesty, who told him, ‘‘ Now try the leap again ;” the poor 
fellow attempted it, but failing, tumbled down the chasm (a hundred 
feet deep) and was killed. The king ordered a bridge to be built over 
the place with the shatir’s money,” &c. 

Throughout the whole route evidences of the wickedsiess and feeble- 
ness of the government were seen ; but particularly at Semnoon, where 
the governor, Zulfecar Khan, perpetrated the most horrible acts of op- 
pression with impunity. Traces also of great former populousness, now 
diminished by tyranny, were visible in many places; while all around 
was fast falling to decay. Every body lived in a state of perpetual alarm, 
fearing to sow lest they stiould not reap; and to build, lest their enemy 
should seize apon their dwellings. No village felt secure without its for- 
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inhumanity, men killing their servants, nay, even their wivesand children, 
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tified keep : gardens were enclosed with fortifications ; and the husband- 
man turned up the earth, on the skirts of the village, with his weapon 
by his side, and his loaded matchlock near him on the ground. In all 
quarters the traveller was assaulted with wild stories and superstitious 
legends, which strongly characterized the mde manners of the natives. 
The perpetual dread of Turcoman incursions in which they live, magnifies 
every cruel accident, and keeps alive a never-ceasing train of rumours in 
the country. Like most men under the pressure of any grievous cala- 
mity, they delight in magnifying their dangers and sufferings, and appear 
to derive their principal amusement from the recital of their own perils, 
past or anticipated. Ignorant they all appear to be in the extreme. 
They are also greedy, knavish, and false, looking upon a stranger as their 
legitimate prey. Their lives are considerably diversified by incident and 
adventure ; they are active and lively ; and their fierce and bad passions, 
not, perhaps, more unruly and destructive than those of other rude, ill- 
governed people, are fairly derivable from the nature of their govern- 
ment; and, notwithstanding that tyranny and insecurity repress the 
spirit of industry, there is a good deal of bustle and animation in some 
of the towns or villages, produced by the constant passage of caravans, 
pilgrims, travellers, royal couriers, merchants, and ransomed or runaway 
captives. 

As the prosperity of the villages which lie on this route depends very 
much upon the stay of the caravans, their inhabitants have recourse to 
all manner of artifices to delay the departure of travellers: forming 
schemes with the muleteers, and spreading alarming reports of the dan- 
gers of the roads, which generally have their full effect on the timid 
Asiatics. Mr. Frazer was very considerably annoyed on one occasion 
by the Macchiavellian policy of these villagers, joined to the indolence 
and apprehension of his fellow-travellers. The efforts he and his party 
made to hasten the setting out of the caravan, which was to depart in 
the evening ; the drowsy backwardness of the merchants and muleteers ; 
the running rumours, whispers, cabals, stratagems, by which the indolent 
and interested endeavoured to delay their departure; the scene of con- 
fusion produced at every attempt to be gone: some of the travellers load- 
ing their mules and camels, gthers attempting to dissuade them ; others 
leading in a breathless messenger pretending to bring intelligence of the 
approach of the Turcomans; others running about propagating false re- 
ports ; the neighing of horses, roaring of camels, the shouts and curses of 
the muleteers ;—all this formed a scene ludicrous and amusing in the 
extreme. They were at length stopped effectually by a kind of divina- 
tion, very much resembling the “ Sortes Virgilianee.” But when the cara- 
van was at last put in motion, at the close of day, it presented a very 
picturesque spectacle: 

The Yezdees gave the first impulse, by loading and moving out of the cara- 
vanserai; and, thus strengthened, we also persisted; but so dilatory were our 
camel-men, that we did not move out before ten o’clock. The moon had now 
risen in great splendour, and lighted up the brown plain, which was now dotted 
by the strings of camels, mules, and horses, as the different parties filed out in 
long succession towards the place of rendezvous. 

The departure and march of a considerable cafila, under circumstances like 
ours, and when under tolerable guidance, is a picturesque and interesting, if 
not a gay and splendid object: the various parties file out under the order of 
the cafilah-bashee, and take their places in the procession with perfect order 
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and regularity ; the whole halt a few miles from the town or village, to give the 
stragglers time to come up ; the Toffunchees on foot are generally mustered in 
front ; the camels are watheved into as compact a body as the nature of the 
ground or the road will admit of; the unarmed foot-passengers move in the 
centre, where they are protected ; the armed horsemen are placed on the flanks, 
rear, or a-head ; and several are detached to look out at some distance on all 
sides, and to bring intelligence of what they may see, or give alarm in case of 
approaching danger. 

As we approached Khyrabad, a considerable village long since destroyed by 
the Turcomans, and through the ruins of which the road led, the cafilah-bashee 
requested Mahomed Allee and myself, who were in front, and well mounted, 
to ride on a-head, and survey with care the ruins which afforded excellent 
lurking-places for an ambuscade ; and we did so with our arms prepared. They 
were ghastly enough, the long high tenantless walls, wholly roofless, and cleft 
by time into rude columns, which threw their dark shadows across the ground 
fleckered with snow; and the stillness of death reigned among them, the more 
dismal because it might veil the most fierce and ruthless life, or be wakened 
in a moment by the wild yell of attack and destruction. All was safe, however ; 
the cafilah passed on unmolested, and halted once more upon the other side to 
collect stragglers. 


The reader will perhaps recollect the alarm felt by Robinson Crusoe at 
seeing the print of a man’s foot in the sand on his desert island: some- 
thing very similar was experienced by the Persian caravan with which 
Mr. Frazer travelled, on finding in the desert a Turcoman pipe that had 
been lately used, as it indicated that the tremendous robbers, to one of 
whom it must have belonged, were in the neighbourhood. Their fears 
were again excited by observing, from a small height, a few unloaded 
camels grazing in the waste, and near them streaks of ascending smoke. 


Drawing near the spot with trembling and apprehension, they found 
“three men, Heratees, who had been in company with the caravan that 
had reached Meyomeid ; but two of their camels having fallen ill, the 
chief of the party had staid behind with them, that they might have time 
to recover and proceed. ‘ Were you not afraid,’ asked we, ‘ to halt in 
so dangerous a place upon any account whatever?’ ‘Why should I 
fear?’ he replied ; ‘I trust in God. You have 150 men, with arms and 


>” 


horses, yet you fear; we are but three, but in that trust we fear not. 


The history Mr. Frazer gives of the foundation and fortunes of the 
village of Abbassabad in the desert, is strikingly illustrative of the opera- 
tion of Persian despotism. Between Tehran and Mushed there existed a 
great space, barren and desert by nature, where travellers were always in 
danger from the incursions of the fierce Turcomans of the north. Fre- 
quently the road was rendered impassable by them. To remedy this in- 
convenience, Shah Abbas the First transported a hundred Georgian fami- 
lies “‘ from their rich native soil, to wither on the barren salt marches of 
Khorasan.” ‘These poor people were at first provided for by the govern- 
ment, but at length experienced that neglect which, sooner or later, over- 
takes every thing in Persia. The Turcomans made their incursions; they 
were too weak to resist them,—were taken prisoners one after another,— 
the road became almost as unsafe as ever. But we will copy the account 
which one of these poor wretches gave of their condition to Mr. Frazer: — 
‘* Set down as we are,” said he, “‘in the midst of a wilderness, with a 
boundless salt desert on one side, on the other, hills of brown rock or grey 
earth perfectly unprolific, the change of seasons passes almost unknown 
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tous. [ know not winter from spring or summer, but by the complaints 
of my children, and the cold it brings; the wretched patch of corn you 
see beneath the wall seldom comes to maturity ; if enemies do not destroy 
it, friends do. We have a single fig-tree near yonder hill, which in 
kindly seasons yields much fruit, but the Turcomans gather it oftener 
than we do, and there is not another tree of any sort near us. We have 
attempted to rear shoots in that garden, but to no end ; they have always 
been violently destroyed. We dare not keep any sheep; each of us may 
possess one or two goats, and perhaps an ass; horses and camels no one 
dreams of: it would only be rearing them for the Turcomans. We are 
always on the alert against these cruel enemies, yet are we constantly 
suffering in our families, having fathers, wives, sons, or daughters carried 
off, and never heard of more. As for me, I have been three times in 
their power: twice I escaped, and was ransomed the third time at a ruin- 
ous price. Most of my kindred have gone the same way; but what are 
we todo? We cannot run away, for, should we be caught, our punish- 
ment would be dreadful; and if we escape, our fault is visited upon our 
families, and fear of the consequences to them makes us submit to every 
thing.” 

Upon quitting the salt desert, they entered a cultivated country, the 
soil of which was a rich red mould, interspersed in patches among ex~- 
tensive tracts of gravelly wastes, covered in great part by camel-thorn, 
thistles, and a sort of aromatic rue. Near Nishapore are the Turquoise 
mines, and the two curious villages of Madan, which depend upon them. 
There is a good deal of interesting information in Mr. Frazer's account 
of these mines ; but yet we think this portion of his work might have 
been rendered much more picturesque, had the author, instead of giving 
a dry catalogue of what he saw, more freely sketched the mountains and 
the miners in a general way, which he might have done in perfect con- 
sistency with the practice of other travellers, and with his own on some 
occasions. In returning from these mines he met several wild sheep, 
which abound, it appears, in the mountains of Nishapore. 

After quitting Nishapore, he found the country assume a fairer aspect 
in drawing towards Mushed ; and at Derrood, a village situated at nearly 
an equal distance from the two cities, a scene of extreme beauty oc- 
curred. ‘ Next morning, being the first of February, we quitted Der- 
rood, and ascended along the bed of the stream by a very indifferent but 
interesting road, the glen being finely wooded with walnut, mulberry, 
poplar, and willow trees; and fruit-tree gardens rising, one above the 
other, upon the mountain side, watered by little rills that had been led 
from the stream far above, and which, after they had done their duty, 
found their way back to their parent rivulet in little silver threads, en- 
livening all the landscape with their sparkling cascades. These gardens 
extended for several miles up the glen; beyond them the banks of the 
stream continued to be fringed with white sycamore, willow, ash, mul- 
berry, poplar, and woods that love a moist situation, nearly all the way 
to its source. Our path followed its windings in this manner for many 
miles, in a direction considerably to the north of east, till at length the 
stream disappeared among the snow that lay in the hollows, and upon all 
the dark exposures of the hills.” 

After crossing the difficult mountain, up which the above-described 
glen led, the author descends towards the plain of Mushed, and describes, 
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in two or three very poetical passages, his approach to that city. ‘“ We 
continued,” says he, ‘descending the glen, among a variety of wood, 
which in summer must be beautiful, and through plentiful vineyards, that 
mantled the side of the mountain to a great height. We were struck 
particularly with the changeful picturesqueness of the situations in which 
the houses were placed, and delighted with a succession of landscape 
which was marked by a beauty and interest very rare in Persia.”— 
‘* Before we reached the plain, the weather, which had lowered heavily 
since the morning, became so dark, that we could see but little around us, 
except now and then a glimpse of some wild and dark mountain, bursting 
for a moment through his shroud of storm.”—“ A driving sleet blew in 
our faces as we reached the low country, accompanied by a piercing 
wind, and we could see but little as we passed along, except that there 
was ne trifling amount of cultivation, and plenty of cannauts. At nine 
o'clock, in spite of the darkness, we saw the lofty gilded dome of the 
shrine at Mushed, glimmering dimly through the storm, but it was 
half-past twelve ere we reached the city-gate.” 

The traveller found the capital of Khorasan in a state of almost total 
desolation : not a soul was to be seen as they entered the city, the site of 
which, in many places within the walls, was only marked by heaps of 
ruins, and pools of stagnant water and melting snow. We cannot spare 
room to copy the description of this city, which is highly interesting, but 
of considerable length ; and shal! only observe, that the tomb, or mauso- 
leum, of Imaum Reza, which it contains, is almost the only structure ia 
Khorasan remarkable for riches or beauty. In this building the ashes of 
the Caliph Haroun al Rashid are deposited. We may observe, on this 
occasion, the remarkable influence of superstition on the Persians: they 
are in the utmost stage of poverty and wretchedness; their government is 
very often almost bankrupt for want of money; yet this shrine is heaped 
with riches and splendour, which daily increase in the midst of public 
ruin. 

It has already been observed. that the author was disappointed in his 
hopes of being able to proceed from Mushed to Bokhara; from thence, 
therefore, he directed his march towards the Caspian Sea, over the plain 
to the west of Mushed : 

The day was mild, the air Salmy, spring was beginning to put forth its 
earliest buds; the grass was sprouting beneath the dry brown weeds; wild 
flowers of the crocus, and other early sorts, — out from amongst the gravel, 
tinging its grey surface with their soft and lovely hues; there was a general 
exhilarating and opening feeling, that forcibly brought the “Solvitur acris 
Hiems” to my recollection. After we had got rid of our city plagues, the ride 
was delightful :. thousands of birds were sporting in the air, and numbers of a 
sort of weasel were running about the fields from one hole to another; the wan- 
dering tribes were all in motion, changing their abodes ; we met crowds of men, 
women, and children, on foot or on camels, with their few and portable goods 
loaded upon them, and their flocks and herds on either side, emigrating from 
one spot to another, and winding picturesquely among the little hollows of the 
plain. 

The author takes occasion, in this latter portion of his journey, to give 
a description of Sooffeeism, akind of Mohammedan Methodism ; and he 
may certainly be said to have communicated a very clear conception of it 
in comparatively few words. The passage is curious. and worthy of 
attention. The sketching of scenery, too, becomes more finished and 
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interesting as the author draws near the Caspian; and this, with many 
other reasons, induces us to believe that the promised volume will be 
much more “delightful than the present one, though this is in all respects 
an excellent book of travels. We shall conclude our notice with an 
extract: 

We continued in this manner threading the intricacies of the glen for about 
five hours, when it gradually opened, leaving upon the wooded banks of the 
stream patches of fine meadow land, covered with rich pasture; as we de- 
scended from the more elevated tracts, the foliage became greener, the trees, 
which hitherto had been brown and bare, were now bursting into bud and 
blossom ; and the scene, from being one of savage desertness, became beautiful 
and lovely. It was a striking change in a single night ; it seemed as if we had 
reached another world, blessed with a happier climate. Spring here claimed 
and enjoyed her fu!l sway; the wood, in many places lofty and magnificent, 
consisted of oak, beech, elm, alder; with thickets of wild cherry and thorns, 
which were covered with a sheet of white and maiden blush blossoms; large 
luxuriant vines climbed up almost every tree, hanging in wild festoons from 
one to another ; flowers of various kinds, primroses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, 
and others no less lovely though unknown, covered the ground in the richest 
profusion, and mingled with the soft undergrowth of green herbage. The 
wind, which, though the sun shone bright, still roared above, could not pene- 
trate the thicket below, so that the air was calm and delightful. Every step we 
advanced increased the charms of the landscape ; all that was savage hecame 
confined to the summits of the mountains, which might still occasionally be 
seen overhanging us, rocky, bare, or thinly = with leafless trees : 
lower down their sides, wood increased in abundance, but was plentifully in- 
terspersed with stripes of green, where the old grass had been burnt to hasten 
the young growth, so that the tints were beautifully varied. But it was only 
at their feet, and on the swelling ground and sloping banks, which now occu- 


pied the bottom of the glen, that the foliage shot forth in all the luxuriance of 
spring: tender and bright in general, it was here and there varied by the darker 
shade of a tree more advanced, or the soft but pure white of the wild cherry 
blossom ; and the forests, groves, clumps, copses, and belts of lovely trees, in- 
termingled with glades and natural meadows of the richest emerald, clothed 
and diversified the landscape in a manner which art would vainly seek to rival. 
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Ilow cool along the wrinkled deep the breeze 
Is wafted in his winged car to-day ! 

Yon hills that bound this heaving gulf, how gray ! 
How full of music are the vocal trees ! 

But see, the russet sky by slow degrees 
Fretted with gold and purple-fringed clouds ; 
And far on Ocean’s bosom mark the shrouds 
Of some swift ship to other lands that flees ; 
How bright they glitter in the ruddy light, 
Joying to haste away : no less I joy 

To sit alone upon this sedgy brink, 

Cleaving the wave with shells, like any boy, 
And careless whether it be morn or night, 

So I may haunt the breezy sea, and think, 
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LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
Fourth Article. 


WE now turn our attention to the ceuntry usually known by the name 
of Independent Tartary, and comprehending a singular mixture of 
tribes of various races. Of the four papers produced by the Society 
which relate to this country and its ifthabitants, one is philological ; one 
partly philological and partly geographical ; a third offers a sketch of the 
relations between Russia and Khiwa; and the fourth contains an ac~ 
count of the route of the caravans from Astracan to that place. The 
first of these is a notice on the Bokharians, by M. Klaproth, in which 
that zealous Orientalist refutes the prevalent opinion, that this people is 
of Turkish origin; and clearly demonstrates, that the indigenous inhabi- 
tants both of Great and Little Bokharia, who are now to be met with 
only in the towns, were immediately derived from the Persians; while, 
on the contrary, (and it was, in all probability, this circumstance which 
gave rise to the mistake,) the Nomad tribes of Usbecs and Turkmans 
which inhabit the ceuntry, are really Turks, whose idiom has preserved 
much of its original purity. ‘ Twenty-two years ago,” says M® Kla- 
proth, ‘in running over the ‘ Vocabularia Comparativa’ of Pallas, (in 
which the Bokharians are placed between the Teleonts and the Usbees of 
Khiwa,) I was much surprised to find that the greater number of the 
Bokharian words were Persian, not merely the nouns substantive, but 
even the other parts of speech gave rise to this observation. The infini- 
tive ended in tan, or dan, as in Persian, and the imperative was formed, 
as in that language, by the elision of the last syllable of the infinitive. 
The pronouns were the same in both.” M. K. exhibits a table of some 
of the most common words in the Bokharian dialect, and in that of the 
Turks of Khiwa, between which there is not the most distant analogy ; 
and also gives a list of the numerals, which are entirely Persian, and 
totally distinct from the Turkish. Still he could not but suspect some 
mistake on the part of the illustrious Pallas, and that he had been led 
into error by some reputed Bokharian vocabularies, which were in reality 
Persian, When, however, in 1805, he accompanied Count G. Golowkin 
in his embassy to China, he saw, for the first time, on his arrival at 
Casan, some natives of Bokharia, and he was soon convinced, from their 
own mouths, that their maternal language was the Farsi, or Persian. 
All the Bokharians with whom he afterwards conversed at Tobolsk, 
Tara, Tumsk, Kiakhta, and other towns of Siberia, avowed that the Per- 
sian was the idiom of their ancestors; and added, that, having been for 
many generations settled in the midst of Turkish tribes, they had bor- 
rowed many forms of expression from the latter, and thus rendered their 
dialect less pure than that of Great and Little Bokharia. These Bok- 
harian settlers in Siberia commonly speak Turkish, out of deference to 
their new compatriots; but M. K. shows, by a comparative table, that 
they have preserved a multitude of Persian terms even for the most com- 
mon objects. 

“Such,” continues M. Klaproth, “ were my notions with respect to 
the language of Bokharia on my arrival at Paris. Anxious to determine 
whether they were well founded, [ consulted, in the Royal Library, a 
Bokharian Glossary, which forms part of the collection of MS, vocabula- 
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ries of foreign languages explained in Chinese, sent home by Father 
Amiot, and which were compiled, about four hundred years ago, by the 
Board of Translators (Thoung-oen-thang) at Pekin. Independent of 
this Glossary of the language of the Hoei-hoei, or Bokharians, the col- 
lection contains seventéen supplications in the same dialect, accompanied 
with a Chinese translation. These supplications were addressed to the 
Emperors by the Bokharian Princes of Thourfan, Kamil, Samarcand, 
and other places, and, as well as the Glossary, are in the Persian lan- 
guage and character.” Such decisive proofs of the Persian origin of 
this people must essentially alter the ethnographic system of the interior 
of Asia. 

The Bokharians are, by the neighbouring Turkish tribes, denominated 
Sarty ; and it bas been said that this term signifies a merchant: but this 
signification is derived from the circumstance, that the Sarty, or Bok- 
harians, are the only people of the country who engage in commerce. 
The name itself is of considerable antiquity ; for we find that so early as 
the time of Jenghiz Khan, the Mongols designated the patrimony of 
Tchagatai, the son of that conqueror, which comprehended Great and 
Little Bokharia, by the term Sarthol. The inhabitants of the towns of 
both these countries call themselves Tadjik, which is the ancient name of 
Persia and of the Persians. It was known to the Chinese about the 
epoch of the birth of Christ, at which time they denominated Persia 
Tao-dji; and it was not till a much later period that this was changed 
for Po-szu, a corruption of Parsi. M. de Mouravier informs us, in his 
Journey to Khiwa, that ‘‘ the Sarty, or Tata, are the original inhabitants 
of this country, and their number is very considerable: they inhabit the 
towns, and are principally engaged in trade.” With respect to the term 
That, we are told by Castell, that it is the name given to the Persians by 
some tribes who inhabit the country between Hamadan and Kurdistan. 
But the researches of M. Klaproth have proved to his satisfaction, that 
That is the designation usually given to a conquered people when the 
conquerors establish themselves in their country. For this reason, That 
are met with in the Crimea, who speak the Turkish dialect of that penin- 
sula; while other Thit inhabit Daghestan, whose language is Persian, 
corrupted by a multitude of foreign terms. 

In a notice on the Babour-Nameh, or History of the Sultan Babour, 
M. Klaproth makes known a very curious piece of auto-biography, which 
is highly interesting both with reference to its contents and to the lan- 
guage ia which it is written. This is the Djagataian Turkish, mixed 
with a great number of Arabic and Persian expressions. The author 
was the son of Omar-Gheikh, and succeeded his father in the kingdom 
of Ferghanah, in the year of the Hegira 899 (A.D. 1494), After reign- 
ing five years, he was expelled by Chaibek, Khan of the Usbecs, and 
retired to Gaznah, and from thence into India, where he laid. the founda- 
tion of the Mogul Empire, and which he governed till his death, which 
happened in the year of the Hegira 937 (A.D. 1531). The MS. which 
M. Klaproth saw during his stay at St Petersburgh, is of great antiquity, 
and apparently contemporaneous with the author, as is also testified by. 
the following note appended to it: “ These Memoirs were presented to 
me by Mohammed, on Monday the second of Djoumadi-Alawel, of the 
year 957 (A.D. 1550), during the journey to the station called Hadji- 
tach.” Another note informs us, that it was brought from Bokhara by a 
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person attached to the embassy of Florio Beneveni, who was sent to the 
Khan of that city by Peter the Great, in the year 1718. In the Royal 
Library at Paris there is a Persian translation of the work. It com- 
meuces with a lettersfrom the author to his son Mirza Mohammed Kam- 
ran Behader, which M. Klaproth presents at thé clese of his paper in 
the original, together with a translation, in order to give an idea of the 
language in which it is written, and which differs considerably from that 
spoken at Constantinople. It is otherwise of little interest, consisting 
almost entirely of common-place counsel to his son for the regulation of 
his conduct. Then follows a geographical description of the kingdom of 
Ferghanah, which M. K. has extracted entire. This little territory was 
bounded on the east by Kashgar, on the west by Samarcand, on the 
south by Badakhchan, and on the north by a range of lofty mountains. 
Babour describes it as a fertile country, producing provisions and fruits 
in abundance, and every where enclosed by mouitains, except towards 
the north. It is watered by the river Sihoun, on the banks of which 
were situated seven cities, five to the south, and two to the north. Ap- 
doudjan, the residence of the court, was on the south bank of the river, 
and was esteemed the largest city of the country beyond the Oxus, with 
the exception of Samarcand and Kach. The other towns described by 
the Sultan, are Marghinan, Astard, Khodjend, Akhsia, or Akhsiket, and 
Kassan. This description of the province is followed, in the original, by 
the Historical Relation, which commences with the year of the Hegira 
903 (A.D, 1497), but which M. Klaproth has passed over in silence. We 
are, therefore, unable to present our readers with any. notice of its contents, 
which are probably both curious and important. We learn, however, 
that it is in contemplation to publish by subscription the entire work, 
translated partly by the late Dr. Leyden, and partly by Mr. Erskine, 
together with copious historical and geographical illustrations, which, 
from the known acquirements of the highly-gifted gentlemen who have 
undertaken it, will, we may confidently predict, leave nothing to be 
desired on this head. 

The Sketch of the Relations between Russia and Khiwa, translated 
from the Russian of M. Hermann, furnishes an additional insight, if such 
were now wanting, into the views by which the despots of the North have, 
for more than a century, been actuated in their policy with regard to the 
petty states of Central Asia. It was in the reign of Peter the Great that 
the Russian government first turned its attention towards the tribes in- 
habiting the various independent Khanships of the two Bokharias; and 
from this time its exertions have been more or less actively directed 
towards rendering these distant and turbulent people tributary to the 
empire. For this purpose, numerous fortresses have gradually, as cir- 
cumstances permitted, been constructed beyond the Russian frontiers, 
each encroaching further than the last upon the territory of the Khans, 
and exercising, under the plausible pretext of suppressing robbery, as far 
as the wandering and unsettled habits of the natives would allow, a para- 
mount influence over the neighbouring Princes, who have thus been 
induced, or rather compelled, one after the other, to acknowledge the 
Russian supremacy. The rapacity of the Czar Peter appears first to 
have been excited by a report which had reached his court, that the 
waters of the Amu-daria, or river Amu, washed down from the moun- 
tains vast quantities of gold ; and that wily Prince determined to possess. 
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himself of what was represented as an inestimable treasure. ‘Two expe- 
ditions, successively despatched in 1714 and 1719, were, however, 
compelled by the obstinate valour of the Zungors, a tribe now apparently 
extinct, to relinquish the undertaking; and the Czar, who began to per- 
ceive the difficulties by which the conquest of such a country was neces- 
sarily obstructed, determined to carry his views into effect by policy and 
fair words, still, however, to be seconded, if necessary, by force of arms. 

In pursuance of this scheme, he despatched Prince Békowitch, a Cir- 
cassian by birth, in the quality of ambassador to the Khan of Khiwa, 
with the following intructions written by his own hand: First, to ex- 
amine the question of the ancient course of the Amu, which formerly 
emptied itself into the Caspian, but had since been turned by the Usbecs, 
by means of canals and dykes, towards the Lake of Aral; secondly, to 
induce the Khan of Khiwa to recognise the sovereignty of Russia ; 
thirdly, to construct forts on the road in the most eligible situations, and 
more particularly at the mouth of the Amu; fourthly, after having 
established himself in the country, to enter into relations with the 
Khan of Bokhara, in order to induce him also to recognise the so- 
vereignty of Russia; and fifthly, to send forward Lieut. Kogine, dis- 
guised as a merchant, into Hindoostan, with the view of discovering and 
opening a commercial route ; and to send another intelligent officer to 
Yerket, to make researches relative to the gold mines. “ Such,” enthu- 
siastically exclaims the Russian author, “ were the grand views of this 
great monarch in reference to these countries!” J’our thousand men 
were appointed to accompany this peaceful embassy, and this number 
was afterwards increased. The early part of the expedition was highly 
auspicious: several fortresses were built on the banks of the Caspian ; 
and Békowitch continued his march towards Khiwa with every prospect 
of ultimate success. At the distance of about one hundred and twenty 
wersts from the city of Khiwa, he was, however, suddenly attacked by 
the inhabitants, to the number, it is said, of 24,000, under the command 
of the Khan himself, who could entertain no doubt of the terms on which 
an ambassador so accompanied intended to treat. Thrice did they renew 
the attack, but thrice were they repulsed ; and the victorious commander 
was rapidly approaching the city, when the Khan, perceiving that he 
could no longer cope with the Russians in the field, offered to negotiate ; 
and having enticed Békowitch into the city, accompanied only with a 
few followers, made him and his little detachment prisoners, and com- 
pelled him to write an order to his troops to yield up their arms, and to 
take up their quarters among the inhabitants of the suburbs. This pusil- 
lanimous command was no sooner complied with, than the inhabitants 
rose upon the defenceless Russians, put many of them to death, and re- 
duced the rest to a state of slavery. Békowitch himself perished in the 
most barbarous manner, and his head was carried in triumph to the 
Khan, who appears not to have openly sanctioned, although he held it 
politic to wink at, these treacherous proceedings, as he severely reproved 
the leaders for their barbarity and thirst of blood. Few of those who 
made part of this ill-fated expedition returned to their country to tell the 
melancholy tale of its disasters and final destruction; and the Czar was 
then too busy with his northern enemy to find time to attend to a matter 
of such comparatively trifling importance. The author is loud in his 
lamentations, that nothing has hitherto been done to punish the perfidy 
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of the Khiwans, and in his aspirations of vengeance for which, he truly 
observes, ‘ pretexts could never have been wanting. ‘The interval of a 
century,” he continues, “can never serve as an excuse in such a case, 
more especially as the cannons of Bekowitch, the trophies of their dis- 
graceful victory, are still in the hands of the conquerors, insulting the 
national pride and military rights of the Russians, inasmuch as they 
were destined to defend the person of an ambassador, in his journey across 
deserts inhabited by vagabond tribes, not then subjugated to the Russian 
yoke.” 

In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of Khiwa have continued to carry 
on commercial transactions with the Russians, and their caravans arrive 
yearly at Astracan, at Orenburg, and at Ourguentch. Russian emissaries 
have also, at different times, been sent by the frontier governments to 
investigate the state of the country. These unaccredited agents have 
not always met with the best treatment, but they have nevertheless begn 
enabled to obtain considerable information relative to the objects of their 
missions. Exclusive of the Russians, M. Hermann states, that no Eu- 
ropean, to his knowledge, has penetrated to Khiwa, with the exception of 
an Englishman, named Jenkinson, who made a voyage to the Caspian 
Sea in 1558. In the year 1793, the Khiwans sent two envoys to Russia, 
to request the assistance of an oculist to cure the Khan, who had lost his 
sight, engaging to escort him across the deserts, to treat him honourably, 
and to guarantee his safe return. This was too favourable an opportunity 
to be lost ; and the Empress Catherine accordingly intrusted the mission 
toa Major Blankennagel, who had made himself famous as an oculist, 
and who soon after set out with the necessary instructions for obtaining 
the most ample information. He returned in the course of the following 
year; but the fruits of his researches were not made public until 1818, 
when they appeared in a Russian journal, called ‘ The Promoter of In- 
struction and Beneficence.’ Since this time, several attempts have heen 
made to establish settled relations with Khiwa, and full and accurate 
information has been obtained relative to the country and its inhabitants, 
much of which has been published. The Travels of M. de Mouravier 
comprehend the most recent details on this subject, and are full of curious 
and interesting matter. 

The account of the commercial route from Astracan to Khiwa and 
Bokharia, across the Caspian Sea, was obtained from the information of 
an inhabitant of the former city, who had made the journey, and 
communicated to the Society by M. Stempkowski. The place of dis- 
embarkation on the opposite coast of the Caspian is called by the Turk~ 
mans, Manghichlak, and here the merchants of Astracan meet the cara- 
vans from the interior. The merchandise was formerly conveyed, on 
camels, from this place across the mountains to Ourganje, or Ourguentch, 
a town of Khiwa, which is the general rendezvous of the caravans by 
the Turkmans; but this tribe has no longer any encampment in the 
neighbourhood, and the carrying business is at present conducted by the 
Kirghis. ‘The caravans take rather more than twenty days to cross the 
mountains; the road is very rough, and almost entirely destitute of wood, 
but wells have been dug at convenient distances. Near Manghichlak is 
a burning volcano called Abitché. About half way over the mountains 
isa lake of considerable depth, and very smooth: it has no fish; and the 
author of the relation assures us that its water, as well as that of several 
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Wells in the neighbourhood, which was heretofore salt and bitter, has, 
Within the last seventeen years, become quite fresh and ble. The 
mountains are generally covered with a dense mist, which the sun seldom 
penetrates for any length of time, and the rains are frequent. Descending 
into the plain, in a hollow surrounded by hills, is the lake of Oi-Bogour, 
which made its appearance about twenty years since. It is about 800 
yards in circumference ; the water is fresh, and the fish which inhabit it 
are of the same species with those of the Caspian and of the Sea of 
Aral, with the latter of which it communicates in the rainy season. The 
author supposes it to have been formed, by means of an earthquake, from 
one of those cavities with which the neighbouring mountains abound 
internally, and in one of which it is stated that a whole caravan was 
buried. From the foot of the mountains to Ourganje, the road is very 
smooth, and passes through a well-wooded country. It is but five days’ 
journey from the lake of Oi-Bogour to Ourganje, which is a place of 
considerable importance, as forming the point of union for the caravans 
from Bokharia and Khiwa, on the one hand, and from Russia, Persia, 
and Turkey, on the other. The distance from Ourganje ta Khiwa is 
stated at seventy wersts. The Bokharian caravans continue their route 
to Eldjik, the first town in Bokharia, to which light goods are carried by 
land in three days, but the heavier bales are conveyed up the Amu in 
boats drawn by horses, which take seven or eight days to reach Eldjik. 
The author also gives a desultory account of some of the wandering tribes 
of Tarkmans and Kirghis, but these details possess no particular interest. 

A fifth paper, not noticed above, purports to contain a description of 
the route from Semipalatnoy to Cashmere, by a Persian or Bokharian 
merchant, who has travelled it several times; but this accoufit is alto- 
gether so uninteresting and unintelligible, that we cannot pretend to 
offer any analysis of its contents. Its translator, M. Wolkoo, is said to 
be occupied on a description of Samarcand and Bokhara, from the writings 
of Musulman authors, from whom we must hope that he will be enabled 
to derive a better account of those places than he has given of the present 
route on the authority of the traveller whose narration he has published ; 
étherwise we fear that his readers will be but little enlightened by his 
labours. 

The only article with which the immense territory possessed by 
Russia in Asia furnishes us, is a paper on the Antiquities found in Siberia, 
by M. Klaproth; unless we should notice under this head, and we 
confess that we are at a loss where else to place it, a ‘ Memoir on the 
Khazars,’ by the same author. The antiquities referred to, of some of 
which representations are given in a plate annexed to the memoir, were 
found in the most southern part of Siberia, between the rivers Ob and 
Yenisei, where similar monuments are far from being uncommon. They 
consist of figures and inscriptions, some on bronze and others on stone. 
The eharacters of the inscriptions are all of the same description, but 
they are of unknown form, with the exception of a few, which are evi- 
dently corrupted from some of the letters of the Greek, and more espe- 
cially of the Selavonic alphabet. Some of the monuments on which 
they are inscribed, consist of sepulchral stones, whilst others have evi- 
dently served as objects of religious worship. The original inhabitants 
of the country, in which these singular relics of antiquity are met with, 
were the Oriental Kirghis, who, subsequent to the Russian conquest, 
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quitted their ancient habitations and took refuge in Chinese Turkistan, 
under the name of Bourouts. These must not be confounded with the 
Western Kirghis, who lead a wandering life in the steppes situated to 
the north-east of the Caspian Sea. M. Klaproth enters into a variety 
of details, from the Chinese and other Asiatic historians, in order to 
prove that these Kirghis were the same people who, under various deno- 
minations, occupied the territory between the Ob and Yenisei, from a 
period antecedent to the birth of Christ to the commencement of the last 
century, and that they were of Turkish origin. He then proceeds to 
trace the commercial intercourse which subsisted, in the middle ages, 
between this people and the nations of Western Asia and North-eastern 
Europe, from whom he contends that their literal system must have been 
derived. ‘The trade in furs, of which their country produced some of 
the finest sorts, was, he says, carried on with great vigour on the shores 
of the Caspian, principally through the intervention of the Khazars, from 
whom they probably borrowed their writing. ‘This latter people ruled 
for several centuries on the banks of the Wolga and of the Don, and 
such was the good understanding which subsisted between them and the 
court of Constantinople, that, in the year 858, they entreated of the Em- 
peror Michael the assistance of a missionary, capable of instructing 
them in the doctrines of the Christian faith. The Emperor granted their 
request, and sent them Constantine, of Thessalonica, who was afterwards 
canonized by the name of Cyril, and who converted the whole of the 
Khazars to Christianity. item, as this pious father, when he converted 
the Bulgarians and Moravians, invented for their use the Sclavonic al- 
phabet, M. Klaproth thinks it by no means improbable that he should 
have rendered a similar service to the Khazars; and supposing this to 
have been the fact, it is hardly to be doubted that the latter alphabet 
would have been a modification of the former. Were this fact esta- 
blished, we might readily account, for the conformity of the letters of the 
Kirghis alphabet with those of Europe, and especially the Sclavonic. 
With respect to the discontinuance of this ancient alphabet, it may, with 
great probability, be assigned to some period subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Mongul rule in Asia, when the Kirghis, in common with 
other indigenous tribes, having embraced the Musulman faith, of course 
adopted with it the Arab system of writing. 

In order to complete what we have to say in regard to Northern, as 
well as to Central and Eastern Asia, it now only remains to notice the 
Memoir on the Khazars, a people alluded to in the preceding article, 
whose dominion, in the middle ages, extended over a great part of 
Russia, the whole of the Crimea, and the north of Daghestan, but whose 
origin is involved in the deepest obscurity, and of whose very name 
scarcely any traces remain. Various arguments have been adduced 
(none of them, it must be allowed, very convincing,) to prove that the 
Khazars were a people of Turkish race; but M. Klaproth disputes the 
validity of this opinion, and shows, that of the arguments adduced in 
its favour, some are too trifling to be deserving of serious consideration, 
while the most plausible are founded on a mistaken reading of a passage 
in one of the old Persian geographers. Of their language two words 
only dre preserved, which. ate to be found in one of the Byzantine 
authors, Constantine Porphyrogenetes; but the Turkish equivalents to 
the interpretation there given are entirely dissimilar, insomuch that 
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Lehrberg has proposed to adopt an Arabic word, employed in some of 
the Turkish dialects, and to give a different interpretation of the other 
word, in order to reconcile the discrepancy. M. Klaproth, however, is of 
opinion, that the Khazars formed part of the Wogul tribes of Western 
Siberia, in whose various dialects the words quoted possess exactly the 
signification attributed to them by the Byzantine author, and who were 
of the same race with the Eastern Finns, from whom the modern Hun- 
garians are descended. 





HONNEUR AUX BRAVES. 


The Emperor and his splendid suite were riding slowly towards Esling, when 
they encountered a numerous body of captive Austrians, most of whom were 
wounded—many severely : Napoleon and his Staff immediately turned out of the 
road, and as the prisoners filed past, the Emperor, uncovering himself with 
respectful solemnity, repeated in noble and touching accents, ‘‘ Honour to the 
brave! Honour to the brave who bleed for their country !""—Manuscript Memoirs 
of a French Officer. 


Honour unto the Brave, 
Honour to those who fall 

Where Freedom’s banners wave, 
Where glory’s trumpets call ; 
The laurel that alone 

Should shade a hero’s grave, 
Will bloom when we are gone— 
Then “ Honour to the Brave !” 


Honour unto the Brave, 
Honour to those who bleed 
Their native land to save,— 

Oh ! theirs is fame indeed. 
Who that could perish so 
Would live to be a slave? 

Can brave men crouch so low? 
No !—* Honour to the Brave!” 


Honour unto the Brave, 

Who bore their banner high, 
Above the stormy wave, 
Beneath the stormy sky ; 

They sleep the hero’s sleep 

In many an ocean cave, 

But their fame is on the deep— 
Then “ Honour to the Brave!” 


Ilonour unto the Brave, 
Where’er they draw the sword ; 
Honour to those who crave 
But fame as their reward ; 
In camp, in regal hall, 
On mountain, or in cave, 
At beauty’s festival, 
Stull “ Honour to the Brave!” 
Bernard Wycuirre, 
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LETTER OF THE HON. LEICESTER STANHOPE TO THE EDITOR OF 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


SIR, London, September 1625. 

Your Magazine of August last contains an article on a work 
entitled ‘ The last Days of Lord Byson.’ In it my conduct in Greece 
is sharply animadverted upon. I shall briefly recapitulate the principal 
pieces of slander therein adduced against me, and offer a few re- 
marks on each. The public may then judge whether I am operated 
on by “ a cunning Fienp,” as you express it. You say, ‘“‘ Here was 
this Colonel Stanhope, protected, cherished and approved in all his views 
by the parent Committee of London—allowed to do whatever he pleased ; 
and making continual use of this precious privilege, by doing whatever 
a cunning fiend might have been expected to suggest for the purpose of 
ruining the cause he had undertaken to serve.” 

In answer to this charge, it is only necessary to mention that the 
Greek Committee consisted of many of the most eminent and virtuous 
men in England: such as Bentham, Mackintosh, Erskine, Mill, Hume, 
the Lords Russell, Milton, and above one hundred of the most liberal and 
enlightened Members of Parliament. 

“* At last,” you continue, ‘* Stanhope succeeded in publishing his 
Paper, and, in one of the very first numbers of it, he put forth a flaming 
address to the Hungarians, calling upon them to imitate the example of 
Greece, and to rise against the Government of Austria.” 

Yes, in spite of all obstacles, I proudly confess myself guilty of having 
first established in Greece a free press. The other assertion is in all its 
bearings false. For I was at Athens when “ the flaming address of the 
Hungarians was put forth,” and I censured the Editor for his wanton 
and dangerous attack on the Austrian Government. 

“ In Stanhope’s letters to the Greek Committee,” you say ‘ he every 
where writes as a hater of monarchy in the abstract. The very notion 
of a king in Greece was wormwood to him.” True, I am, as every true 
Briton ought to be, ‘‘ a hater of monarchy in the abstract,” for that 
means a Government of only one ; but my best reply to this passage will 
be by the following quotation from p.123 of my work on Greece :— 
‘“« The people here have still more of the Asiatic character than those of 
Western Greece. They are for a limited monarchy. I tell them, that 
the country that gave them a king would, in fact, be their ruler; that 
limited monarchy would soon degenerate into absolute rule; that the 
people should be their own sovereigns; and that the only nations that 
are contented with their Governments are Switzerland and America.! 
I tell them, that as I was born under the best mixed Government, 
I would endeavour to maintain that order of things, but that it would be 
madness in the Greeks to accept any, but especially a foreign, king.” 

‘“‘ He (Stanhope) even insultingly rebuked Mr. Parry,” you say, “ for 
giving Mavrocordato the title of Prince.” I had sutlicient reason for 
this: because Mavrocordato was not and never had been a prince; 
and Parry, not being a king, who might bestow honours and titles, but 





1 Under Mr. Canning’s administration, I would add England to the list of 
contented nations.—L. $, 
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a caulker by trade, stepped out of his province in thus assuming the 
power to make men what they were not, either by birth or subsequent 
elevation. 

‘ This British officer,” you continue, “ wearing our King’s coat, and 
pocketing his pay, appears, even before he arrived in Greece, and this 
from the evidence of his own letters, to have engaged himself, and at 
least endeavoured to engage Mr. Bowring, in skulking intrigues against 
the British Government of the Ionian Isles.” SkULKING intrigues, 
which are only known from the evidence of my own letters, which I myself 
voluntarily pUBLisu to the world! 

In one passage you.say, ‘ Mavrocordato was and is universally 
admitted to be the most accomplished of the Greek statesmen.” In 
another, you confess that “ Lord Byron had to contend with the unutter- 
able slowness, indecision, and greediness? of Mavrocordato;” and Parry, 
whom you eulogize for his virtues in p. 161, records a conversation with 
Lord Byron, in which he says, “ With eight gun-boats the Turks might 
batter Missolonghi and Anatotico to the ground, and there sits the old 
gentlewoman, Prince Mavrocordato and his troops, as if they were per- 
fectly safe.” Was it becoming, think you, in this caulker to talk thus 
of ‘‘ the most accomplished statesman in Greece”? 

“« Nobody suspects Colonel Stanhope,” you say, “ of being any thing 
more than a fool in this or in any other matter.” There can be no doubt 
that it is easy for any one, devoid of sense and good breeding, to call 
another fool; I shall nevertheless show that I had sense enough at least 
to predict, with tolerable accuracy, what has actually taken place in 
‘Greece. The following are my words:% “ Should the present party 
triumph, they will still have a formidable opposition ; they will have the 
Colocotronis, the Ipsilantes, Petrombeys, Deleyanis, and most of the 
military chiefs to contend with. These, in the event of any reverse of 
fortune, would upset the Government. For this reason, I shall do all in 
my power to get the Government to pursue a course that will disarm this 
phalanx. In the first place, by enlisting Ipsilanti, Niketas, young Mivro- 
michali, Pano, and some of the best of their coherents; and secondly, by 
pursuing a just course of government, and doing nothing to offend the 
soldiery. The army have an idea that Mavrocordato and his party are 
hostile tothem. This notion should be removed, not by timid concessions, 
but by a due regard to their claims and their families.” 

The opposite course was pursued: the factions increased: the Egyp- 
tians have overrun the Morea; and Colocotroni has been released from 
his confinement to worry the enemy, and to domineer over his country. 

On my return to England, | implored the commissioners of the Greek 
loan to assume a rigid control over the money, or no benefit would accrue 
from it—Greece would be ruined, and the dividends would nrvER, 
NEVER be paid. They were advised to enforce a coalesced Government, 
the establishment of a small disciplined force with artillery for the cap- 
ture of the Turkish fortresses, as also of some steam-vessels. Had that 
counsel been followed, the Morea would not have been overrun by Egyp- 
tians, and Negropont and Patras must have fallen. The Greek agents 
and commissioners, informed by experience, are now about, with dimi- 





2 A more generous man than Mavrocordato does not exist, 
3 P, 161, 
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nished means, partly to pursue this course; and Lord Cochrane, so well 
known for his love of liberty, has magnanimously offered his services to 
the glorious cause. 

You complain also that another agent was permitted by the Greek 
Committee to assume over the money, arms, and men, sent out from 
England, a control equal to that exercised by Lord Byron himself. 
‘“« This agent,” you say, ‘‘ was Colonel S., a crack-brained enthusiast of 
the regular Bentham breed; an officer who considered, and at all times 
declared, it to be the proudest recollection of his life, that he had had a 
hand in setting up the free press at Calcutta.” I am still as proud of 
this reproach (if such it is intended to be) as ever; as it is my unaltered 
conviction that no measure ever promised such grand results in Asia. 

Free discussion would have proved as fatal to superstition and to des-~ 

potism in that oppressed quarter of the globe, as it did to this, both during 
and after the reformation in Europe, where it has produced such bene- 
ficial revolutions. The East India Company, who have monopolized the 
produce of the land, the trade, and even the productions of the human 
mind, stifled the press, as had before been attempted by those monsters, 
who, according to their slang, reigned ‘* by right divine” in the Holy 
Inquisition. The East India monopolists prohibit all who would instruct, 
improve, enrich, and advance the happiness of the Hindoos, from settling 
in their dominions. Men of honesty and talent who dare to speak the 
truth they banish; for truth makes them shudder. The monopolists 
put their brand also upon the Missionaries, as well as upon the converts 
from gross idolatry to pure religion, and upon the enlightened Indo~ 
Britons; by which means they hope to prevent the millions of their subjects 
from ever rising to any situation of honour or profit. The permanent set~ 
tlement of the land-revenue, that fine monument raised by Lord Cornwallis, 
they with profane hands endeavour to undermine and to demolish. The 
East India Company have monopolized, not only the land, but the salt, the 
earth, nay, even the very weeds—the poppies, and the poison that springs 
from them. Should Mr. Canning, as is rumoured, be endeavouring 
to introduce the jury system throughout British India, and instead of the 
present matchless chaos of law, the worst part of bad government, esta- 
blish there a rational code with reasons attached to its decrees, and these 
sanctioned at every step by precepts from their sacred books, the monopo- 
lists will no doubt endeavour to thwart his noble purpose also. 

As for Mr. Bentham, to be associated, even censured with him, is to be 
eulogized ; for he has devoted a long life to the advancement of the hap. 
piness of mankind. No one perhaps ever penetrated so deeply into the 
philosophy of legislation—the most useful of all sciences. With the 
names of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, that of Bentham will be associated 
in our annals as that of the man who first demonstrated “ que le droit 
naturel, le pacte originaire, le sens moral, la notion du juste et de 
l’injuste, dont on se servoit pour tout expliquer, n’ étoit au fond que les 
idées innées, dont Locke avoit demontre la fausseté. [II vit qu’on tour- 
noit dans un cercle vicieux. Familiarise avec le méthode de Bacon et 
de Newton, il resolut de la transporter dans la legislation;” and on this 


_ — 





41 defy the twenty-four Directors to point out, in the whole history of mankind, 
a code so diffuse and so absurd as their hodge-podze of Koran, Shastres, English 
laws, and Company’s regulations,—L. S. 
12 
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basis he has succeeded in raising a monument to his own immortal honour, 
and producing works which will be rich mines of truth for the benefit of 
after ages, when the hatred now borne him by his enemies shall be laid 
4 with their frail bodies in the dust. 








LEIcesTER STANHOPE.’ 
























































5 The Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine states, that to him Stanhope’s book ra 
proved * a FouRTH disappointment.” Perhaps the second edition of that book, hi 
now going through the press, will prove a ‘* FiFTH,” as it details many facts con~ tri 
nected with Lord Byron which are at variance with those of the Editor’s literary its 
friend, the Caulker.—L. S. 
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ON THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Srr,—The extraordinary erudition of M. Von Hammer, and his high 
rank among Oriental scholars, are well calculated to create a diflidence of 
his own judgment, in any one who views a literary question, of however 
trifling a nature, in a different light from that in which it has presented 
itself to an author so highly endowed as the learned Austrian. 

I have availed myself of the pages of The Oriental Herald to give, 
in English, one of the prefaces of M. Von Hammer to the German trans- 
lation of the new series of the Thousand and One Nights; and I have 
intimated my difference of opinion with him on one or two points con- 
tained init. These points may not be altogether unworthy the attention 
of the admirers of Oriental romance; and to them I beg leave to suggest 
some doubts on what appear to me to be rather hasty decisions of M. Von 
Hammer : 

I. That gentleman decides, that the work of M. Galland is a faithful 
translation of a MS. of the Thousand and One Nights, so far only as 
the tales contained in it have been found by him (M. Von H.) in other 
MSS. ; among which, he gives a high place to his own, and three others 
agreeing with it; and that the remaining stories were extracted by M. 
Galland from various Arabian, Persian, and Turkish MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris. To this decision he will permit me to offer a few rea- 
sons for hesitating to assent. 

In the first place, admitting all the force of the only strong argument 
in favour of this opinion, which, as it seems to me, can be adduced,— 
namely, that these remaining tales have not hitherto been found in any 
MS. whatever of the Thousand and One Nights,—I yet think this nega- 
tive proof of inferior force to the internal evidence, not of their genuine 
Oriental origin, for that is not disputed, but of their having made a part 
of an edition (if I may use that term) of this identical collection ; which 
edition, whatever may have been its subsequent fate, was used by M. 
Galland. M. Von Hammer indeed brings, as another argument against 
Galland having had a complete MS., the fact of the termination of the 
whole series being somewhat different in his own MS. from that given by 
Galland.'' But while such various readings appear in the tales common 
to both, a difference like this may very well occur; or M. Galland may 
have deemed his own mode the best; and, for the credit of Sultan Shah- 
riar, it will certainly be thought so. 

My own reasons for supposing the stories in question to belong to an 
authentic MS. of the Thousand and One Nights are, that, to my know- 
ledge at least, they have never been found elsewhere; and if, indeed, 
they never have been, this seems as powerful a negative on my side, as 
their not having been found in that collection is for M. Von H, It will 
be recollected, that all allow them to be genuine Oriental tales. 

In the next place, M. Von Hammer admits, more than once, that 
great differences do exist in the arrangement of the stories, in the num- 
ber, and in the subject of them ; all varying, according to the taste or 
caprice of the compiler. This is so true, and, at the same time, of so 





1 In the MS. of M.Von Hammer, Sheherzade is not pardoned for the ertertain- 
meut her tales have afforded the Sultan, who, on the contrary, orders her to be 
put to death for fatiguing him with so great a number of them, but pardons her 
at last for the sake of the three children she has borne him, 
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much weight, that it all but decides the question ; for, if this be so, why 
should it be doubted that, 150 years ago, a very different edition was 
used in the East, to that modern Egyptian one which M. Von Hammer 
possesses? The taste and judgment of the Asiatics would appear also to 
have deteriorated, rather than improved, in that time; and, in exact 
conformity with this opinion, the public will, I doubt not, think the new 
tales given by M. Von Hammer (whatever real merit some of them cer- 
tainly possess) to be yet beneath the standard of those very stories which 
he would reject from the collection. 

In the immense number, too, of these tales circulating in the East, the 
same leading idea will sometimes re-oceur; and thus, in the story of 
Juder, which M. Von Hammer gives us, we can trace the footsteps of our 
old friend Aladdin, The tale of Juder is superior to many of its compa- 
nions ; but how inferior is it to that of the Wonderful Lamp! This fact 
tends somewhat, perhaps, to prove the original relationship of the story of 
Aladdin to the Thousand and One Nights. I am indeed inclined to 
think that the MS. used by Galland contained a choicer selection than 
any we are now acquainted with ; and that the whole of its contents had 
passed through the hands of one, and that a far abler author, than the 
compiler of the modern copies. 

What positive proof there may be of M. Galland having used the par- 
ticular MS. described as the first, in M. Von Hammer’s list, I know not; 
but the reader will observe, first, that the Voyages of Sindbad do belong 
to the collection, and are in general found in it ; and, secondly, that they 
are not in this first MS., and that Galland is therefore presumed to have 
inserted them, and to have disturbed the whole order of the Nights by so 
doing. ‘This would be a somewhat curious coincidence ; and | am ata 
loss to explain why he should have taken all this trouble, when he might 
have gone on with his MS., and put the Voyages of Sindbad among the 
tales in question; which tales, it is also supposed, he took from other 
MSS. 

To point out, in short, all the variations I have observed, would be an 
endless task. I have not the Oriental collections of Sir William Ousely 
at hand, nor Jonathan Scott’s edition of the Arabian Nights; but as far 
as my memory serves me, the list of stories in the MS. belonging to that 
gentleman is very different from that which M. Von Hammer gives us, 
or that of Dr. Clarke, which is to be found full, however, of the grossest 
blunders, in the second quarto volume of his Travels. 

There can be no necessity to continue these remarks: M. Von Ham- 
mer, { must repeat, allows too much that tells against his own position. 
If the number and nature of the tales vary as much as he asserts, he is 
hardly justified in supposing M, Galland to have been guilty of wilful 
falsehood, in putting forth these stories as part of the Thousand and One 
Nights. 

il. Iam equally unwilling to allow that ‘The Continuation of the 
Arabian Nights’ is almost wholly the fabrication of M. Cazotte; and on 
this point, as well as on the preceding, M. Von Hammer himself appears 
to entertain no very clear or decided ideas; for he allows, in another 
place, that the groundwork of them may possibly be foun? in Dr. Russel’s 
MS., or that they may have been written down from the narration of some 
story-teller of Aleppo. Now this is all that I should contend for; it is, 
in fact, allowing them to be genuine Eastern stories, as genuine as any in 
any MS. of the Thousand and One Nights; and is quite sufficient to 
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condemn the notion of their French manufacture. I shall even venture 
farther, and say, that in these tales I see no marks of that European 
hand of which M. Von Hammer speaks ; and that soine of them, at least, 
are equal to any thing of the kind ever read. I should particularly no- 
tice the story of Maugrabi, which M. Von Hammer calls an ornamented 
imitation of a tale in Galland’s translation: what tale this of M. Galland 
can be, I cannot guess ; I am aware of none to which that most beautiful 
and romantic story, from which Mr. Southey, | believe, took his first idea 
of Thalaba, bears the slightest resemblance. 


The story of Il Bondocani, or the Caliph Robber, is another which I - 


suspect the reader of it will be inclined to place, not only among the 
genuine, but among the most ingenious works of Arabian fancy. 

The very mutilation of the Oriental names,—Habed il Rouman, for 
Abderrahman ; Kokopilesobe, for Kawkab-us-subh (star of the morning, 
Lucifer, —might have sufliced to show their real and Eastern birth. But 
indeed the learned translator passes such sweeping sentences of condem- 
nation for forgery, that it would seem that, with the exception of the 
edition of the Thousand and One Nights he uses, we really possess no- 
thing genuine; for, in his longer preface, he classes ‘ The Persian Tales’ 
of M. Petit de la Croix with ‘ The Tales of the Genii,’ and other avowed 
imitations, I have never read the French Preface of M. de la Croix; 
but I will venture to assert, that few Orientalists can read the Persian 
Tales without remaining perfectly satisfied that they spring from a very 
different source from that which produced ‘The Delightful Lessons of 
Horam, the Son of Asmar.’ The work of Mr. Ridley, delightful as it 
certainly is, recalls to our mind ‘ The Oriental Eclogues,’ which Collins 
himself had tact enough to call his Irish Eclogues, and which no one, 
not of an Irish genius, can fail to pronounce most awkward imitations. 

While on this subject, let me take the opportunity of expressing my 
regret and surprise that no one of the many eminent Eastern scholars that 
France may boast of possessing has yet published ‘ The Great Journal’ of 
M. de la Croix, who was, perhaps, the most accomplished Orientalist 
that Europe ever produced. A meagre outline of it was published some 
years since by M. Langlés, and only serves to increase our desire of pe- 
rusing the original itself, in which, no doubt, an abundant store of most 
curious information, gathered during his long sojourn in Tyrkey and in 
Persia, would be found. 

I shall prolong this article no further than to mention a curious passage 
in Pausanias, who, in speaking of the sepulchre of Helena, Queen of 
Adiabene, says, that the gate of it could never be opened at any other 
time but one day in the year, on the return of which it always opened of 
itself, and, after remaining open for a short time, in like manner closed 
itself again. Is there not here the origin of a romantic incident, in the 
story of Avicenna, in the Persian Tales? The philosopher visits, and 
draws most of his amazing knowledge from a library, whose gates have 
this magic property ; flying open on a certain day in the year, and again 
closing in a short time. An observation which | have made in reading 
the Genii Tales, and which I have never yet met with in any notice of 
that work, will perhaps be excused also ; it is, that in the tale of -Mirglip, 
the amiable and ingenious author seems to have preserved the names of 
two of his private friends,—Mirglip, Pilgrim; Phesoj Ecneps, Joseph 
Spence. It is to be hoped he had no individual in his eye for Falric, or 
Lemack. D. S. 
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BOLIVAR. 


Weave, weave the Patriot’s crown, 
Weave the wreath ! 

Blow the trumpet of renown, 
Give it breath ! . 

Thou hast earn’d them in the fight— 
Thou sword of Freedom’s war, 

Thou combatant for right, 

Bolivar ! 


There ’s a glory all thine own,— 
Can the light 
That glitters round a throne 
Shine so bright? 
Can the crown or regal name, 
The sceptre or the star, 
Gain hearts, like thy pure fame, 
Bolivar? 
Has ambition led thee on? 
"Tis a sway 
That mighty hearts have known 
In their day. 
For the victor’s laurell’d meed 
Didst thou dare the battle scar? 
Or for riches didst thou bleed, 
Bolivar ? 
No, no !—a holier cause 
Claim’d thy sword— 
’Twas Freedom, Country, Laws, 
Gave the word. 
And when thy sabre’s gleam, 
Call’d freemen from afar, 
It was honour’s purest beam, 
Bolivar ! “ 
If Orinoco’s waves 
Wash no land 
Of Helots and of slaves, 
Twas thy hand 
That rent the leaden chain, 
Which dragged them at the car 
Of fierce and sullen Spain, 
Bolivar! 
The Andes speak thy fame, 
And the + oom 
Of the Ocean tells thy name, 
Librador ! 
While all hearts are turn’d to thee, 
Their glorious guiding star, 
In the world thou hast made free,— 
Bolivar ! 
Hi. M, P. 


Note.—These lines first appeared in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of the past 
month. Our Indian readers will recognise, not merely from the initials, but in 
the style, one of the most favoured and highly-gilted of the poetic contributors 
to the ‘Calcutta Jounal,’ and the ‘ Oriental Herald ;’ to the pages of which 
we have therefore most cheerfully transplanted it. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
ARMY OF INDIA. BY AN INDIAN OFFICER, 


No. II. 





HavinG dwelt at some length on the Native part of the army,' it is 
now time to advert to their European officers, the nerve and soul, through 
whom and from whom all goed and all evil must proceed, 

The British officer of the Honourable Company’s service is most pecu- 
liarly situated. Banished almost from his native country, in the employ 
of a body of merchants, to a climate ever in active operation against his 
health, constitution; and even the energies of his mind ; subsisting upon 
allowances barely adequate to his individual support, even if prudent, 
from the period of his arrival; subject to constant alarm of their reduc- 
tion; without stimulus to exertion; with little interest for the Govern- 
ment he serves; liable to much mortification of various kinds, from the 
nature of the regulations he is subject to:—what can be expected from 
such a poor subdued being as this ? 

The first cause of unfavourable operation to be adverted to, is that 
which has been before stated ; viz. dimisttion of authority and influence 
over their men. How this aflects officers, and through-them the service 
at large, has been already detailed, and therefore does not require to be 
more particularly dwelt on here. 

Secondly, What excitement exists for an honourable, elevated, heroic 
discharge of duty? Some young men may, indeed, appear in the staff 
situations of the army; but as the ardour of youth subsides, and cooler 

judgment succeeds,—the very period of life when a man begins to weigh 
what the service holds out—the very time he becomes qualified to serve 
the state with mind as well as body, is that at which he sinks into 
mortification and despair. In vain may he search for motives to cheer, 
invigorate, and support him through his disheartening career. Promotion 
being by slow gradation, sets him securely to sleep ; his utmost exertions 
can neither hasten nor retard it an hour. 

The higher staff situations, as Adjutant-General, &c. are few in num- 
ber, and their duties, however honourable, are of a nature so harassing 
and laborious, as to preclude their operating materially as a stimulant to 
the main body of the army, 

What, it may be asked, has an old Captain and Field-Officer to look 
to in the nature of reward, either honorary or pecuniary? And in con- 
sidering this question, let it be remembered that it bears upon men who 
have been at least forty years in the world, and from twenty upwards in 
the Indian service,—when they feel sensibly the debilitating effects of 
climate,—and that more than half their lives have been passed to little or 
no personal advantage. What awaits such a man in prospect that he 
would not attain with equal certainty by sleeping through the same 
interval of time ! 

It may be thought that the early command of a corps, or ofa frontier, is 
calculated to keep him awake. ‘True: but really nothing more ; the hope 





’ See The Oriental Herald for July, vel. VI. p. 59. 
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of such may indeed prevent some from slumbering ; but this is far short of 
what is required. Even those advantages are so surrounded with difli- 
culties and restrictions, that merit cannot attain them without a combina- 
tion of interest and good fortune. 

Some of the minor honours of the Crown have recently been thrown 
open to the Indian army, and they will doubtless have some slight effect. 
They have not, however, been conferred with much discrimination, nor 
at the moment deserved, but long after ; nor do they by any means effect 
the desired end. 

First, They confer so little distinction, that they are not felt as a due 
acknowledgment of merit by officers of long standing. 

Secondly, Trifling as they are, they are withheld from a rank which, 
being more easily influenced, would probably be much benefited by such 
honorary notice,—that of Captain. Let an officer of this rank perform 
what he may, no honour can reach him; and it may be proper to observe, 
that a Captain in the Indian service is on a par with a Field-Officer in 
his Majesty’s, as to age, standing, and trust. Yet, however important his 
services, he must patiently wait for the rank of Field-Officer before he 
can attain even the lowest grade of royal fayour,—a “ C. B.”—a mark of 
distinction little calculated to elevate real merit, although it may gratify 
some by giving them a stamp which they are not conscious of deserving. 
Thus the main object of reward is lost to the whole army, not only per- 
haps at an important crisis, but virtually altogether ; as few think of tracing 
back such events to their causes, because trifling in themselves, aud be- 
cause of frequent occurrence, Indeed, if such distinctions be not eénferred 
with due discrimination, it is obvious they must fall into total disrepute ; 
and though they may continue to denote the partial favour of Government, 
yet they will cease to be acceptable to the really meritorious officer, who sees 
he has got only what many received whose reputation he envies not, and 
would be sorry to partake of in common with the same degrees of honour. 

Thus it appears, from the very nature of the service, that though other 
hopes and resolutions may intermediately or eventually be formed, pecu- 
niary independence and consequent return to Europe, are the primary, and 
it may almost be said the sole, objects of attraction for Europeans proceed- 
ing to India. Professional distinction can have little influence, where little 
is to be got by it, beyond the means it affords of acquiring wealth. Allow- 
ing, however, that some ardent minds do pant for honours, where and how 
are they to be obtained? ‘Their career is confined to India,—a stage 
(however brilliant the performance) of too little apparent importance, and 
of too easily acquired success in the estimation of Europe, to gain even a 
twentieth grade of national consideration, Let this be briefly contrasted 
with what Europe holds out to rouse every energy of the aspiring soul.— 
There, ever ready to enroll in the lists of fame, he may be promoted im- 
mediately on the performance of a brilliant action. He acts, as it were, 
upon the grand stage of the world, where kings and princes are looking 
on, ready to applaud and reward his services. How exhilarating the 
contrast for his Majesty's army ! How depressing and humiliating for that 
of India! 

Many instances might be brought forward in verification of these sen- 
timents, but surely their justness must be too obvious to require any: one 
or two, however, may be adverted to. First, The conduct of Captain 
Fitzgerald, of the 6th regiment of Native cavalry, at Nagpore, could not 
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be surpassed, either as to the importance of the immediate result or as to 
its remote consequences. Secondly, Captain Staunton’s, of the Bombay 
army, was little less so at Corygaum. 

Lord Hastings, ever ready to recognize and reward merit, did all in 
his power for both, by promptly appointing them Aides-de-Camp, and 
eventually conferring on them staff situations ; yet Captain Fitzgerald is 
now doing duty with his corps, holding no mark of distinction,—not even 
aC, B.” Would this be the recognition of such services in his Ma- 
jesty’s army or navy? In reply, I shall merely advert to the capture, by 
the Shannon, of the American frigate Chesapeake, of about equal force. 
Was this a great triumph for a British frigate? And yet the Captain was 
knighted, and the officers, I believe, were all promoted. Need more be 
said to mark the inferiority of the honourable Company's army, and sink 
its members into the lethargy of despair ? 

Many are affected by these circumstances without being aware of it, 
for they are not examined, and the human mind in time becomes recon- 
ciled to any state, even to a prison; but are beings reconciled by the 
extinction of honourable ambition suitably qualified for the maintenance 
of so great an empire? It is not uncommon to hear and read unqualified 
praises of the honourable Company's service as superior to all others,— 
and this very superiority attributed to what /—‘* Promotion by gradation,” 
a perfect soporific, when undeviatingly adhered to. It has doubtless many 
advantages, and the general principle should be observed ; but why should 
this prevent a distinguished officer being promoted by a kind of Brevet ? 
Where is the objection to a Lieutenant becoming a Captain at the moment 
of desert, a Captain a Major, and soon? To prevent this from operating 
injuriously upon less fortunate brethren in the corps, it might be extra to 
the fixed compliment, till the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel be attained, and 
then merged into the general line. Thus every such instance would tend 
to the numerical efficiency of a regiment; and though there would be 
supersession of rank, there would be none of proper right. B might be 
promoted before A, but A would succeed to the first regular vacancy, and 
therefore lose nothing. He might, indeed, be a little jealous of B’s good 
fortune, but this is an evil without which the desired end cannot be at- 
tained ; for the object is excitement. And as to supersession being objec- 
tionable, the fact is, that it occurs frequently ; for very few corps keep 
pace with each other. Some officers are Majors, and even Lieutenant- 
Colonels, when others of equal standing are only Captains. But pro- 
motion by merit, and possibly in some cases by interest, would be more 
keenly felt: doubtless it would; and this is what is required for the 
general good of the service. No one’s right of regimental promotion 
need be interfered with, and, all circumstances considered, it should be 
held quite sacred: for we suffer enough without merit being rewarded at 
our particular expense; and any instances of this nature could not fail of 
leading to the most heartless despondency throughout the whole army. 

Opening his Majesty’s service to Indian officers, and even allowing 
their rank to hold good in Europe, to serve in it as volunteers with any 
troops, and participate in any national honours consequent thereto, would 
probably have a most beneficial influence in many respects. Indeed it could 
not well fail to do so, from the wide field of enterprize and honour at once 
exposed to view. It would be a noble and cheering scene, the meditation 
of which alone, however rarely realized, would excite and elevate the 
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mind to a considerable extent, and completely remedy another evil con- 
nected with mere Indian warfare. 

From the irregular nature of the service, an impression too readily 
gains ground that science, study and acquirements are superfluous in Indian 
warfare, and that the gifts of nature alone are sufficient to sustain an 
officer under all circumstances of his eastern career. Though this may 
be partially true, the evil consequences are not confined to excluding 
much military knowledge. By taking away (what we most want) excite- 
ment to professional exertion, the mind becomes inactive and listless ; 
light amusements are sought after; or if the attention of some be studi- 
ously directed, it is to objects not immediately within the sphere of their 
military employ ment. 

Under such circumstances, when an officer falis into command, can he 
have that expansive vigorous grasp of mind so necessary to conduct, with 
happy effect, the important machinery confided tohim? Or, on the con- 
trary, is it not to be expected that, unaccustomed to suitable occupation 
and reflection, all will be strange, even petty details causing much anx- 
iety, and that in the day of trial he will sink bewildered under the over- 
whelming responsibility which, through inattention and ignorance of its 
nature, he was before in the habit of despising ? For it is too true that 
ignorance is most confident, and, till corrected by trial, is ever prone to 
feel equal to what it hears others have performed ;—and how many are 
there who deem length of service not only proof of qualification, but the 
strongest ground for reward, without considering that a mere long routine 
of undistinguished service, if not actually reproachable, should afford as 
little cause for mental consolation to the individual, as for the public ho- 
nours or substantial benefits of the state. 

The evils which have been hitherto considered, may be said to be ele- 
mentary ones ; a few such yet remain ; but the principal should probably 
have been primarily adverted to; viz. the cause,—a pernicious, demo- 
ralizing spirit of abstract economy, a personal interest at variance with 
that of the public; being always the same, the operation is constant, 
though varying sometimes in extent and method. That human beings 
are to be dealt with in such a manner as may affect them morally, is a 
truth which appears to be nearly lost sight of in India, whether with 
reference to their individual interests, or as a body upon whose spirit, 
energy, and intellect, the empire must be allowed chiefly to rest. Surely 
a more important consideration cannot occupy the attention of any Go- 
vernment; and it is indeed most strange that such evils should exist 
under a mild, kind, liberal, and enlightened sway, like that of British 
India. But the laws of nature must change, ere it can be otherwise, 
while merchants govern, and are permitted to have a direct personal 
interest in the receipts and expenditure of the state.® 

Generally as individuals, and collectively asa body, they are generous, 
kind, enlightened, and talented ; but still they are merchants, managing 
and controlling their own concerns; and although these prove to be the 
alain of one of the greatest empires in the world, is it rx Baca! that 


2 If the sway be * mild, kind, liberal, oii enlightened,’ ” what can be dedired 
more? It is not so, or the Indian Officer would not have made us the channel of 
his just complaints. —Ep. 

3 This is another error.—-They have no such personal interest; it would be bet- 
ter if they had; for then we should see them attend to their duty.—Eb. 
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even with the most enlarged and philanthropic views, self-interest (that 
deep-seated impulse of the human breast) should unawares influence 
their measures, though at variance with those of the community at large ? 
We may freely and sincerely admit that it is not perceptible in them; 
yet it secretly operates injuriously upon the most important matters, and 
upon none more so than the army.‘ 

The army being numerically large, even the most trifling expenses and 
savings bearing upon it generally become great in the gross. Hence a 
constant (it may be called) invincible instinct to curtailment, and a re- 
pugnance, bordering upon a miserly disposition, against measures creative 
of expenditure, however advantageous they may be in all other respects. 

The charter being renewed periodically, and thus leaving those at the 
India House doubtful how long they may govern the army, is another 
inherent cause of indifference towards the important concerns of that 
body; for it is only reasonable to expect that limited and short-sighted 
policy (more especially when attended with heavy expense) should be 
directed towards what they are uncertain of retaining, or will most pro- 
bably lose. Cadetships being chiefly filled up by only the distant rela- 
tives or friends of the governing authorities, the army possesses within 
itself little or nothing of what is understood by “ interest” ; no small dis- 
advantage, it must be allowed, in the present state of the world. A Di- 
rector, or Proprietor, will listen naturally, with a ready ear, to any pro- 
posal of improvement where a son or brother may be concerned, (as in 
the Civil Service,) but for such kindly disposition the military body con 
tains no attractions. 

It may not be superfluous to observe, that these reflections bear not 
upon the governing body as more defective than the rest of their species, 
but (with reference to the nature of man) respect the unavoidable in- 
fluences to which the best and wisest must of necessity be subject under 
similar circumstances ; to which, and not to the individuals, our attention 
is at present directed. 

In consequence of these circumstances, there is a continued altercation 
between the Court of Directors and the local Government; the former 
enforcing retrenchment, and the latter not only warding it off, as inexpe- 
dient or impracticable, but suggesting arrangements attended with addi- 
tional outlay, which appear indispensable to the safety of the empire. 

The disposition thus evinced by the Court of Directors tends mach to 
alienate the minds of officers, (for it is difficult to love those hostile to our 
welfare,) and keep them in a state of irritation, alarm, and distrust, by 
no means favourable to their content, public zeal, and individual happi- 
ness. r 

The baneful effects, however, do not stop here; the spirit of the main 
body extends itself to others, and, unfortunately, those servants, possessing 
the least talent and dignity of mind, are too ready to prove their merit, 
zeal, and extensive knowledge of the service, by their diligence in econo- 
mical arrangements. 





4 We are compelled to say that this is quite erroneous. Not a single Director 
gains a shilling by all the surplus revenue of India, nor loses a sixpence by all the 
surplus expenditure. And this is the root of all the evil. If, like other merchants, 
their gains were large in proportion to the good management of their concerns, 
and vice versa, we should see a better Government in India than any that can 
exist under the present absurd and iniquitous svstem,—Eb, 
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It is not improbable, that from individuals retiring occasionally upon 
large fortunes, the Government at home may still retain erroneous opi- 
nions, as to the extent of irregular emoluments throughout the Indian ser- 
vice ; and under such impressions, may more readily listen to curtailing 
projects. It would be most fortunate if the whole could be laid open to 
them, as the most effectual method of removing these ideas which operate 
to the general disadvantage. 

Through a combination of all these influences, a number of evils have 
gradually gained upon the service, tending to subjugate the high Euro- 
pean spirit of officers. Instead of treating their servants with that ho- 
nourable confidence, which at once conciliates and flatters into the pre- 
servation of integrity, security is not only required to a certain amount, 
but oaths are imposed upon individuals drawing salaries of 250 and 300 
rupees a month, and expending lacs of the public money. To security 
there can be no objection, indeed it might even be increased ; but the 
imposition of official oaths has the most demoralizing and humiliating 
tendency. Demoralizing, because for one person strictly bound, nine 
snap the tie. Nature is not more prone to resist, than conscience is in- 
genious and volatile in eluding undue, if not insulting, restrictions. 
Men must take an oath when directed by the governing authority, or re- 
linquish their situation, a situation which probably holds out a prospect 
of enabling them to revisit their native country. Hard alternative! yet 
it must be submitted to, but with a good deal of that feeling which glows 
resentfully in the breast when obliged to suppress revenge for insulted 
honour. Doubtless there are many (as high political) situations, of the 
important duties of which, all must be sensible, the holders cannot be 
too sacredly bound to a faithful discharge. To such, oaths are prescribed, 
but no security required ; both, however, are brought to bear upon the 
poor ill-paid soldier, as if he were made of a different material, and this 
too in cases where no possibility exists of defrauding Government. This 
comes home with double force; for, as it does not benefit the state, it 
wears the appearance of a grudging ill-nature to individuals, and has 
besides a strong tendency to bend European pride to suspicious watch- 
fulness, lest the most trifling irregularity should subject them to any 
malevolent informer, (and such are seldom wanting) amongst office 


- establishments. It will scarcely be credited in Europe, that in India 


all officers are obliged to declare monthly upon honour, and may be 
put at any time upon oath, that their office establishments receive all 
that is fixed for them ; so that allowing an officer, by close personal ap- 
plication and judicious management, to dispense with part of his Native 
establishment, and thus improve his own situation, he cannot do so; 
nor is it in his power to reward writers of assiduity and ability, by dis- 
tributing the fixed salary of drones amongst them. 

What rational objection can exist to benefits arising from such 
increased assiduity? Should it not rather be much encouraged as an 
excitement to exertion, and consequent better knowledge, and more 
zealous discharge of duty? Indolence is too characteristic of official men 
in Asia ; and signing even their initials to documents is a labour many 
would gladly dispense with. Is it then judicious to adopt measures cal- 
culated to aid the climate in rendering inertness and lethargy more ge- 
neral? Provided the duties of office be done, of what consequence can 
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it be to Government how the amount fixed for establishments be dis- 
posed of ? 

In India there are no fees of office as in Europe, and notwithstanding 
this, oaths, security, and declarations upon honour are had recourse to, 
as it, through a feeling of mere iil-nature, to compel oflicers to expend 
their office allowances to the evident disadvantage of Government—to 
the loss, humiliation, degradation, and demoralization of its European 
servants. 

In framing regulations for the army due attention is not paid to feel- 
ing, individual interests, or the general principles of human nature. 
Economy, narrow injudicious economy, and jealousy, appear to predo- 
minate over most other considerations. It appears fo be thought that, 
because not driven to open resistance, no evil is done, as if in moral ef- 
fect the injury may not be greater. In resistance there is life and 
energy, but torpor is produced by tame submission to oppressive regula- 
tions. Little is done evincing kindly feeling towards the army, and no- 
thing can be more striking than the disadvantages under which married 
officers labour. It will readily be conceived that an Indian life admits 
of little influence or friendship being formed at home, and that conse- 
quently great dithculty is experienced by parents in providing for their 
children ; yet no length of service is admitted to have the slightest claim 
to consideration even for a cadetship. It is well known that children are 
sent to Europe for education, and that it is attended with so heavy an 
expense as to involve p irents deeply indebt, oftenirretrievably. Within the 
last two or three years more than a fifth has been lost by remittance alone, 
so that the difliculty has increased so much as nearly to exclude Euro- 
pean education altogether, to the great distress of parents, and even pre- 
judice of Government, according to its received policy. If children be 
educated in India it becomes their home, and CoLonizartion follows; 
they will be attached to and settle in the country, intermarry, and in- 
crease rapidly. 

Thus it would not only be judicious, but just and politically kind, to 
allow officers with families to remit annually so much per child actually 
at home, at the former rate of remittance, viz. 2s. 6d. per rupee. ‘ Just” 
is used, because the rupee is paid to oflicers as 2s. 6d., but is valued as a 
remittance to England at only Is. 10d., Is. Lld., and sometimes 2s. Is 
it then wise, just, or kind, to pay them in a coin which, for some of their 
most essential wants, passes for more than one-fifth less, and at the same 
time deprive them of what is most dear to them, what they most prize, 
and force upon Government what it so much wishes to guard against ? 

Let it not be thought ridiculous to attend to such matters. Many 
there are who would spurn with disdain the whole of these observations. 
With such persons coercion is all in all. They can, however, have re- 
flected little upon human nature, or the records of the world. It is the 
mind, the intellect, the spirit, the habitual feeling, not numerical or 
bodily strength, which sustain empires. History contains numerous ex- 
amples of this; but why look to antiquity, or beyond our own happy 
islands in modern times, for proof not less instructive to the understand- 
ing than gratifying to our pride. There it will be found that no means 
are omitted to rouse and stimulate; and surely it must be admitted to be 
much more necessary to the Indian officer, placed as he is under such 
disadvantages, Incurring so heavy an expense as the Indian Govern- 
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ment does for troops, would not policy suggest that nothing should pre- 
vent the utmost attention being directed to those mental and moral ener- 
gies, without which its numerical strength, however great, can avail little 
in severe trial? Nor let us be deceived by viewing with complacency 
the Indian officers as they actually are or have been. Their superiority, 
which is not disputed, is attributable to the institutions of the country of 
their birth ; but they must be more than mortals not to suffer and fall off 
under circumstances so depressing towards themselves and encouraging 
to their enemies. 

The troops of the line, attached to the Bengal Presidency alone, ex- 
ceed 80,000 men, and if to these be added the Madras corps of the line 
60,000, and those of Bombay 30,000, a regular army appears of 
170,000 men, independent of local and irregular corps, of various de- 
scriptions, probably amounting to 50,000 more ; giving a grand total of 
220,000 men in the Hon. East India Company’s service. When the 
numerical strength is considered, in connexion with the great empire it 
is destined to uphold, surely there are few interests of such gigantic im- 
portance to the British nation. Of what primary consequence must it 
then be for such a body to be influenced by a proper degree of energy 
and spirit throughout all ranks ; and must we not tremble at the possibi- 
lity of such a force coming in collision with an European foe? Under 
such reflections, who but must be roused with indignation at the idea of 
abstract economy, in so many disguises, debasing, disheartening, and 
rendering torpid, the very soul of so vast a body, instead of having re- 
course to every means to give it life, energy, elasticity, elevation, and all 
those high mental qualities which conduce to heroism, and without which 
the soldier could not support the efforts daily and hourly demanded of 
him in the camp and in the field. 


THE- MOUNTAIN STORM=——A SONNET. 


‘Tis sweet to tread the tempest-shrouded hill 
When thunders peal along the vales below, 

And fierce winds whistle round our dripping brow, 
And shake the groaning forests as they will ; 

For then the soul feels many a solemn thrill, 
Longing to mount upon the howling blast ; 

As yearns Jove’s fetter’d bird its chains to cast 
When despot man has bid his wings be still : 

The tempest strikes some hidden chords of thought 
That make no music in life’s calmer hour, 

And wakes our sympathy with nature’s might ; 
Just as the golden eve, and closing flower, 

And pleasing sounds by mellow twilight brought, 
Melt the soft soul in dreams of calm delight. 
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GOVERNOR ELPHINSTONE — JUDGE CHAMBERS—AND THE 
BANISHED BOMBAY EDITOR, MR, FAIR, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,—I must take the liberty of recalling the attention of your 
readers to the circumstances attending the summary banishment of Mr. 
Fair from Bombay. That gentleman is now, | believe, arrived in Eng- 
land, and will no doubt make the same ineffectual attempts to obtain 
justice that his fellow-sufferers have made. Discussion and publicity, 
however, those sappers and miners of despotism, will at least be gained, 
and one more item willbe added to the debtor side of the account to be 
settled with the nation in 1833, by the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street. 

I am by no means disposed to screen the Bombay Government from 
the obloquy which attaches itself to their share in this oppressive act ; 
but in your August Number, both your correspondent ‘* An Oxp In- 
DIAN” and yourself, in a subjoined note, appear to me to visit the con- 
duct of Judge Chambers with a lenity very much misplaced, and, let me 
add, very mischievous. 

Now, if there is one thing more undignified, more unworthy, or more 
disgusting than another, it is to see a Judge soliciting the interference of 
an arbitrary power in his own behalf; he himself having been sent to 
India for the express purpose of controlling the exercise of that power 
for or against others. Yet this is called ‘‘ upholding the dignity of the 
bench.” Truly, the dignity of the bench must be in a tottering state, if 
such productions as those contained in the Bombay Gazette endanger 
its stability. But whilst such men as Mr. Elphinstone are all-powerful, 
we cannot wonder that ermined suitors are to be found. 

We are told, as an apology for the Judge, that ‘ Sir Charles Cham- 
bers never suggested any measures for the adoption of Government on 
that occasion.”—What amiable and exemplary moderation! He con- 
tented himself with merely handing over the offending editor to the power 
of an aristocratic and arbitrary ruler, whose opinions, propensities, and 
caprices, were well known to be hostile to the exercise of any freedom, or 
to the toleration of any discussion which accorded not with his own nar- 
row views. ‘To the tender mercies of such a man did the mild Judge 
Chambers deliver the obnoxious editor ; but mark! he suggested no mea- 
sures for the adoption of Government. He should have added a hope 
that the culprit would be treated with humanity; and the whole trans- 
action would have presented a finished picture of justice and bene- 
volence. When Judge Chambers can show that he knew not that 
Mr. Elphinstone had canted or encouraged his tool to cant about the 
liberty of the press; that he had aped Lord Hastings in freeing it from 
restrictions and censorship; that he had taken merit to himself, or suffered 
himself to be praised for this act; that, when the tide of favour turned 
against free discussion, he, courtier-like, turned with it, renounced his 
opinions in its favour, and openly applauded the despotic act of his kins- 
man, Mr. Adam, in Calcutta, which crushed it ; in short, that his whole 
conduct in this respect was marked with subserviency, hypocrisy, and 
illiberality ;—when Judge Chambers, I say, can return an ignoramus on 
these points, then the apology offered may serve him quantum valeat, 
At present it is a mockery, and savours more of Jesuitism than is altoge- 
ther consistent with the “ dignity of the bench.” 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 7. K 
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It is a feature in this case, not to be lost sight of, that Judge Chambers 
(who, by the way, appears to be of a very soliciting temperament, more 
fitted for the Court of Requests than the Supreme Court) had particularly 
requested Mr. Fair to publish the full proceedings of the Supreme Court, 
and even furnished him with notes of his own charge to the Grand Jury ; 
but it appears the ‘* full report” must also be a favourable report, or 
Governor Elphinstone must be called in as moderator. Then follows the 
usual verbiage about the “ dignity of the bench,” the *‘ forbearance of 
Government,” &c. ; the editor is required to make a “satisfactory apo- 
logy ;” in other words, to describe himself in his own Paper to his readers 
as a calumniator, a detractor, and gross misrepresentator. Some little 
demur naturally oecurs on the part of the editor, when the matter is cut 
short by his receipt of a peremptory order to quit India within two days. 
The unfortunate editor is despatched to England via Calcutta ; the firm- 
ness of Governor Elphinstone is every where lauded, and the *‘ dignity of 
the bench” receives an additional prop. 

Such is a sketch of this creditable affair; and I trust you will not now 
be disposed to view the conduct of the soliciting Judge in so favourable 
a light as your note imports. My sole object has been to give the Judge 
and the Governor each his just portion of the praise or blame which may 
attach to the act in question. As a speeimen of the tone of the Govern- 
ment in its correspondence with Mr. Fair, | cannot forbear quoting the 
following :— 

The Governor in Council directs me to inform you, that he considers the 
statement of the Court as conclusive on the subject of its own proceedings, and 
cannot admit the production of any testimony on a point which he regards as 
fully established. 

Arrogant, dictatorial, and un-British as is the above sentence, it is but 
a faint specimen of the mind of him who put it forth. It conveys no idea 
of the tergiversation, the treachery, and the caprice—it is therefore imper- 
fect—but it is worthy of a Company’s Governor. Justitia. 


P. S. As your Correspondent, “An Op In p14yN,” seems to think that 
Judge Chambers acted mercifully in handing over Mr. Fair to the Go- 
vernment, and that he could not have recourse to the Supreme Court for 
redress, I may mention that Sir Francis Macnaghten, though suificiently 
friendly to arbitrary power, scorned to avail himself of the interference 
of Government. When be conceived himself to be misrepresented by the 
newspaper reports, he expressed his dissatisfaction in strong terms, allud- 
ed to his undoubted power of summarily punishing the reporter for con- 
tempt, and hinted at his intention of applying to the Jaws for redress ; 
but he had too much real regard for the *‘ dignity of the bench” to think 
of appealing to Government for support. Once, indeed, a Chief Justice 
at Calcutta did apply to Government for arbitrary aid, but he met with 
a becoming rebuff.’ 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

! Leaving the remarks of our sensible Correspondent to make their own im- 
pression on the reader, we cannot suffer his letter to pass without doing justice to 
the Marquis of Hastings, by stating that, under his Government, the Chief Justice 
East is said to have applied to his ship to use his prerogative fur punishing 
an editor who commented somewhat too freely on matters in which the Judge was 
deeply interested. The reply of the Marquis is said to have been, that the indi- 
vidual who was sent to India expressly to protect the subjects of Great Britain 
from arbitrary power by the intervention of the law, ought to be the last man to 
sk that law to be violated on bis own behalf. 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM——THE WAR IN INDIA=-THE BISHOP OF 
CALCUTTA—AND THE BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, 


Je counais le Gouvernement de los padres comme je connais les rues de Cadiz. 
C'est une chose admirable que ce Gouvernement. Le Royaume a déja plus de 
trois cents lieus de diametre. Il est divisé en trente provinces. Los padres y 
ont tout, et les peuples rien : c’est le chef-d’ceuvre de la raison et de la justice.— 
VotTaime, Ed, Ster, Vol. VIII. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Banks of the Ganges, March, 1825. 

My letter, dated in January last, has put you in possession of some 
few trifling circumstances, which might possibly miss their way in the 
mazes and intricacies which obstructs the passage to the apartments de- 
voted to the Committee of Correspondence in Leadenhall-street. Indeed, 
such are the difficulties of these ways, some of which we cannot help think- 
ing the poet had in view, when he talks of “ passages that lead to 
nothing,” that it is scarcely possible for any unhappy, unwelcome fact, 
to gain the broad sunshine of public attention without running such risks 
of being cast into utter darkness, that the experiment has at least a hun- 
dred to one against its success. I shall neither be weak nor unwise enough 
to try it: though yours will scarcely be called the ‘ regular channels,” 
they will do well enough for me. 

And now one word in passing, as to these said “regular channels.” 
Sir John Malcolm has been pleased to pour out the phials of his wrath, 
and apostrophize with more bitterness than courtesy, the anonymous veil 
with which your correspondents are compelled to shroud their communi- 
cations with you; as if the gallant General were altogether ignorant, that 
he who delivers himself in any language, save that of admiration, as to 
the measures of our Indian Government, puts forth the bantling of his 
genius with the bow-string about its neck. We really have no patience 
with such “ perilous stuff,” as these strictures on the incognito to which 
circumstances have driven us. Be assured, Sir John, we shall keep it as 
long as it is unsafe tobe known, and shall drop the mask only when assured 
that it will not be the signal for the destruction of every prospect of dis- 
tinction and independence here, where “ our poverty and not our will” 
hath set up our rest. 

You are a classical scholar, Sir John, and as you boast your intimacy 
rather with the labours of the pen than the deeds of the truncheon, you 
will pardon our reminding you of that admirable maxim of British juris~ 
prudence, ‘* nemo tenetur seipsum accusare.” We are quite as well 
aware as you are, if you had the candour to acknowledge it, that the air 
of this country is unfavourable, just at this season, to Whig constitutions ; 
and we are almost as well instructed in those matters which relate to 
our own interest as any Tory of the “ ancien regime.” If “ pernicious 
publicity” be disagreeable to them, we happen to know it would be fatal 
to us. 

But, good Sir John, it seems you would like to know the Whigs from 
the Tories ; we believe you: the desire is natural enough, and we should 
be most happy to afford you any reasonable gratification ; for we admire 
your talents, esteem your private character, and hate only that part of 
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your political creed which would deprive us of that appeal to public 
opinion, of which you were, when you felt you wanted it, the most 
strenuous and eloquent advocate. But, Sir, we have just mother-wit 
enough remaining among us to observe, that it is highly profitable to be- 
long to one party, and very penal to be of the other. If experience has 
not made us fa/k wisely, (as you will, perhaps, infer from the circum- 
stance of our having taken the liberty of passing these few remarks on 
the portion of doctrine delivered ty you to the Court of Proprietors, it 
shall, at least, preserve us from the folly of tying the tin canister to our 
own lower extremities, to enable you and others to hunt us up and down 
the Peninsula at your leisure. 

And now, ‘‘revenous & nos moutons.” Your correspondents, Mr, Editor, 
have doubtless taken care to keep you acquainted with the state of our 
military operations ; and I need not dilate on the singularly meagre results 
which have attended victories so pompously announced in the Gazettes, 
that it was believed, with good reason, that the empire of his golden- 
footed Majesty tottered to its base. We shall not say “ audi alteram 
partem,” because the privileged speakers are all on one side ; but we shall 
take leave to inform you, lest the “ regular channels” should accident- 
ally omit the fact, that a large force was assembled on the Sylhet fron- 
tier, under Brigadier-General Shuldham, and that no means having been 
taken to ascertain if the country would admit of its advance, the General 
remained inactive just at the moment when a simultaneous-movement 
might have brought the war to a successful termination in one season. 

It is unnecessary to remark to you how delicate a subject our belli- 
gerent operations has become of late, and how firmly convinced even the 
strongest advocates for ‘‘ imposing attitudes” now are of the impolicy of 
committing ourselves to such a contest with such a nation. That it 
may not last, is devoutly to be desired ; but even should we succeed in 
dictating our own terms at Amerapoora, what indemnification will ever 
be obtained for such useless destruction of human life, and for such 
thoughtless expenditure of the public resources? Possibly we may con- 
fer on the country the signal benefits of a subsidiary force, and on the 
Amerapoora exchequer the obvious advantages of our experience in 
fiscal matters. Those Burmahs know nothing of political economy. But 
even such judicious arrangements for their improvement, unpopular as 
they sometimes are with those ill-advised governments who have a ridi- 
culous preference for their own modes of managing the army and the 
budget, are liable, in the: present instance, to two little objections. It is 
strongly suspected that there is very little money to be collected, even 
with the aid of our sagacity in such matters; and, as I had the honour 
of stating in my former despatch, the country has been the grave of at 
least a third of our army. 

We trust, therefore, that when we do patch up our unhappy differences 
with the Burmese Court, (and that we are sincerely desirous of backing 
out of the “ embarras” into which we have contrived to precipitate our- 
selves, may be inferred from the fact of our having attempted to nego- 
tiate through a gun lascar,) we shall, it is to be hoped, intrust the super- 
intendency of our political and commercial relations to some such re- 
spectable agency as that through which we have just now vainly attempted 
to establish them, and then march away to easier laurels and more pro- 
fitable triumphs. They are a stiff-necked generation, those Burmahs, and 
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so lamentable their ignorance of diplomatic forms, that we have abso- 
lutely trembled ‘ steteruntque comes” when we have reflected on the ig- 
noble uses to which we have thought it likely they might apply Mr. Se-~ 
cretary Swinton’s elaborate state paper. 

The public journals have observed a most decorous and becoming 
silence touching a Bundelah irruption, which contrived to destroy the 
station of Culpee, in Bundelcund, distant a night’s run by dawk from the 
great military cantonment of Cawnpore, in a very few hours. The force 
was led by one of those allies whose good faith it would have been no- 
thing less than heresy to doubt six months since, but who had the inso- 
lence, as the Tories call it, to attempt to throw off our hateful yoke at 
what he deemed a convenient season, The attempt had a momentary 
success, and it was well for the civil functionaries of the district that the 
little fort of Culpee was at hand, in which they found a refuge. But we 
have not been permitted to learn any other details, though we presume 
that the blessings of our rule have long since been restored to the agitated 
province, 

The three last months have added little to our domestic history. The 
protracted absence of the Bishop of Calcutta, on a tour to his diocese, 
has been viewed with a feeling of regret, which is scarcely alleviated by 
the consideration, that, go where he may, peace and good will to all 
mankind are the guides to his footsteps, and charity and benevolence fol- 
low close upon them, That his Lordship’s tour will be productive of be- 
nefits to his widely-dispersed flock, none that know him will doubt. 
It is only to be regretted that his means of doing good are in the inverse 
ratio of his ability. 

A tour to his diocese! How well does this read? Will it not be sup- 
posed by credulous and unsuspecting ignorance—will it be doubted at 
Lambeth—that his Lordship’s pastoral visit is destined for numerous 
congregations, who have little more to learn than the fit application of 
his precepts, or the adoption of his example? Will it be questioned that 
a clerical establishment, suited to the vast and important interests which 
belong more particularly to its superintendency, is gone forth to meet its 
respected head—to welcome him to the sanctuaries of its worship—to 
point out to his attention the endowments which have been set apart by this 
munificent Government for the support of the national faith—-to hold up 
to him the remote but certain prospect of Christianity triumphant, among 
the idolatrous nations which own our sway, whose moral and intellectual 
improvements the collected wisdom of the great council of the nation, 
(a circumlocutory but reverend form of speech understood to mean the 
majority of “ life and fortune men” in both houses,) has proclaimed to 
be our duty? Now, Sir, we shall beg to call the attention of the public in 
England, not to what might be expected in India, but what really exists 
there; not to what the excellent person above named may have vainly 
expected to find in his boasted tour, but what he actually observed ; and 
we solemnly call on him to contradict us, if we have misstated or distorted 
one iota of the truth, 

We assert, then, this remarkable fact, and let it be proclaimed for the 
edification and instruction of certain well-disposed coteries. who congre- 
gate ever and anon to make discreet use of the teapot and the Bible, 
whose good-natured ‘“‘ optimisme” is content with things as they are ; 
who go to rest assured that a branch of the Society for the Suppression 
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of Vice is actively employed in the City of Palaces, compelling the satraps 
to put fig leaves on their casts of the Venus and the Gladiator, and that 
a neat little white-washed parish church is to be found at each station, 
with comfortable pews lined with green baize for the Judge and the 
Collector, a corresponding though less magnificent convenience for the 
Register and the assistant, a space railed off for the military, and other 
accommodations below for those, alas, who have terminated their brief 
careerabove. There never was a greater error. The Bishop of Calcutta 
travelled from the capital of the British possessions in India to the 
Ultima Thule of its dominion, without finding a single place of public wor- 
ship built, supported, or endowed, by Government ! 

It is in vain to say, that at the principal stations where there are 
European troops, the regiments are assembled, and prayers read to them, 
in some riding-school or barrack, which by sufferance of the commanding 
officer is appropriated to this purpose; we return to the fact, that there 
are but two small chapels between Calcutta and the Sutledge, and these 
were built by a subscription formed by the gentlemen resident at Benares 
and Dacca, unaided, as we believe, by the East India Company. 

We shall not follow his Lordship in his well-intentioned pilgrimage 
from Dan to Beersheba. Well might the pathetic apostrophe be applied, 
** Verily to see the nakedness of the land ye are come ;” and we blush 
that it isso. But where lies the fault? Will it be said that individuals, 
who are here for the sole purpose of accumulating in most instances a 
very moderate independence, and flying as speedily as possible from liver 
complaints, and the still more insufferable vexations which jacks-in-office 
provide for them, can be expected to build churches? The idea is ridi- 
culous. If there were the means, the inclination is not in human nature ; 
and suppose even that the Lady Huntingdon of Hindoostan should rise 
up among us, and present us the pulpits, we should be glad to know how 
they are to be filled. We happen to know, that out of an establishment 
of thirty clergymen for these vast provinces, fifteen only are at this period 
in the active discharge of their duty. But were they all at their posts, 
“ what are they among so many!” 

We have been thus particular in our details, because we abominate 
hypocrisy, and the powers that be are well content to permit varieties 
of cant to go forth to the world uncontradicted as to their attention to 
those principles whose energy they are perfectly aware is liable to some 
trifling deterioration from the possession and exercise of almost sovereign 
power, and occasional obstructions of the liver.' They well know that 
the magistrate’s court-room, and the collector’s treasury are not precisely 
the schools where virtue’s votaries are most wont to assemble ‘“ pour se 
former I'esprit et le coeur.” But is any provision made to preserve for 
public use the religious principles which may have survived a very long 
voyage across the Atlantic, and (without scandal. be it spoken) may not 
have been very carefully nursed in Writers’ Buildings, and which might 
therefore by possibility be left behind in delicate health at the Presidency. 
In good sooth, if, as we are told, ‘‘ we have the fee simple of the estate,” 
methinks we might do a little more for the spiritual weal of the tenants. 





1 On soit que la plupart des malheurs du monde ont résulté d’un etat constipé 
du souverain. A la Sainte Barthelemi Charles IX. tira sur ses sujets d’une des 
fen¢tres du Louvre. II et: it horriblement coustipé depuis huit jours. 
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Ubserve the wretched little settlements of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
of every nation, save that one to whom unbounded dominion has been 
assigned in Asia. Is there any one of them unprovided with the neat 
though humble chapel: its modest spire ; the little turret where chimes 
the bell to summon two or three together, whose requests are to be 
granted? At Anjengo, Cochin, Goa, have the miserable remnant of 
nations once powerful as ourselves permitted the house of God to fall to 
the ground, though their own roofs are in ruins? We are accustomed to 
be very loud in our abuse of the intolerance and bigotry of these nations; 
but we should be glad to know which is most respectable—a sincere 
though mistaken zeal for the doctrines of Christianity, or the most utter 
contempt and indifference for them. 

There is not a more distinguished, a more honourable body of men in 
any country of the world, than the officers of the Bengal army. No pub- 
lic functionaries in the employ of any European Government existing are 
more enlightened, more liberal, or more just, than the civil service of the 
East India Company. They need not the spur or the flapper which 
Mr. Trant was pleased to inform the Court of Proprietors was in occa- 
sional requisition. But we shall take the liberty of remarking for his 
information, and that of the particular caste to which it is understood 
this gentleman belongs, that the worth and virtue of the Bengal civil 
service is its own acquisition, and if a very small number have erred and 
strayed from the right way, let him assure himself that the fault is with 
those who have set up no single, solitary beacon, to light them on their 
path, 

Let him, then, and those who really wish well to the country, exert 
themselves to remove such a sca..dal fim the history of our Indian esta- 
blishments. Let Sir John Malcolm, the “ ci-devant’’ (some" say ‘ soi- 
disant”’) friend of the Anglo-Indians, solicit for them, at least, the bles- 
sings of religious instruction in the country which gave them birth. Tell 
him (and we challenge the saints and the sinners, ‘les Dieux et les 
Diables,” to contradict us,) that his protegés cannot now legitimatize 
their offspring, or give them a name ; because, in the first instance, they 
cannot pay the enormous fees levied on the necessary marriage-license 
by the Supreme Court; because, if they had the license, they cannot 
afford to send many hundred miles for a clergyman; and, finally, be- 
cause the Government had the cruelty to interdict the solemnization of 
such ceremonies as were civil contracts before their magistrates, because, 
forsooth, there is a nominal establishment of thirty pious men to work in 
the vineyard. ‘ Truly the harvest is great, but the labourers are few.” 

The magnificent measure of puying off the debts of the civil service is 
just now under the consideration of Government; and we reserve our 
remarks for the final decision not yet passed on the question. In the 
mean time, you may assert, without hesitation, that the arrangement was 
generally unpopular with the service; and so far from its being con- 
sidered the act of a paternal Government, jealous of the good name of 
its functionaries, it has been characterized, wherever it was possible or 
safe to express such an opinion, as a stock-jobbing transaction, in which 
Government proposed to take advantage of the necessities of its servants, 
to lend at six per cent. that which they borrow at four. 

it will be said, that the agents lend to the civil service at eight per 
cent., and that the service gains, therefore, two by the measure; and a 
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cry has been raised, as usual, that the civilians are in the hands of 
monied Natives ; and a regulation has been made to prevent their bor- 
rowing from any Native resident within their districts. The whole enact- 
ment is a libel on the service; and it marvels, with the celebrated 
Oxenstiern, ‘quam parva sapientia regitur mundus,” as if it were possible 
to suppose, that if a judge, magistrate, or collector, could be depraved 
enough to forget the obligations of his oath, and allow a corrupt influence 
to govern his actions, he would have any respect for this precious legisla- 
tive provision for the conscientious discharge of his duty. But we shall 
examine it, as well as some other portions of the law of this land, more 
particularly at our leisure. To return, at present, to the embarrassments 
which are said to have led to it: 

We assert, that nothing can be more unjust than the ery which has 
been raised against the opulent Natives, who occasionally advance 
money to the civil servants, and the houses of agency in Calcutta ; as if 
such men as Messrs. Palmer, and Clarke, and Young, and Sutherland, 
and fifty others we could name, were positively encouraging the young 
men in their extravagance, to make ultimate profit by them. Really one 
would fancy that these gentlemen were to be found every afternoon at 
the corner of Tank-square, their purses in their nether integuments, 
ready to be offered to the thoughtless adolescent, when, armed for con- 
quest and the Course, he emerges from the hallowed sactuary of Writers’ 
Buildings, and, mounting his modest tilbury, is tempted by these exem- 
plary persons with, ‘‘ Sunt quoscurriculo pulverem Olympicum collegisse 
juvat.” Alas! here is another great error. For mere wanton extrava- 
gance, the houses of agency have no funds; but their liberality may be 
inferred from the fact of their constantly allowing balances of thirty and 
forty thousand rupees to stand without collateral security in their books, 
at eight per cent., it is true; but this is only two per cent. more than the 
Government debtor will have to pay ; as a life-insurance, at about two per 
cent., will accompany the loan. As Government will doubtless be its 
own insurers, its gains are as certain as Cocker can make them. 

But whether we consider the measure itself as a boon to the Service, as 
a bonus.on extravagant expenditure, or a profitable investment of capital 
contemplated by Government, the mode in which the ungracious charity 
was offered has scarcely more politeness to recommend it, than the parish 
beadle exercises, when he has occasion to fill up a set of paupers with 
mendicity soup at the door of the village workhouse. [Every circumstance 
of the pauper’s debt, the affairs of his family, his follies or his vices, his 
misfortunes or his faults, have been made the subject of unfeeling re- 
mark, or indelicate discussion. We have heard, that ‘* whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ;” but the Civil Service will not forget, that the oath 
which preserves from “ pernicious publicity” the acts and deliberations of 
Council, should have shielded it from such indecent and profitless ex- 
posure, even if it were politic to treat the aristocracy of the country, that 
body of men whose cheerful and heartfelt exertions for the common weal 
no insult or disgust should weaken or repress, like a set of defaulters 
before a commission of bankruptcy. 

Ye satraps, whose “ high-blown pride has sunk beneath you,” go, 
study that Resolution of the right honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, where your early follies, your thoughtless extravagance, your 
youthful imprudencies, are declared to amount to a disqualification for 
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high and responsible station ; go, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, 
the Regulation wherein the corrupt influence exerted over you is proclaimed 
in your courts; go, estimate the difference between the agent's frying- 
pan and the Government fire; and when the sneering sarcasm of a 
-secretary. casts.in your teeth those incumbrances which you proclaimed, 
like a set of fools, and which they published, like something worse, when 
patronage has to trample on the well-earned claims of half a century’s 
exile,—Peace! Let no bootless murmur presume to remonstrate: learn 
to kiss the rod which chastises you,—you have bound it for yourselves. 

But you have one consolation left, and let it be found in the reflection, 
that there is a fortunate disposition in the Council-Room, to take the 
converse of the orders from the Court of Directors, which, it is under- 
stood, decrees a slender maintenance and low station as a punishment for 
debt ; whereas, throughout the Civil List, the highest, the most responsi- 
ble, and the most profitable appointments, have universally attended the 
deepest incumbrances. Six weeks had not elapsed after the promulgation 
of the exemplary resolution of the Governor-General, which some “ mau- 
vais plaisant” has termed the vagrant-act, when four or five paupers 
were named to the highest dignities of the country. We only wait a 
single contradiction, to illustrate our little sketch, by putting figures on the 
canvass,—To be continued by ; 

An OLp ACQUAINTANCE, 
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Tuey are not gone—whom Death’s dark shroud 
Hath curtained from our mortal eye— 
They are not gone. 
Down to their bed of rest they bowed : 
It was their portal to the sky, 
Their pathway to the throne. 


They cannot die—-whose being here 
Is by its worth immortal made— / 
They cannot die ; 
Though the time-wasted sepulchre 
In which their vestiges are laid 
Crumbled in dust may lie. 


They are not dead—whose ashes fill 
That melancholy house of clay— 
They are not dead ; 
They live in brighter glory still 
Than ever cheered their earthly way 
Full beaming round their head. 





) From a recent and beautiful little Volume of Hymns, by Mr, Bowring, 
imtended as a Sequel to his Matins and Vespers. 
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COMPARATIVE STATE OF DISCIPLINE IN SHIPS OF 
WAR AND EAST INDIAMEN, 


[We have received a communication in reply to the strictures of 
Derensor in our June Number, on the letter of Admiral Page, inserted 
in that of the preceding month. Our Correspondent remarks, that “ as 
Admiral Page gave his name to the letter he published, Derensor 
might have followed his example, or, at least, refrained from the use of 
certain expressions under an anonymous signature.” Concurring in the 
justice of this observation, and desirous to act impartially between both 
parties, we feel bound to allow Derensor’s opponent to be heard. But 
as his reply is in a yery diffuse and acrimonious style, we deem it neces- 
sary both to curtail and soften it, to save our own space, and at the same 
time to avoid giving occasion to the same complaint against his anonymous 
strictures which he brings against those of Derensor. All illiberal 
jealousy between different branches of the national strength should, if 
syrrary be buried in oblivion; and it certainly reflects no credit on one 

ritish officer to thro in the teeth of others the insolent sarcasms of the 
common enemy of theircountry. With this brief expression of our regret 
that such a spirit of animosity should ever exist, we subjoin a portion of 
the letter, leaving out the most exceptionable passages. } 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—In your Number for June, I have read a letter entitled, a ‘ De- 


fence of the East India Company's Naval Service,’ signed Drrrnson. 

Derensor says: ‘ The letter of Admiral W. B. Page I read with 
mixed feelings of contempt and indignation.” The Admiral is certainly 
entitled to the commiseration of his brother officers for the loss he has 
sustained in this opinion of the master of a merchantman; but I doubt if 
any reciprocal indignation will be excited in the breast of the Admiral. 
He will smile at the enraged skipper, and wonder what became of his 
indignation, when, if he has sailed long on board an Indiaman, he must 
have been daily excited by the insubordination and absurdity of the lu- 
dicrous attempts to reconcile the economy of a floating hotel with the 
dignity of a British man-of war ! 

DeFrensor again asserts: “‘ The discipline on board Indiamen is 
sufficient for all purposes of safety and comfort.” If Devenson really un- 
derstood the strict import of the word “‘ discipline,” he would hardly have 
hazarded such assertion. If mi.itary regulation and order is implied by 
the word discipline as regards a ship, an East Indiaman is almost devoid 
of it, from the very nature of the service, and the duties those on board 
have to perform. For, Sir, how is the service constituted and governed ? 
If I am not misinformed, an owner nominates his own commander, 
who is approved of and sworn in by the East India Company. Thus he 
is the servant of both, and has to reconcile the performance of his duty to 
two masters, whose interests are opposed. ‘Then comes a third interest, 
which is his own, he being a trader onhis own account; and the ship is 
unmercifully stuffed with cargo and privilege tonnage, until she, in some 
instances, is scarcely sea-worthy. In support of such remarks, | would 
ask Derrnsor, whether it has not frequently happened that part of 
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their cargo has been ordered out in consequence of the surveying officer 
pronouncing them too deep ? 

Let me again ask Derznsor, if he has not seen the cuddy and 
steerage stuffed with cotton, in the ships bound from Bombay to China 
in war-time, when it was pretended such ships were disciplined and pre- 
pared for self-defence, having, probably, but a motley crew of 140 men 
to manage forty guns, with sometimes beef and water stowed between 
the guns. If the decks, instead of being so lumbered, were clear, 140 
men of the wretched description they carry would be hardly able to 
work them well; and when it is remembered that nearly one-third of 
that number may be taken off for guinea-pigs, joiners, bakers, butchers, 
poulterers, tailors, waiters, and musicians, which form the motley group 
so essential to the establishment of a floating hotel, to talk of fighting 
them is really laughable. But as they are large sightly ships, painted to 
resemble sixty-fours, their appearance has often done for them what their 
guns and pretended discipline never would have effected. Indeed the 
guns render them, in many instances, more liable to harm than otherwise, 
as no naval man can believe an Indiaman adapted for sustaining a battle, 
even if sufficient men were put on board. Suppose only one solitary shot 
struck them between wind and water, with the wings stuffed with cargo, 
how is it to be plugged, and what must not be the consequence? It is 
really a waste of words to argue on such a subject; but it is not presuming 
too much to say, that the loss of many of them may be attributed to the 
absurdity of cramming them with guns which they cannot use, and 
affecting a discipline which produces disgust and dissatisfaction, instead 
of comfort and harmony. 

To effect military disciplin., it would be requisite, in reason and jus- 
tice, to alter the nature of the service altogether, and to render them any 
thing but what they really are intended for. Discipline, to have a good 
effect, should apply to the officers as well as the crew; and it is unjust 
and impolitic to confer power when the very nature of the service imposes 
no sufficient restraint on those who are to exercise it. A reference to 
many of the causes that have been tried in the courts of law, will fully 
illustrate the nature and practice of the discipline on board an Indiaman, 
and how exempt the commanders and officers are from the chance of 
punishment by that august body, the Court of Directors. It would be 
fair to ask, if the Court has ever, in one solitary instance, either thought 
of or afforded redress to any individual, in support of that discipline 
which is pretended to prevail ? 

One word more on the subject of guns on board an Indiaman. I re- 
collect that, when four Indiamen were lost at once off the Cape, in a 
large fleet bound from Bengal to England, it was ingeniously attributed, 
at the East India House, to the loss of men pressed out of them by the 
men-of-war in India, That will hard!y be admitted to be the cause of 
their loss, when it is recollected that, supposing even every man of their 
European crew had been taken, they still had the same means of obtain- 
ing foreign seamen and Lascars as the country ships; and as there were 
many country ships in company, not one of which foundered, it becomes 
damning evidence of their being either safer for want of guns, or better 
managed than the ships whose pretensions are espoused by Derewsor. 

The “ Devonshire’s ” loss in the river Hoogly, when at anchor taking in 
cargo, was attributed to the guns solely. She was moored in Saugor 
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roads, and an ordinary north-wester took her on the broadside. Her 
warlike ports were open, and before her wel/-disciplined crew could 
bar them in, she filled, and sunk at her anchors. Now do not let us be 
told that such squalls come on suddenly; they give hours of warning 
before they approach, as may be seen by a reference to the India 
Directory. 

In the mere skirmish of Admiral Linois with the homeward-bound 
China fleet, they were indebted entirely to their appearance, aided by a 
report the French had received a few days before from a Portuguese, 
that as there was no convoy with them, six of them were armed. and 
equipped as sixty-fours ; and he, therefore, avoided an action, and merely 
exchanged a few shot. 

The capture of the “ Kent,” carrying near forty guns, and having 300 
troopson board, in addition to her crew, by the French privateer, ‘‘ Con- 
fiance,” of sixteen guns, conveys a good idea of the discipline and value of 
of an East Indiaman asa ship of war ; while the loss of the “ Triton,” of 
the same force, and nearly of the same place, which was taken bya 
pilot-schooner, manned with only twenty Frenchmen, is too painful to 
be recorded in our naval history, unless it be to show the folly of such 
equipment. 

If the obedience of the commanders and officers to the regulations and 
orders of their superiors, or of the ship convoying and affording them 
protection, can be understood as in any way a proof of good discipline, 
why, then, I only ask, how happened it that Mr. Milliken Craig, who 
sinned in almost every shape in every voyage, continued to command so 
long as he pleased, one of those well-disciplined ships? as if the ridicu- 
lous penalties affected to be inflicted by the Court of Directors, could be 
intended to produce discipline, or to discourage it in every grade of such 
service. I could quote hundreds of instances in support of my assertion, 
but it is unnecessary : they are known to all the maritime world ; and the 
vain pretensions of Drrensor will only excite the regret of his friends. 

My notions of discipline are indeed so wide of Derenson'’s, that it 
‘would be more agreeable to me, but probably as little flattering to him, 
if he were to ask what the masters of French, American, and other mer- 
chant ships, say of our Indiamen; and I beg to remind him, that when 
Surcouff was congratulated on the capture of the Kent Indiaman, by the 
Confiance of sixteen guns, he observed: ‘ I claim no merit or praise for 
such achievement, as I conceive it is only requisite for a French officer 
to reach the deck of an Indiaman to ensure success.” 

A Navat OFFIcer. 
June 18, 1825. 





FROM THE ARABIC OF TOGRAIT. 


Trov sleepst while the eyes of the planets are watching, 
Regardless of love and of me. 

I sleep; but my dreams, at thy lineaments catching, 
Present me with nothing Lut thee. 


Thou art changed, while the colour of night changes not, 
Like the fading allurements of day. 

I am changed ; for all beauty to me seems a blot, 
While the joy of my heart is away. 
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ON THE TRADE OF THE BUGIS, IN THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 


Tne more civilized portion of the inhabitants of Celebes, in the 
Eastern Archipelago, raise corn, and fabricate cotton cloths, in which 
they clothe themselves ; while the uncivilized portion of the same people 
feed on roots, and wander naked through the forests of the islands. They 
consist, together, of four or five distinct tribes, speaking as many different 
languages. ‘These are the Bugis, the Macassar, Mandar, Kaili, and 
Menado : of these, by far the most considerable, in point of numbers and 
improvement, are the Bugis, who are themselves again subdivided into 
many nations, united, however, by the common ties of similar language 
and similar institutions. Among the Bugis nations, there is but one tribe 
distinguished for maritime enterprise and commercial spirit,—the Wajo, 
or more correctly, Tuwajo people. When, therefore, the trade of the 
Bugis is spoken of, it is, with very few exceptions, to be understood as 
meaning the trade of this people only. 

The original country of Wajo is nearly in the centre of Celebes, on the 
northern banks of an extensive fresh-water lake, about twenty-four miles 
in breadth. The outlet from this lake is a river, which falls into the bay 
of Boni, and which is navigable for boats of twenty tons burthen. Such 
is the original country of this remarkable race, where they live under a 
true federal aristocracy, the inferior chiefs being elected from particular 
families in which their dignities are hereditary, and the chief of the 
whole union being chosen by the rest, and holding his office during good 
behaviour. The people of Wajo pay neither land-tax nor any other 
species of contribution, being exempt even from imposts on trade of any 
sort or description. The inferior chiefs support themselves from their 
own domains, and other private revenue ; and the Arumatua, or president 
of the union, alone obtains three days’ personal services-in the year, one 
in ploughing-time, one in seed-time, and one in the time of harvest. The 
Wajo men are perfectly free to go abroad and return at pleasure. It is 
the pride of a freeman of Wajo, that “‘no chief or prince can shut the 
gates of the country against him ;” and they often dwell with satisfaction 
upon this advantage, repeating the expression. The other governments 
of Celebes are more arbitrary, and far less favourable to industry. Under 
them a tythe of the gross produce of the land is paid to the sovereign as a 
tax. Corveés are frequent, military services oppressive, and no subject 
can quit the country without the will of the government, in itself a for- 
midable instrument both of oppression and taxation. 

The advantages of the free form of government now described, not- 
withstanding the turbulence and anarchy to which it is occasionally 
liable, are the true sources of the industry and enterprise of the Wajos. 
Actuated by these, this tribe has colonized in almost every maritime 
country of the Archipelago, where they preserve their original manners 
and habits, while their commercial voyages extend from Manilla to 
Acheen, and from Siam to New Guinea; it being observed, that the 
parent country is by no means that which now carries on the most ex- 
tensive foreign trade. It is singular, that this people should be the sole 
native carriers of the Archipelago, all the other tribes confining them- 
selves to mere coasting voyages. When, for example, we hear that the 
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islands of Bali and Lombok, Macassar, Mandar, and Kaili, in Celebes, 
Gresik in Java, Pasir and Cuti in Borneo, and similar places, carry on a 
trade with the new settlement of Singapore, this always means the trade 
of the Bugis of Wajo; for we here never see a trading native of Bali or 
Lombok, nor of the greater number of the other places, although their 
commodities be brought to us in abundance, and ours be conveyed to 
them in return. 

The foliowing is the most correct list which we have been able to ob- 
tain, of the number of the Wajo prahus, or vessels, carrying on foreign 
trade ; and the statement will convey to the reader a general view of 
the extent and importance of each particular branch enumerated : 

Sumbawa, 40; East Coast of Borneo, 66; West Coast of ditto, 20; 
Original Country of the Wajos, 50; Mandar, in Celebes, 200; Kaili, in 
ditto, 100; Macassar, 100; Boniratti, a small island between Celebes 
and Sumbawa, 50; Pari Pari, in Celebes, 10; Bali and Lombok, 50; 
Java, 50; Flores, 50: making a total of 786 prahus. 

Those which visited Singapore alone, last year, amounted to ninety ; 
and, in the present year, they have not been short of 120, although the 
war of Celebes has kept away nearly all the vessels of Wajo Proper, of 
Pari Pari, and Boniratti. Their burthen is commonly from twenty to 
sixty tons, and the average value of their cargoes cannot well be esti- 
mated at less than 4000 dollars each. A few rich ones, chiefly carrying 
birds’ nests and tortwise-shell, have imported cargoes into Singapore, 
valued at 30,000 dollars. These cargoes vary according to the countries 
from which the Bugis sail; but the details are too extensive to find room 
in a short essay of this nature. The following brief recital, however, will 
convey some general notions in regard to them: 

The traders of Wajo Proper chiefly export cotton cloths, manufactured 
by the women of their own country. The traders of Bali, Lombok, and 
Java, export cotton fabrics, the manufactures of those countries, with 
rice and oil. The traders of Mandar export oil, rice, and, within the 
last year, some coffee. Those of Kaili export a great deal of gold; those 
of Macassar, cloths, tortoise-shell, and sea-slug. The traders of the east 
coast of Borneo deal in esculent birds’-nests and tortoise-shell ; and those 
of Flores in the same commodities. 

The communication between the eestern and western portions of the 
Archipelago, through means of the Bugis, is still imperfect, owing to the 
existence of the spice-monopoly. When this is abandoned, (a consum- 
mation which the tone and character of the notes exchanged between the 
Dutch and the English plenipotentiaries, and the experience of its ab- 
surdity and utter incompatibility with every principle of good or just 
government, which the recent visit of the Governor-General will have 
afforded, gives reasonable ground to hope must immediately follow,) 
then the commerce in spices will necessarily become, of all others, the 
most important branch of the Bugis trade. In the meanwhile, it brings 
to us small quantities of cloves and nutmegs, with birds of paradise, and 
other curious objects, from the distant islands of Ceram, the Arcos, and 
New Guinea. We may here remark, that the Bugis are only carriers 
and general merchants, and have very little share in the collection or 
preparations of the articles which compose their cargoes. Spices, and 
birds of paradise, for example, are supplied to them by the negroes of 
Ceram and New Guinea; and sea-slug, tortoise-shell, and birds’-nests, 
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by a singular amphibious race called Bajao, who live a wandering life in 
their boats, without any other home or habitation, devoting their existence 
to fishing. 

The commodities which the Bugis carry away from the European set- 
tlements, may be shortly enumerated : they consist of opium, gunpowder, 
fire-arms, iron, coarse Bengal cotton goods, Europe chintzes, and some 
broad-cloths, raw silk, Chinese pottery, Siamese and Chinese culinary 
utensils, and Javanese tobacco. 

In the details which we have now furnished, we have taken no notice 
of the intercourse between Celebes and the Gulf of Carpentario, in New 
Holland, because this, in truth, is no Bugis trade at all, being conducted 
by the Chinese, who employ the boats and mariners of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Macassar (not Bugis), to which place alone the trade is confined. 
This branch of industry is, in fact, a fishery, and not a regular branch of 
commerce, the sole object of it being to supply the Chinese market. | It 
is, in a word, an insulated traffic, at present utterly unconnected with 
the spirited enterprises of the Bugis merchants. 

When we consider, that the voyage from Celebes to the Gulf of Car- 
pentario is more distant and dangerous than that to the furthest extremity 
of the Indian Archipelago; that the Gulf of Carpentario itself is within 
the latitudes of hurricanes and tornados; and that neither the soil nor 
climate of the neighbouring portion of New Holland are reported to be 
favourable, or can be fitted for the European constitution ;—we must 
doubt the sagacity and intelligence of those who have recommended to 
his Majesty’s Ministers the establishment of a British colony, having for 
its principal object the formation of an emporium, to attract a large share 
of the general commerce of the Indian Archipelago. In such a,situation, 
where, we should ask, (should the Bugis be persuaded to resort to such a 
settlement,) are they to obtain the assorted cargoes, which at present 
attract them to the western ports of the Archipelago? And where, in re- 
turn, are Englishmen to obtain those assorted articles, which are indis- 
pensably requisite to constitute a cargo for Europe, and which the whole 
commerce of the Bugis, put together, even were it centered at this spot, 
would not supply? For they deal only in costly articles occupying trifling 
room ; and the great staples of colonial produce, which make up the bulk 
of a homeward cargo, and which alone would make the trade important, 
would be altogether wanting. — Singapore, 





ALAS! THAT MORNING, SEEN SO BRIGHT. _ 


Aras! that morning, seen so bright, 
Gleaming in all its vest of light, 
Should ever fly, 
And leave the sky, 
To vanish into gloomy night. 


‘Tis thus the morn of life, which glows 
In splendid tints that mock the rose, 
Sees sorrow blight 
Its hours of light, 
And midnight darkness shade its close ! 





















































SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Our intelligence from the Eastern world is greatly increasing in inte- 
rest, as the Burmese war is evidently drawing to a crisis. The plot 
thickens on all sides: for twelve months the Indian Government has 
been mustering its forces, and precipitating them upon its opponent of 
the ‘golden foot.” ‘The war is now raging in the heart of his territories ; 
and the season is arrived when we look with eagerness for the event,— 
whether he will be terrified into instant submission, or resolutely hold 
out, and expose our troops to the hardships of a third campaign. The 
Burmese may be encouraged to adopt the latter alternative, by the near 
approach of the rains, when they well know the hostile operations of their 
invaders must be suspended. ‘The present prospects of the war, as col- 
lected from official despatches and other public documents, will be given 
under the proper heads; but we shall here introduce, as more interesting 
to those who wish for correct information respecting the real state of 
affairs in India, the substance of various private letters lately received. 

Among other things, they advert to the departure from that country of 
Mr. John Adam, who has since paid the debt of nature, on the voyage 
homewards. We shall therefore abstain, at present, from any remarks 
whatever on the public conduct of that gentleman, having, indeed, no- 
thing to add or alter in the opinions already expressed. On public 
grounds, none can wish more sincerely than we do that his life had been 
longer protracted ; but as it has happened otherwise, the same rigid jus- 
tice is due to his memory as to his living character, Accidental circum- 
stances have associated his name with the great questions which involve 
the happiness or misery of many millions of British subjects, whose inte- 
rests are far more important in our eyes than the fate of any individual, 
however elevated by rank or fortune, ‘The remarks of our Indian corre- 
spondents are, therefore, laid before our readers with that strict impar- 
tiality due to all men at alltimes, One observes :— 

“ Mr, John Adam is gone home in the Albion, but without receiving 
any of those parting honours which Mr. Fergusson said, in the Town- 
Hall, in August 1823, ought to be reserved to crown the close of his 
career. A vote of a service of plate was expressly postponed on that 
ground ; and now that he has retired from the country, these gentlemen 
will not give him a final testimony of their approbation by way of viati- 
cum, and to grace his return to his native land. Some of his friends did 
meet at the house of Mr. Larkins, and resolved, for reasons which they 
scarcely ventured to express but by vague hints, (as, that “ the day was 
gone by;” that * it would not look well towards Lord Amherst,” &c.) that 
it was not expedient to require the sheriff to summon a meeting of the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Calcutta, in the Town-Hall, to take into consideration 
a farewell address to be presented to the honourable John Adam, Esq., 
who, some eighteen months ago, had been Governor-General of India. 
Mr. Chinnery, the artist, has made very little progress with the sitting 
picture which was voted to Mr. Adam, or the equestrian which was voted 
ol 
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to Lord Hastings; and considering the slow rate at which he proceeds 
with such works, I really think he should begin during the first months 
of the Governor’s administration, instead of during the last. No time 
should be lost in seizing Lord Ambherst’s likeness, for there is no saying 
how soon it may please heaven ‘to release us from him.’ Various back- 
grounds might be imagined for such a picture; and every month will 
supply materials for more. What need I say of the dinner given by the 
merchants of Calcutta to Sir Francis Macnaghten ?—What but that it 
was equally honourable to those who gave, and to him who received ¢ 
But I leave them to your mercy, and hope you will not spare them. 
They are a set of men who have NeveR yet shown an atom of public 
spirit, Sir Francis, however, deserves credit for his ‘ Considerations on 
Hindoo Law’: it is the only book that gives a full and correct view of the 
law ; but the Preface is obnoxious to severe criticism, both in matter and 
manner, doctrine and style.” 


From another hand we have the following picture of the feelings and 
opinions of Calcutta society, as to the men and things acting and trans- 
acting around them :—* We are all as amiable, quiet, and orderly, and 
consequently as stupid, as any set of animals can be, that are as we are. 
If it were not for the Burman war, I do not know what people would get 
to talk about, And as for our poor editors, and our ‘ well-regulated’ Indian 
Papers, they ought, I am sure, to bless Mr. Chew's memory, who ori- 
ginated so prolific a theme for them. Another great benefactor of their 
brains is a certain Dr, Paterson, who gives lectures on phrenology once 
a fortnight at the Asiatic Society's Rooms. The said lectures cause 
mighty controversies among the editors, and afford matter of discussion 
not easily to be exhausted. It is a harmless way of occupying people’s 
thoughts, as it helps to prevent them from turning, as they ought to do, 
on Governors and such high people. As for politics, every one seems to 
think it the wisest policy to live quietly, and let things take their chance. 
That all can or do approve of this state of affairs, I do not mean to say. 
There are many who would wish it far otherwise. Our excellent friend, 
Mr. Adam, is leaving us. A vain attempt was made to get up a dinner 
for him; but it would not do. I know of several who refused to have 
any concern with it; but Sir F. Macnaghten, you will see, went off with 
great ecl/at, although there were, of course, some who could not so soon 
forget the registering of certain Regulations. Our present Governor- 
General is apparently a most inoffensive sort of man—quite as harmless 
as the white horse he rides on; but the contempt in which he is held by 
all English and Natives, is really almost incredible. Except a few inti- 
mate friends of his own, I verily think I do not exaggerate when I say 
there is not a living soul in Calcutta who does not feel for him the greatest 
pity and commiseration —Poor creature ! there is, I believe, nothing about 

im to dislike ; and in his own house he is, I am told, very agreeable and 
pleasant.” 


He is, indeed, to be pitied ; and the blame rests not with him, but 
with those who converted a “ pleasant,” “ mild,” and “ amiable” Lord 
of the Bedchamber into an odious Governor-General, But they see 
now, if they were ignorant of it before, that a mind may be well stocked 
with private virtues, yet be too weak a soil for any public ones to flourish 
in. Notwithstanding the total suppression of public opinion, and the in- 
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terdict passed to prevent, if possible, the Indian community from even 
thinking on public affairs, the conduct of Government is regarded with a 
general feeling of disgust, which is the more intense because persons are 
obliged to confine it within their own breasts. If they were allowed to 
discuss public affairs, they would have a pleasure and a pride in discri- 
minating what was praiseworthy from what might be censurable: at 
present all is condemned in the mass, Another Correspondent observes :— 









“* There is not a person, who has anything to do with the administra- 
tion, (in which I include Sir Edward Paget,) who would not be almost 
universally condemned, if the public voice could be heard, I pity Sir 
Edward from my heart ; for | know he means and strives to do well. 
But he is surrounded by such a set of pitiful animals, that it makes one’s 
blood boil to think the interests of the army should be in the hands of 
such a set of selfish, low-minded, interested wretches. Scarce one of 
them has a single pure or generous thought for the army’s weal. They 
think of themselves alone; the gratification of their own avarice and 
malice ; the promotion of their friends, and the depression of their ene- 
mies. It is truly lamentable that Sir Edward (who is really a noble- 
minded, honest, and independent man) should be obliged to rely on the 
advice of such creatures, It is equally ruinous to his reputation and to 
the Indian army. From this class, however, I must except Sir Stamford 
Whittingham and Col. Stevenson, who do, I believe, act honestly. The 
former, from being on the staff of the King’s army, cannot, however, do 
all the good he would, since he cannot interfere in many things which 
he sees with regret. The latter, from various causes—his dislike to 
business, and his plain modest character—has not that weight which his 
integrity and judgment entitle him to have. He does, however, more 
good in a quiet way than most people are aware of.” 




















We now turn to another communication, which takes a more profound 
view of Indian politics, and unfolds some new circumstances worthy of 
attention :~-‘* Every letter (says the writer) that has been written from 
India during the last twelve months must have described, in stronger and 
stronger language, the entire unanimity which prevails among all ranks 
of people, as to the utter unfitness of Lord Amherst to be Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, and their increasing impatience for the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinck, or some other competent successor. The second cam- 
paign against the Burmese is closing, and now it appears there must be a 
third, after subjecting the troops to the sickliness of a second rainy sea- 
son, which it is supposed will overtake General Morrison at Arracan, and 
Sir A. Campbell at Prome. The attempt to advance from Sylhet to 
Munnipore is abandoned by General Shuldham’s division as impractica- 
ble.- There is not a Cockney in London at this moment more ignorant of 
our south-eastern frontier than the Bengal Government was when it de- 
clared war, with all solemnity, against the Burmese. Supposing the 
war at last victoriously terminated, it is a question, whether we ought to 
abstain from making any addition to our territory, or to include the whole 
province of Arracan within our future frontier, The decision will pro- 
bably be in favour of the latter a’ternative, on account of the mountain- 
ous barrier which runs parallel to the coast, and of the convenient har- 
bours it affords, The inhabitants are friendly, and would make good 
soldiers in climates hostile to the constitution of our up-country sepoys. 
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In the mean time, it is certain that no disturbance could occur in 
the upper provinces, without causing the greatest alarm and uneasiness. 
Sir John Malcolm has truly said, that our empire in the East is ‘ not 
secure for a day except under the management of an able and firm 
ruler.” What then must it be under the present? But, in truth, it 
never can enjoy true safety under the ablest chief whom England 
could send, until we withdraw the restrictions on Colonization, which 
have been continued, with a degree of perverseness amounting to infatua- 
tion, long after men's eyes have been opened to their danger and folly. 


In a private letter, under date of April 4th, it is stated, that “‘ The whole 
army has been extremely disgusted by a late General Order of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, requiring commanding officers of divisions and 
heads of departments, to send annually to the Secretary of Government in 
the Military Department, or to the Adjutant-General, as the case may be, 
a confidential report on the qualifications of all the staff officers employed 
under them. The reports received by the Adjutant-General are to be trans- 
ferred to the office of the Military Secretary to Government, who is more- 
over to submit what observations occur to him on the mode of transacting 
business with the different departments which directly communicate with 
his office. It is obvious that this order strikes directly at the dignity and 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief, and gives to the Military Secretary 
to Government a degree of power, which (however much he may already 
possess it in substance,) is irreconcileable with all ideas of constitutional 
form and decency. I say nothing (adds the writer) of the innumerable 
practical absurdities to which it must necessarily give occasion, It is 
said that the Commander-in-Chief did not see its true import and ten- 
deney till after he had consented to its promulgation. How it will be 
got rid of, (for no degree of modification will render it useful, judicious, 
and tolerable,) remains to be seen.” 

In a former Number we noticed the formation of an Apprenticing So- 
ciety at Calcutta, and intimated our opinion that it was a scheme to 
provide occupatien for those whom certain pions members of the Bengal 
Government wish to make Christians, while they at the same time sup- 
port a system of policy which renders it extremely difficult for the Con- 
verts to obtain the means of subsistence. A writer on the spot pronounces 
the Apprenticing Society to be ‘‘ a vain attempt to war with the laws of 
nature, by*forcing a demand for labour which cannot exist under the 
present restrictive system which so effectually stunts the growth of India. 
The most experienced persons in the country think it a premature at- 
tempt; that is, they think it can do no good without Colonization, but 
with Colonization it would be useless.” . 

A tract has been published in Calcutta relative to the object of the 
Apprenticing Society lately formed there for improving the condition of 
Indo-Britons; in which the author quotes a letter from the- Marquis of 
Hastings, showing the benevolent desire of that nobleman to forward this 
praiseworthy attempt. His Lordship adverts to the proposal of sending 
a number of the youths to be bred up with respectable tradesmen in 
England, and expresses himself as follows to the author :— 

“ Your judicious and benevolent exposition of a plan for improving 
the condition of Indo-Britons has been perused by me with peculiar 
pleasure. If it be not inconvenient to you, I should be happy to con- 
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verse with you on the subject, because I happen be so circumstanced, 
as that I may possibly have the means of practically forwarding your pro- 
ject. The Tower Hamlets, though not within the limits of the city, 
form a considerable part of the metropolis. You may judge their extent 
and population, by my mentioning that they furnish two regiments of 
militia, As Lord Lieutenant of the district, I nominate all the magis- 
trates ; so that I could put under their special protection any of the lads 
sent from this country to be instructed in trades. This would secure the 
apprentices from ill treatment, and insure for them a ready return to In- 
dia when they desired it. As part of my dominion is separated from the 
city by only an almost imaginary line, the opportunities of being well in- 
structed in different branches of business would be as good as could be 
found any where; and I suppose no entrance fee would be expected, 
since the apprenticeship does not lead to the freedom of the city.” 


Although India is not provided with hosts of projectors, like the parent 
state, it is not altogether destitute of this ingenious race of men, who la- 
bour so indefatigably to devise methods for ridding people of their super- 
fluous cash. An anonymous writer, in the Bengal newspapers, has pub- 
lished a scheme for a joint-stock company, to which the whole Service, 
civil and military, is invited to subscribe, in shares of 1000 rupees, a 
capital stock of one crore and forty lacs. The main object of the com- 
pany is to be, to provide the means of remitting money to England at a 
more favourable rate of exchange than one shilling and tenpence for the 
rupee. But there is nothing too great or too little for it to undertake. 
For details, we must refer to the pamphlet of the great projector himself, 
which has not yet reached us.—*‘‘ Judging from internal evidence, (a 
Correspondent observes,) the great unknown can be no other than Bush 
Trotter, as no other person could write so much nonsense of that particu- 
lar quality.” 

It is stated, that the old territory of Bengal, occupying the space of 
162,000 square miles, contained in 1820, 39,679,000 souls; thus ex- 
hibiting a denser population than any equal proportion of the globe, 
China not excepted. 

The Scotsman in the East mentions some curious facts, with appro- 
priate remarks thereon, which have been quoted by another Indian Edi- 
tor for such of his readers as delight in “three-years-old conversions, and 
bread-and-butter-sacrificing saints” :— 

“One of the speakers at the Meeting of Ladies, held at the Old 
Church Room, (Calcutta,) on the evening of the 28th of January, ap- 
peared to dwell with considerable complacency on anecdotes of a little 
girl sitting under a tree and reading a little catechism—a little Native 
girl teaching a grey-headed Brahmin to spell in his old age—a little Na- 
tive girl of three years old overheard in a lane of Calcutta repeating to 
herself portions of Watts’s Catechism—and last, but not least, a little boy 
making an agreement with his mamma to receive eight annas monthly, in 
lieu of eating butter to his bread, to contribute to the fund for female 
education! Anecdotes like these (says the Scotsman) may be tolerated 
in the nursery, but surely stories of little three~years-old saints, and 
exemplary little boys who abstain from bread and butter, should be 
spared to meetings composed of persons superior in years, and we sup- 
pose in understanding, to mere children,” 
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Certain military movements had taken place in the upper provinces, in 
consequence of disturbances at Bhurtpore, occasioned by the death of the 
reigning prince. This was Rajah Bulder Singh, son of Runjeet Singh, who 
died suddenly at Goberdun on the 28th of February last, leaving his heir, 
a child of seven years old, under a regency. The boy had been recognised 
as rightful successor only a few days before, by Sir David Ochterlony, on 
the part of the British Government. Theold Ranee, however, wished to have 
the sole management of the country; and an uncle, on the other hand, 
determined to assume the authority of sole Regent. With this view, hav- 
ing gained over three battalions to his cause, he placed picquets and 
sentinels throughout the town, attacked the fort, blew the gates open, 
entered, and seated himself on the throne,—after murdering one of his 
relatives, who was cut down at the very foot of it. He professed, how- 
ever, that he had acted on purely disinterested motives, and had no in- 
tention of usurping the sovereignty, but merely intended to act as guar- 
dian of the child, under whose name business should be carried on. On 
the 21st of March, the 62d regiment of Native Infantry received orders 
to proceed from Barra to Muttra, towards which field batteries were to 
proceed on the 24th; and troops were concentrating thither, from all 
sides, to support Sir David Ochterlony in effecting an adjustment, The 
strength of the place is well known, as it is not yet forgotten that, only 
about twenty years ago, it baffled all the efforts of the British army under 
General Lake. Its present possessor, however, seems more desirous of 
attaining his end by fair means, he having sent several bushels of sweet- 
meats as a douceur to Sir D. Ochterlony. 

It is the usual policy of states at war to represent their enemies as mon- 
sters of perfidy and cruelty, But notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary, the following circumstance shows that a man’s head may 
remain safe on his shoulders even in the Burmese capital, A letter, 
dated Bauleah, 26th of March 1825, has been received by Mr. G. Gou- 
ger, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, announcing the safety of that gentle- 
man’s son, who had been carried off a prisoner by the Burmese, after the 
capture of Rangoon. The following is an extract from the letter :— 


‘*T hasten to communicate the glad tidings of the confirmation of the 
hopes held out in my letter of the 4th of September. Letters received by 
the Eliza state that your son, Mr. Gouger, who was the only remaining 
prisoner in the power of the Burmese at the time of the capture of Ran- 
goon, is still in existence. The proclamation of the Burmese Govern- 
ment, prohibiting violence or ill-usage to any European that may fall into 
their hands, is a sufficient assurance of his safety, and ultimate release, of 
which no doubt is now entertained.” It is believed that Mr. Gouger, 
jun., is the only European at Amerapoora, with the exception of Mr. 
Rogers, who has been attached to the Burmese Court, and resident there, 
nearly twenty-nine years. The residence of Mr. Rogers at the Burmese 
capital is a most fortunate circumstance for Mr. Gouger, who happened 
to be not only personally known to Mr. Rogers, but on terms of intimacy 
with that gentleman. 


The following, which is part of an order issued by the Burmese Ge- 
neralissimo, Bundoolah, to all the Burman Chiefs, gives a more favourable 
idea of the humanity of their mode of warfare than has been hitherto en- 
tertained :-—‘ As for the foreigners who, during the present war, may 
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have been taken or put to death, or ill-treated, that is now irrevocable ; 
but now should any of them fall into our hands, take care that they are 
not killed or maltreated in any way.” As this was found among the 
papers accidentally captured from the enemy, more reliance may be 
placed on its sincerity and good faith than is due to the flaming procla- 
mations, breathing only peace and mercy, issued by those who are wan- 
tonly and unnecessarily exposing an innocent people to all the horrors of 
war, 
RANGOON FORCE, 


In our last, we left Sir Archibald Campbell advancing ‘in full force 
against the enemy, with a proclamation threatening to over-run their 
whole empire, telling them he had already dispersed their most powerful 
armies like chaff before the wind. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the 
lives intrusted to his charge, that his deeds will not be so rash and extra- 
vagant as his words, of which there are not wanting some grounds for 
apprehension. But before we detail the recent transactions, we may 
notice the extraordinary piece of intelligence received by the way of Sin- 
gapore, published in the early part of last month. It purported to be the 
substance of despatches from the Siamese Government to the Resident of 
that settlement, and the channel through which it had come was de- 
scribed with wonderful precision, so that no doubt of its entire accuracy 
might remain. The first item of news in this despatch was, ‘‘ the com- 
plete subjugation of the Burman empire by the British forces, and the 
capture of the golden-footed Monarch with his capital”! There was also 
a story about ‘‘ a massacre” having taken place in one of the most consider- 
able of the Burmese towns which had submitted to our arms. The 
Commander of the forces having received the submission of the inhabi- 
tants, and left a garrison in the place, the main body of the army, it is 
said, were hardly out of sight, when the treacherous Rermeas rose upon 
the soldiers, and put them all hors de combat. On hearing of this 
bloody catastrophe, the General returned, and “ put every soul uf that 
town’s people to the sword”! This signal vengeance, as might be ex- 
pected, struck such terror into the rest of the nation, that the whole em- 
pire instantly submitted, and was in occupation of the British troops. As 
this report reached Bangkok, the chief sea-port of Siam, it is said, about 
the 20th of March, all this must, therefore, have been accomplished in 
the course of two or three weeks! The army which took possession of a 
country of such extent, in so short a space of time, was, no doubt, well 
equipped with seven-league boots for the service. If this be a sample 
of Siamese despatches, it is hardly worth while to notice another which 
they are said to have sent to the Bengal Government, offering to lend it 
assistance against the Burmese with an army of fifty thousand men. 

Leaving fiction, and coming to fact, it will be remembered that the 
Rangoon forces were to advance in two divisions supporting each other : 
one by land, under Sir A, Campbell himself, and the other by the river, 
under the immediate command of Brigadier-General Cotton. The latter 
having left Rangoon early in February, reached Teesit on the 16th, 
where they destroyed some deserted stockades. On the 21st, they cap- 
tured two stockades at Paulang, which occupied both banks of the river, 
as a protection to that place. The troops then pushed on, and taking 
advantage of the impression made by the capture of the two former, im- 
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mediately attacked the great stockade of Paulang, which was carried 
without the loss of a man, the enemy instantly evacuating it. Great 
advantage has been gained in these affairs by the use of the shells and 
rockets, which are stated to be the chief cause of any loss sustained by 
the enemy, and regarded as the best means for saving the lives of our 
men in such service. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, with the land column, which is under his im- 
mediate orders, had advanced to Laing, fifty or sixty miles from Ran- 
goon, by the 22d of February, being still three or four hundred miles 
from the Burmese capital. He then writes, that he had so far met with 
no opposition, although a strong division of the enemy waited his approach 
at the old Talien fort of Mophi; but on his making dispositions for an 
attack, they retired into the jungle. ‘The Carian inhabitants of the 
country,” he says, “‘ view the expulsion of the Burmese with much satis- 
faction ; their ruined villages and fields laid waste, convince me they 
must be sincerely happy at the change.” Does he imagine them so stupid 
as not to know that this devastation is occasioned by their invaders? He 
states, however, that they have received our people with kindness and 
trieudship, and that his proclamation, before noticed, had procured them 
some assistance “ in rice, road-making, and slaughtered buffaloes.” Of 
the latter, it is to be feared, the Burmese generals will take care to leave 
as few as possible for their enemies. The Kee Woongee (or Governor) of 
Paulang, on the capture of that place by Brigadier-General Cotton, had 
retired upon Donabew, where the Burmese force still remained : “* With 
what intention,” says Sir Archibald, “1 cannot understand ; for by all 
the rules of modern warfare, the position of Donabew is tarned the 
moment I reach the Irrawuddy, either at Saraoo or Naugur.” The 
former of these places, or something like it, (Sarawah,) is laid down on 
our map to the left of the Irrawuddy, considerably higher than Donabew. 
‘** The intervention,” he adds, ‘‘ of a broad and rapid stream, with the 
want of pontoons, will necessarily prevent me from deriving the full ad- 
vantage my situation would otherwise give me; but I shall, at least, 
prevent the Burmese army from crossing to the left bank of the river, in 
sufficient time to cover Prome. I do not, of course, expect to reach that 
point without some fighting; but, to the best of my knowledge, there is 
nothing now in iny front that could materially impede my progress” It 
might, however, be impeded not less effectually by the hostile army left in 
his rear, while he depends on supplies to be sent from Rangoon by 
the course of the river on which the Burmese forces were encamped at 
Donabew. As to their position being turned by him, it has been ob- 
served, the meaning of this phrase is, that the Burmese army, amount- 
ing to the formidable nember of 50,000 men, is placed between him and 
Rangoon, from which he started, and is, therefore, cut off from Prome 
and Amerapoora. It has been well remarked by ‘The Times,’ that 
** this is one view of the subject; but that another is, that Sir Archibald 
Campbell himself has, by the same means, been ¢urned and cut off from 
his own head-quarters of Rangoon.” ‘The question thea is, whether the 
British troops, in a hostile territory, are better able to exist without com- 
munication with their head-quarters, or the Burmese forces in their own 
country, without direct intercourse with their capital? In the words of 
the same writer: ‘ God send our galiant countrymen well through it; 
but, to common understandings, it does seem a tremendous thing to at- 
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tempt the invasion of such an immense and unknown country, defended by 
armies so numerous, at least, if not disciplined, with a detachment of two 
thousand men.” 

On the 4th of March, Sir Archibald had reached the town of Sarra- 
waddy, which is said to be about eight days’ march from Prome; that 
is, supposing the troops to advance at the rate of eight or ten miles a day. 
Not a shot had been fired; but he was beginning to feel the want of 
supplies, which, however, were daily expected from Rangoon. These 
depending on the river being kept open by the water column, his progress 
was completely checked by the disaster which occurred to Brigadier 
Cotton’s division. Having captured a place called Yang-yon-chu, he 
proceeded to Donabew, the head-quarters of the Burmese General Bun- 
doolah, which he attacked on the 7th of March, and succeeded in taking 
the first stockade. He then attacked the second, but was repulsed with 
great loss, and obliged to make a precipitate retreat on board his boats. 
In this unfortunate affair, Captains Rose and Cannon were killed, be- 
sides three officers wounded, and upwards of 100 men killed and wounded. 
Brigadier Cotton had, in consequence, dropped down the river a few 
miles to await for reinforcements from Rangoon under Col. M‘Creagh. 
His Majesty’s 45th Foot had arrived there from Ceylon, this being the 
SEVENTH regiment of King’s infantry that had been landed at Rangoon 
since May 1824! while there were besides rwo with General Morrison 
in Arracan. On the receipt of the above unfavourable intelligence, Col. 
M‘Creagh was expected to advance immediately to reinforce, according 
to some accounts, Brigadier-General Cotton ; according to others, Sir 
Archibald Campbell himself. For this purpose he had at last obtained 
the carriages and bullocks necessary. It is mentioned, that the account 
of the repulse of our troops at Donabew was conveyed to him ‘‘ wrapped 
round a quill, stuck in the ear of a Burman.” From this it would seem 
that our commanders are already reduced to considerable difficulty in 
keeping up a correspondence with their head-quarters. At the same 
time, it appears that Sir Archibald Campbell's division was quite in the 
dark as to the fate of General Cotton’s, of which they were collecting 
ramours from Burmese prisoners. The Royals and some artillery had 
marched from Rangoon, on the 18th of March, to reinforce the divisions 
in advance; and Sir Archibald being compelled to retrograde was ex- 
pected to reach Donabew about the 19th of that month, when it was sup- 
posed the place would be regularly invested. Some letters also speak of 
the Burmese beginning to stockade themselves again in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon! Major Sale had taken Bassein, the enemy having 
previously burnt the town to the ground ; and his further progress was re- 
tarded for want of provisions. Prince Sarrawaddy, it appears, has 
undertaken the defence of Prome, while General Bundoolah continues 
entrenched at Donabew, evidently with the intention of cutting off the 
supplies of our troops should they penetrate far into the interior, On the 
whole, it appears that the Rangoon force had taken one month, from the 
middle of February to the middle of March, to advance less than half the 
distance to Prome; that it was then compelled to retrograde by the 
scarcity of provisions, and the strength of the Burmese force left in 
the rear. Supposing the entrenchments at Donabew reduced without 
any loss of time, and the army of fifty thousand said to occupy them incapa- 
citated from offering farther annoyance, or cutting off supplies, Sir 
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Archibald Campbell advancing at the same rate, might reach Prome be- 
tween the middle and the end of April. He would, therefore, commence 
the siege of that place just at the commencement of the rainy season—a 
second part to the Rangoon expedition. Are the British troops under his 
command to be again condemned to be there inactive for five or six 
months, at a great distance from their supplies, struggling with the com- 
bined evils of searcity, disease, and an adverse climate, and surrounded 
by a hostile force at least ten times more numerous? For Sir Archibald 
Campbell to think of maintaining himself during the rains among the 
marshes of Prome, seems as desperate an attempt as if Napoleon had 
ventured to winter among the ashes of Moscow. 

Letters from Martaban, dated the 18th of February,. represent the 
Siamese as up in arms and in great force in the neighbourhood of that 
place ; where Col. Smith, C. B., commanding the Light Brigade, is de- 
legated for the purpose of communicating with the Siamese Government. 
They are said to have the greatest anxiety to get possession of that place, 
either by fair or foul means. But the King of Siam had not ventured 
to declare his views publicly; the offers of assistance to us being made 
unothcially by his officers alone ; his Majesty thus leaving himself a loop- 
hole through which he might escape from the resentment of the Burmese 
in case of our failure, of which it appears he is still too apprehensive to 
rely on our friendship. 

We subjoin the following short extract of a letter given in the Indian 
John Bull, respecting the capture of Bassein, merely premising that the 
report concerning Sir Archibald Campbell's proceedings is, as usual, con- 
tradicted by subsequent accounts. This is dated Bassein, February 27 : 
—‘* You cannot expect any account of Bassein, as it is impossible I can 
tell you what it was: it ts a heap of burning ruins, but was doubtless 
very strong; some of the townspeople, who do not belong to the Bur- 
mese, viz. Arabs, Chinamen, and Madrassees, have come in, and given 
us much information, but how far it is to be relied on, God only knows ; 
however, they all agree that Sir Archibald Campbell has given Bundoo- 
lah a thrashing at Donabew, and has advanced towards Prome. They 
say that news of Bundoolah’s defeat arrived here on the evening we tock 
the two stockades at the mouth of the river, and they heard of our taking 
the stockades the next morning, which induced the Burmese to destroy 
the town and run off; they left their heavy guns, and lots of goats and 
fowls, and at present we are living well. We are all in the dark as to 
our future destination, and begin to think there is little chance of getting 
away before the rains set in. As for peace, these gentry do not seem to 
understand the term ; and if they mean to follow up the system of burn- 
ing all the towns, we shall be miserably off for covering for ourselves and 
men, who are now living under tents made of sails from the ships.” 

We may add, that the same policy is adhered to by the Burmese in 
other quarters. Our troops, as théy advance, find the country every 
where laid waste before them, and sometimes catch a glimpse of the 
incendiaries employed to finish the work of destruction ; a dismal mode 
of warfare, but the surest for a people thinly scattered over a vast terri- 
tory, and the most fatal to their invaders. 

A letter quoted in the Bombay Courier, of the 26th of March, gives 
the following as the disposition of the troops destined against Amera- 
poora ;— 
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The body-guard, which are described as a fine body of men, and well 
mounted, were to proceed with the land division; but the distribution of 
the Bengal and Madras artillery was not known. 

The following extract from the letter from which we have quoted re- 
lates to the Burmese artillery : ‘‘ When you read in newspapers of wooden 
guns, you must not suppose that they are actually all wood; and why 
they are called wooden | am at a loss to conjecture ; for out of the three 
guns taken at the Syriam Pagoda, one had a lining of brass, three inches 
in thickness, and the other two were lined with iron, all-strongly hooped, 
These are covered with wood, joined together with strong hoops like the 
staves of a cask. ‘The brass wooden gun, which threw the shot that hit 
me, was as ugly a looking devil peeping through the stockade as I ever 
saw. They have no embrasures where their cannon are, but cut holes 
through the stockade, sutliciently large to admit the muzzles of the guns, 
and as forbidding countenances as they may have, we think being on in- 
timate terms preferable to a distant acquaintance with ther.” The 47th 
regiment had lost upwards of twenty men from sickness since its arrival, 
but the troops are described as all in high spirits. 

According to a Caleutta newspaper, (Zhe India Gazette,) “ The 
wily Court of Amerapoora have completely succeeded in impressing the 
minds of the people at large with the idea, that this war is one of wan- 
ton aggression on the part of the British power.” In this opinion they 
happen not to differ much from the rest of the world. “ The people (it 
is added) naturally look upon us accordingly in the most hostile light ; 
but it is hoped that they will soon be undeceived.” We, too, ape 
that this writer himself is by this time pretty well undeceived, and 
has the same correct view of the subject with the Burmese. Another 
speculation that engaged the Indian Editors was the report that a flag of 
truce had been sent in to Sir Archibald Campbell, which it was earnestly 
hoped might lead to a peace. But, unfortunately, the poor Burmese hav- 
ing, in fact, no transgression to atone for, are no doubt much at a loss 
what sort of proposals to make to their invaders, who have never yet in- 
timated what they would be at. To learn this was the object of the 
message sent by a prisoner to Sir Archibald Campbell, which is full of 
reason and simplicity. It expressed a hope that the British forces would 
now take their departure, and consider them (the Burmese) sufficientiy 
punished by what they had already suffered for the aggression of their 
countrymen at Shahpuree! Surely no human being can deny the justice 
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of this humble remonstrance against the miseries we are now inflicting 
upon a whole empire for a cause so frivolous, that it will hardly bear to be 
named. 

Some interesting particulars regarding the Burmese war have trans- 
pired within these fews days, through a letter that has appeared in the 
Liverpool Courier, dated near Rangoon in December last, and supposed 
to be from an officer of high rank serving with the King’s troops on that 
expedition. After adverting to the length of time which elapsed before 
our forces were able to advance into the country, he says, the Burmese 
are “‘ a strange people, and though they can make no head against us 
whenever we meet them, have contrived to keep us in continual hot 
water, and to give us a great deal of annoyance.” He thus describes 
their mode of warfare, as practised in their grand attack on the 7th of 
December :-— 


“« Their system of intrenching themselves is curious: they mark out a 
line, and every man commences upon it to dig a trench for himself, as 
\long and wide as a grave, about four feet deep, and hollowed out about 
\ foot at the bottom, towards our guns, so that he lies there secure from 
sit, and even from shell, unless it bursts immediately over him; he has 
his ¥mmunition and rice with him, and never leaves his hole, except to 
raise\his head and fire, as soon as our guns are discharged. ‘These 
trenches were all round us, in line, about a foot distant from each other, 
and from two to ten deep, according to the nature of the ground. Where 
they approached nearest to us it was like a rabbit warren. Many were 
bayoneted ; but as soon as we got fairly in among them, they ran into 
the jungle, and were out of sight in a moment, leaving arms, rice, 
clothes, and every thing behind thein.” 






The harassing nature of the service, which ruined our troops last sea- 
son, and is prdébably still destroying an equal or still greater number of 
our gallant countrymen at the present time, is strikingly depicted in the 
following passage, referring to an expedition undertaken on the 9th of 
October last, to avenge the repulse and disgrace sustained by two Native 
regiments a day or two before, in attacking the stockade of Keitlow, 
(perhaps, Keiklow.) That failure of the sepoys, recorded in our April 
Number, and spoken of as requiring explanation, is explained by this 
officer as arising from this, that ‘‘ they will not escalade in the face of a 
fire.” In consequence, he states, that “‘ on the 9th, our flank companies, 
with parties of the 13th and 38th, and some Natives, advanced again 
upon it. We set out at four in te afternoon, and, in consequence of 
their having broken down bridges over swamps, through which we had to 
march almost up to our waists, and cut down large teak trees across the 
narrow pathways through a thick jungle, we were fourteen hours march- 
ing seven miles, when we halted till two o'clock that day. We then set 
out again, and arrived about one mile from Keitiow at dusk, where we 
lay upon our arms all night, in a swamp covered with long reed grass as 
high as ourselves, almost eat up by musquitces, leeches, and every kind 
of vermin, from which there was no possibility of closing our eyes, though 
much fatigued by the excessive heat of a vertical sun, and the jungle 
being too thick to admit a breath of air.” Perhaps only those who have 
experienced the effects of a tropical climate can form an adequate con- 
ception of the dreadful sufferings to which these Europeans were exposed ; 
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and after such a service, for a single day, the most dismal accounts of 
sickness and mortality among them cannot give us the least surprise. 
From the picture presented in the same letter, as the most favourable ex- 
ample of the health of a corps at the most favourable season of the year, 
when good provisions were most abundant, the reader may judge what the 
case must have been in the sick/y season when there was no fresh provi- 
sions to be had. The writer says :— 

“« My regiment has been very fortunate in having so few men in ac- 
tion, though we suffered dreadfully from fatigue and sickness. Since 
my last, we have lost a major and a captain, and our men are dropping 
off fast. We have buried 230, and have 120 in the hospital, though, for 
the Jast two months, we have had dry weather and fresh meat ; yet they 
talk of our advancing towards Ava. I hope we may; any thing is bet- 
ter than remaining idle here. I never felt better able to undertake a 
march. I have, as yet, felt no inconvenience from the climate. You 
have, of course, heard of the war before this, and I suspect it will cause 
some’ sensation in Leadenhall-street, as, from appearances, it will be the 
most expensive speculation they have had on hand for some time.” 


OPERATIONS IN ARRACAN, 


Advices have been received by the Albion, Captain Swainson, who 
left Calcutta on the 17th of April last, of the capture of Arracan, capital 
of the Burmese province of that name, by the forces under General Mor- 
rison, on the 3ist of March last. The following account is given in 
Symes’ Embassy to Ava of this place, which is situated in lat. 20. 40. 
N., and long. 95. 5. E.—‘* This town and fort,” says Symes, ‘* were 
taken by the Burmans in 1783, after a feeble resistance. They found a 
considerable booty, but on nothing was a higher value placed than an 
image of Gaudma, (the Gautama of the Hindoos, a name of Buddha,) 
made of brass, and highly burnished. The figure is about ten feet high, 
and in the customary sitting posture, with the legs crossed and inverted, 
the left hand resting on the lap, the right pendent. ‘This image is be- 
lieved to be the original resemblance of the Reeshe (saint) taken from 
life; and it is so highly venerated, that pilgrims have for centuries been 
accustomed to come from the remotest countries, where the supremacy of 
Gaudma is acknowledged, to pay their devotions at the feet of his bra- 
zen representative. There were also five images of Raeshyas, the demons 
of the Hindoos, of the same metal, and of gigantic stature, the guar- 
dians of the sanctuary. A singular piece of ordnance, of most enormous 
dimensions, was also found, composed of huge bars of iron, beaten into 
form. ‘This ponderous cannon measured thirty feet in length, two-and- 
a-half in diameter at the mouth, and ten inches in the calibre. It was 
transported by the Burmans to Amerapoora by water, as a military 
trophy; and Gaudma, with his infernal guards, were, in like manner, 
conveyed to the capital, with much pomp and superstitious parade.” 

We cannot give any particulars respecting the capture of this city ;-but 
letters trom General Morrison's camp, dated the day previous, (March 
30th,) mention that the place was then closely invested, the Burmese 
being strongly posted on the summit of the surrounding hills, which 
completely command the fort. 

The details have now reached us of the reverse sustained by Commo- 
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dore Hayes’s squadron, reported in our last ; and the loss proves to be not 
quite so serious as was supposed. Having received information which 
induced him to believe that the principal Mug Chieftains (that is, the 
Native Chiefs of the country kept in subjection by the Burmese) were 
confined at Chambala, a stockade garrisoned by about 1000 men, half 
a tide from the capital ; and conceiving that the liberation of these men 
would prove of essential service to the advancing army, he determined on 
attacking the work. He accordingly, on the 23d of February, stood up 
the branch of the river leading to Arracan, with the Research and Ves- 
tal cruisers, and several gun-vessels, having on board one company of 
the 54th regiment. At 2, Pp. m, they came in sight of the enemy's 
works, from which a heavy fire was soon opened upon the Gunga Sau- 
gor and the Vestal, which led the van, The Research getting within 
half-pistol-shot, commenced a heavy cannonade and fire of musketry 
upon the stockade and breast-work, which was returned by the enemy 
with great regularity and spirit. On ranging to the northern end of the 
stockade, with intent to anchor and flank it, as well as to allow the other 
vessels to come into action, the Commodore found his ship raked from 
forward by another stronger battery and stockade, of which they 
had no previous information. After a severe engagement of two hours’ 
duration, the tide beginning to fall, the Commodore was obliged to wear 
round, and drop down the river. The Research, Asseergurh, Asia, 
Felix, and Isabella, took the ground, and remained fast for several 
hours near the batteries, but the enemy made no attempt to fire at or 
molest them. We deeply lament to state that Major Schalch fell mor~ 
tally wounded, about half an hour after the action commenced, Mr, 
Rogers, second officer of the Research, was killed, with three privates of 
his Majesty’s 54th regiment; while two of the same regiment were 
wounded ; and about thirty of the crews of the different vessels engaged, 
received wounds more or less severe. 


One of the intelligence Hurkarus, and a principal Mug zumeendar, 
who escaped from the Chambala during the confusion which followed 
the attack, report, that the enemy’s works were of far greater strength 
than had been supposed, consisting of three large stockades, garrisoned 
by about 3000 of the best Burmese soldiers, besides Mugs pressed into 
the service. 

In addition to the above, the accounts from Arracan of the 30th of 
March, state that this fortress (Chambala stockade) had been evacuated 
by the enemy, and afterwards totally destroyed by the gun-boats. 


SYLHET FORCE. 


We have already stated, that the prediction of failure in this quarter, 
noticed in our two last Numbers, has already been verified. Accounts 
from Banskandy, in Cachar, dated the 26th of March, state, that the 
rains had fairly set in, and that military operations were consequently at 
an end for the present season, and till next November. Gumbeer Singh, 
the Rajah of Cachar, supported by the British, was to remain at Bans- 
kandy with his force of Munnipoorees, about 1200 strong; while a 
corps, under Captain Dudgeon, would occupy a position in advance to- 
wards Sylhet, and in this manner, it is said, keep up a communication 
between Sylhet and Banskandy, We need not expatiate upon this 
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failure, which has been so long expected by every one except the Indian 
Government. It is disgraceful only to those who planned the expedi- 
tion, as it shows their total ignorance of the country they have undertaken 
to conquer, if not incapacity for the duties of generals and statesmen. 
The troops seem to have exerted themselves with the most exemplary 
patience and fortitude ; but they could not conquer impossibilities. All 
their labours and privations for so long a time, cutting through a huge 
and almost impenetrable jungle, proved entirely fruitless, although no 
enemy opposed them, but the natural obstacles of the route laid down by 
their commanders; for the moment the rains set in, the roads they had 
formed with so much industry became a perfect quagmire ; the cattle, as 
well as the men, were fast falling victims to the climate. We should, 
therefore, applaud General Shuldham for at last sounding a retreat, as 
the wisest part of his military operations, if it were not that we believe he 
had no alternative, unless he had determined to push his men on till he 
left them to perish, literally sticking in the mud. The following facts, 
stated in a letter dated from Cachar, March the 11th, will give an idea 
of the difficulties our troops had to encounter : 

*« The state of the road through the forest,” says the writer, “ now 
beggars all attempt at description: the rain that fell during February 
made it so soft. that the cattle sunk, and could not extricate themselves 
without assistance. Attempts were made to repair the road by putting 
grass and reeds over the worst places. The necessity of supplying the 
local battalion and pioneers with provisions became daily more urgent ; 
and as many of the elephants were already done up, and about 300 bul- 
locks lost in the mud, a supply was sent forward by coolies (porters, or 
bearers of burdens). A thousand are said to have been sent, and out of 
which only 250 reached their destination.”” What, then, became of the 
other three-fourths? Did they perish in the swamps and nullahs, or 
make their escape with life from so dreadful a service? The fate of the 
unfortunate cattle is plainly stated: ‘ Fancy the bullocks up to their 
backs in a quagmire; some that succeeded in throwing their loads, 
struggled out of the mud, and only escaped a miry grave to die on the 
road-side. Many elephants, public as well as private, have been lost. 
No means that could be devised in such weather would be of any avail. 
Troops, accompanied by artillery, and dependent on cattle for the car- 
riage of their supplies, cannot move after such a deluge of rajn.” The 
Company's forces, although not a single hostile shot was fired to interrupt 
their progress, having been unable, in one season, to penetrate more than 
one-half, or, perhaps, one-third the distance between Sylhet and Mun- 
nipore, the Indian Government may now be somewhat better satisfied of 
the natural strength of its eastern frontier, which Lord Amherst has so 
wisely undertaken to mend. 


MADRAS, 

It is well known that the Burmese war is by no means popular among 
the higher circles at the second Indian Presidency; and that, although 
obliged to bow to the superior authority, they have made every exertion 
to alleviate the sufferings of those whom they could not save from the 
misfortune of being engaged in this ruinous struggle. On the 22d of 
February, a theatrical entertainment was given by the amateur per- 
formers, under the patronage of Lady Munro, “ for the benefit of the 
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widows and orphans of the European soldiers of the Madras army who 
have suffered in the Burman war.” ‘The play selected was well suited 
to the occasion, namely, ‘The Road to Ruin’! and the receipts of the 
evening were about 2000 rupees. 

Reiterated, but unavailing, attempts have been made to induce the 
British community at Madras to come forward in aid of steam-navigation 
between England and India. But the leaden weight of the censorship, 
which has so long hung over the public mind there, seems to have pro- 
duced a total apathy as to all public improvement; and the sister Presi- 
dency of Bombay is much in the same situation, 

As the medical gentlemen at Madras are of opinion that the hedges 
of prickly pears, with which that city abounds, have a pernicious influence 
on the health of the inhabitants, it is proposed now to clear away such 
jungle, which has been allowed to attain there so noxious a predominance. 


BOMBAY. 


The accounts from this Presidency present various details of operations 
against certain refractory chieftains. A squadron of the 7th Light Ca- 
valry, 300 men of the 44th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry, and 
some other troops, were despatched, about the 2lst of February, to de- 
mand the surrender of the fort of Omraiz, near Sholapoor, which had 
been occupied by some “rebels” under a petty chief, who had been com- 
mitting some acts of depredation in the neighbourhood, Having arrived 
before the place about day-break next morning, they summoned it to 
surrender. This being refused, an attack was commenced, and the outer 
gate was blown in. An inner one was, after some delay, served in the 
same manner; whereupon Captain Hutchinson and Ensign Ramsay, 
with twenty sepoys, effected a lodgment inside; but the door-way was 
too narrow to admit the gun to be brought through to burst the third gate. 
In pushing through the second, which was completely exposed to the 
fire from the fortress within, the party sustained a severe loss. Lieut. 
Phillipson, of the 44th, was killed, and Lieut. Milnes, of the 7th Light 
Cavalry, wounded, There being no scaling-ladders, or other means of 
storming the place, the troops were withdrawn, and encamped at a short 
distance from the village. The day following, Lieut. Collet raised an 
advanced battery, and was preparing to attack the. place by escalade, 
when he found it had been evacuated during the night. What is it that 
has driven these people to offer resistance to the Government? As to 
this, of course, the Indian press dare not utter a syllable. When we 
hear of hundreds of men being shot in the country, it is enough for us to 
know that the Company’s servants call them “rebels,” and think it proper 
to treat them accordingly. After the example of Barrackpore, a writer 
in the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ (March 23,) thinks the system of wholesale 
extermination might be introduced with great advantage in the western 
side of India. He means to begin with a turbulent race of men called 
coolies, who seem to feel very uneasy under the Company's yoke. Speak- 
ing of the country in the neighbourhood of Deesa, the ‘Gazette’ ob- 
serves: ‘* Cultivation is said to be now carried on more extensively than 
formerly, and would be still more so, if it were possible to exterminate 
the refractory coolies, of whom the coombies (or cultivators) are in con- 
stant dread, Our Correspondent informs us, that were it not for these 
marauders, the country would be in a higher state of cultivation, and 
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more productive than any other under this presidency.” Is the Com- 
pany's system so defective, then, even in the solitary good quality of a 
despotism, that of preserving order, that its industrious, peaceful subjects 
live in constant apprehension of lawless plunderers? Has it overthrown 
the Native governments, and disarmed the people of all political power, 
to leave them, as its partisans here confess, a helpless prey to rapine and 
murder! Several sharp skirmishes had taken place between detach- 
ments of the force stationed in the northern division of Guzerat and these 
coolies, whose depredations caused so much distress to the cultivators, 
*‘ until the activity of the officer commanding in that district, in con- 
stantly pursuing them, had obliged must of them to seek refuge in parts 
where opposition was less likely to be met with.” This seems to imply 
that there are other districts under the command of other officers, where, 
from a want of similar activity, the coolies are likely to meet with little 
molestation ; and, it is added, the nature of the country is so favourable to 
their secreting themselves, that all endeavours for extirpating them en- 
tirely have proved ineffectual. On the 5th of March, it being ascertained 
that a number of these bandits had assembled at a village called Vitlee- 
poor, about six miles from the camp at Kooksa, and not far from Dud- 
danoor, a party of cavalry and infantry surrounded the place, and having 
killed about fifteen of them, the rest, forty-three in number, who sub- 
mitted, were made prisoners. 

It is stated in the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ that the late earthquake at 
Manilla had caused the loss of the French frigate that had come out to 
Cochin China and Macao, and also of several other vessels. 


COCHIN CHINA, 


The ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ of the 3d of April, has an item of intelligence 
received by a Cochin Chinese junk, which had just arrived at Calcutta. 
It is reported, that the Government has this season prohibited the ex- 
portation of rice, in consequence of an apprehended scarcity. Similar 
ramours are in circulation respecting Siam, and the consequence is, that 
the price of rice has began to rise considerably in the market, and it is 
not improbable will attain an unusual height in the course of the season. 
By this opportunity it is ascertained, that Messrs, Vannier and Chaigneau, 
the two French gentlemen who have so long resided in Cochin China, 
and are Mandarines of high rank in that country, are at present at Saigon, 
where they have freighted two junks to convey themselves and families 
to Bengal on their final return to France. M. Vannier has resided 
upwards of thirty-six years in Cochin China, and M. Chaigneau above 
thirty. They are both persons of great respectability and intelligence ; 
and it gives us pleasure to be told that they are returning to France with 
ample fortunes. M. Chaigneau, who made a short visit to France about 
four years ago, is Consul-General of the French nation in Cochin China, 


SINGAPORE. 


The following brief narrative of a recent occurrence, affords a just 
illustration of the’character and manners of the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Archipelago : 

“* Accounts had been received at Singapore of the death of Raja Bey, an 
enterprising Malay chieftain, connected by blood with the family of the 
Kings of Indragiri, but still more illustrious by his deeds of former years 
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as a noted pirate. He quitted this settlement, where he had resided for 

some time back, about four months ago, in consequence of having fallen 

into disrepute for a murder alleged to have been committed by him about 

a year ago, when he had been sent in quest of the late unfortunate Mr. 

Thornton and his companions. From Singapore he went to Traingann, 

and from thence to Kalantan, at which last place, upon his arrival, some 
of his companions having landed and mentioned his name, well known in 
the annals of depredation, some traders of Kalantan upbraided him as a 
pirate. His followers resented the affront: Raja Bey himself landed 
to second their efforts ; krises were immediately drawn, and the affray 
euded in a few moments by the death of the Chieftain, of eight of 
his followers, and of five or six of the people of Kalantan, The 
Raja of that place, on hearing of the rank of Raja Bey, ordered him 
a suitable funeral, Events of this nature, which are far from being of 
unfrequent occurrence, afford fair examples of the anarchy and violence 
which characterise the states of society under the genuine Malayan go- 
vernments. Raja Bey was, in person, of a slender but active form, and 
d of great courage. About two years ago he performed a feat in 

the neighbourhood of this settlement, which gained him great repute. 
Accounts had been received of a gang of Malays, who had murdered 
some Chinese whom they had taken on board their boat as passengers. 
Raja Bey offered, for a small consideration, to apprehend the murderers, 
and bring them, bound hand and foot, to this settlement. He kept his 
word, and delivered up the offenders in forty-eight hours.” 


SUMATRA, 


Accounts have been received at Antwerp from the East Indies, that 
Col. Stuers, Resident and Military Commander at Padang, is appointed 
Commissioner of the Government to take possession, in his Majesty’s 
name, of Fort Marlborough and of Bencoolen, ceded to the Dutch in 
the late treaty. The expedition consists of a corvette and a brig, with 
400 men on board. As soon as the Dutch flag is hoisted at Bencoolen, Mr, 
Stuers will go to Natal, to unite that also with their possessions; by which 
the whole of the west coast of Sumatra, which they formerly shared with 
England, will be subject to their authority only. Perfect tranquillity pre~ 
vailed at Padang when the letters came away. 


ISLE OF FRANCE, 


With the gratification all must feel in recording any effort made in the 
cause of humanity, we insert the following extract of a letter from this 
island, dated Port Louis, 19th May 1825:—‘* On Christmas-day we 
were sailing along the land from Fort Dauphin; and when opposite to 
St. Lucie, Captain Chapman (of the Ariadne) perceived a small schooner 
at anchor close in shore. He continued his course until he had to pass 
a small island, which prevented this stranger vessel from seeing the 
Ariadne. Then, having two boats already prepared, he immediately 
despatched them with directions to pass on different sides of the island, 
to prevent escape in case it should prove to be a slave vessel, as he sus- 
pected. The instant the boats appeared in sight of the schooner she 
made sail, and, finding it impossible to get away, she was run ashore, 
and the master, with the crew, made their escape in their boat; but 
not until they had inhumanly thrown overboard a number of slaves, 
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several of whom were drowned, but the greater part picked up by the 
prompt assistance of the Ariadne’s boats, and recovered by the timely 
aid of the surgeon. One hundred and forty-seven slaves were altogether 
found and taken on board the frigate. The slave schooner ( Walter 
Farquhar) could not be got off, as she proved to be bilged or scuttled, 
and the water over her cabin floor. She had no papers, and her only 
flag was a red one, with a dagger horizontally, She went to pieces the 
following morning, but some of her materials were saved, and these, with 
the poor slaves, have been condemned in the Vice Chancellor’s court.” 

We cannot resist the temptation to insert here the following intelligence 
from an American Paper, although not coming within the scope of this 
publication. It is connected, however, with the same subject as the above, 
and deserves to be known in every quarter of the globe :— 

“ A gentleman in Virginia recently liberated 88 slaves, and paid their 
passage to Liberia. This munificent example of benevolence, which puts 
to shame the wordy zeal of a thousand theorists in piety and philanthropy, 
has been followed by a reverend gentleman in North Carolina, who has 
just liberated 11 of his slaves for the same purpose. This voluntary mode 
of putting an end to slavery will, we hope, find increasing proselytes. It 
violates no rights, real or imaginary ; it inflicts injury on no interests or 
feelings ; it displays a spirit worthy of the freest people in the ‘world ; and 
it proves to demonstration that, while we are tenacious on the subject of 
our own freedom, we are desirous of extending its blessings to all classes 
of the human race, even at the sacrifice of some of our own personal 
interests. 

“« The value of these negroes, at the prices now going, might be esti- 
mated at about 26,000 dollars! and Mr. Minge expended previous to 
their embarkation, about 1,200 dollars in purchasing ploughs, hoes, iron 
and other articles of husbandry for them, besides providing them with 
clothes, provisions, groceries, cooking utensils, and every thing which he 
supposed they might require for their comfort during the passage, and for 
their use after their arrival out. He also paid 1,600 dollars for the charter 
of the vessel. 

* But Mr. Minge’s munificence did not end here : on the bank of the 
river, as they were about to go on board, he had a peck of dollars brought 
down, and calling them all around him, under a tree, distributed the 
hoard among them, in such sums, and under such regulations, that each 
individual did or would receive seven dollars. 

“¢ Mr. Minge is about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, unmar- 
ried and unincumbered in every respect ; possesses an ample fortune, and 
has received the benefits of a collegiate education at Harvard University. 

** A gentleman of wealth near the city of Richmond, has lately eman- 
cipated about: sixty slaves, and made provision for their removal and 
future support. This is the fourth case of the emancipation of slaves in 
our Southern States which we have been called on to record within the 
last three weeks.” 

The only other item of intelligence from the Isle of France is, appa- 
rently, of a description almost too ludicrous to follow what has. been 
already given ; but the order alluded to has, no doubt, utility for its 
object :—“ Sir Gilbraith Lowry Cole, the Governor of the Maauritius, 
has issued a singular proclamation from the Government House, Port 
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Louis, requiring proprietors of estates, lessees, and other occupants, to 
deposit, at the civil commissaries of their respective quarters, in the coutse 
of the year, ten birds’ heads, or twenty rats’ tails, at their option, for 
every slave in their possession. The birds’ eggs, young birds or rats 
found and destroyed in their nests, shall be counted in common with 
others. A penalty of six sols is fixed on every bird’s head and rat's tail 
not furnished. Every head of an ape or monkey shall be received as 
equivalent to six rats’ tails, or twelve birds’ heads. All those races are 
considered destructive to the harvest and culture on the island. The 
story of Whittington and his cat, after this circumstance, ought no longer 
to be considered a romance.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


One of the most singular transactions we have yet had to record in the 
annals of our colonial history, has lately occurred at this settlement. It 
is said to have originated in the dangerous power possessed by the local 
government of raising or depressing at pleasure the price of produce. 
Having suddenly lowered the rate to a sum below what would remune- 
rate the colonists, the latter diminished their cultivation, and the stock in 
the colony was engrossed by capitalists speculating on the natural revulsion 
of the market, when the supply should fall short of the demand. The 
first effect of this measure was to ruin a great proportion of the smaller 
farmers, and advertisements of sales under execution soon filled the 
Sydney Gazettes. When the property had got chiefly into the hands of 
a few opulent monopolists, and the diminution in the a ray of produce 
began to be felt, the prices of wheat speedily advanced from four to 
fourteen, sixteen, and twenty shillings per bushel. In order to ward off 
the impending famine threatening to result from its rash measures, the 
Government chartered a ship (the Almorah) to Batavia, for a cargo of 
sundries ; and she returns laden with dollars, flour, rice, sugar, wheat, 
and tea. The latter fatal ingredient brings the Australian state into 
new troubles. For it unfortunately happens that the Island of Java is 

within the limits of the East India*‘Company’s charter, which confers on 
that favoured body the right of trading in tea to the exclusion of all other 
British subjects. The commercial lords of Leadenhall-street might pro- 
bably have thought that the felons of Botany did not deserve to be sup- 
plied with that precious beverage. At any rate the colonial government 
is stated to havé wanted a supply for the prisoners victwalled at its 
expense. Three hundred quarter chests were therefore included in the 
cargo of sundries imported from Java, The officers of his Majesty's 
ship Slaney, which was guarding the entrance of Sydney Cove, having 
scented this forbidden fruit, on the arrival of the Almorah, the First 
lieutenant, accompanied by a boat's crew, proceeded on board, clapped 
a lock on the hatches, and declared the vessel a lawful prize. Negotia- 
tions, by despatches telegraphic and post, were immediately commenced 
between the Government and the captors. The Captain of the man-of- 
war declared it to be his duty to seize the ship on behalf of the East India 
Company. The Governor is supposed to have disclaimed all participa- 
tion in the cargo of the vessel, except in so far as regards the rice; but 
this rests on anonymous authority. The cargo is altogether said to be 
very valuable, and is thus described in an Australian paper :—‘‘ The 
dollars, it has been asserted, amount to twenty-five thousand pounds ; 
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there being, according to many accounts, fifty boxes, each containing 
two thousand dollars. We have heard, indeed, that one hundred thou- 
sand are actually entered in the manifest. The wheat cost at Batavia 
about twenty shillings a bushel; and we have been assured that this 
article will at any time fetch, in the Batavian market, full twelve shillings 
a bushel; if this be true, it is well worth the attention of the Australian 
farmer, who may be sure of a remunerating price; and in this respect 
has a very great encouragement given him for the cultivation of his land. 
Treasury bills obtained a premium of seventeen and eighteen per cent., 
which amply pays for the whole expense of sending for them, including 
commission, freight, &c., the rate of exchange here averaging between 
fourteen and fifteen per cent. The tea was bought tolerably cheap, it 
having cost only one shilling a pound; it is black tea. The rice is sup- 
posed to be worth about fifteen shillings per bag. There are some private 
investments on board. The Captain had a small venture of dollars. All 
these small matters share the fate of the rest, and are liable to fall a 
sacrifice to the prize takers, along with the ship and the tea!” 

The Government, being very anxious to arrange the matter so that the 
provisions at least might be available for the use of the colonists, pro- 
posed to the captors that the cargo should be landed, with the exception 
of the tea, and that treasury bills, to the value of the whole, should be 
be placed in the hands of the Colonial Treasurer, to abide the decision of 
the question in a court of competent jurisdiction, and that Captain 
Mitchell, commander of the Slaney, should give a bond to the value of 
the tea retained in the ship. Captain Mitchell agreed to these proposals, 
on condition that. the bills should be lodged in the bank instead of in the 
hands of a Government officer. This condition was rejected on the part 
of the Government. The Almorah accordingly prepared to go to sea; it 
being resolved to carry her to Calcutta, for trial and condemnation there, 
within the empire and stronghold of the Company; as the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales was not considered to possess competent au- 
thority. This opinion, at least, is attributed to the Colonial Attorney- 
General, who is made, however, according to the account, to act a very 
ambiguous part: for at one time he is represented as giving such an 
opinion for the captors,—at another, as proceeding against them in per- 
son, acting in behalf of the charterers of the vessel. We are told that 
“‘ The Attorney-General, in the early part of the week, formed an opinion 
that very strong measures would be justifiable on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in re-capturing the cargo, and rescuing it out of the hands of the 
Slaney. In consequence of this opinion, a warrant was applied for, and 
obtained from the Superintendent of Police ; and with this the Attorney- 
General proceeded in a boat towards the ship. Those on board, in order 
to avoid being taken by surprise, warned all boats off, and would allow 
none to come alongside. Several boats made to her, but when they per- 
sisted in nearing, some show of firing was made from on board, by letting 
off a few blank cartridges. The boat in which the Attorney-General was 
proceeding, when within hail, was waved to like the rest, and saluted 
like the rest; those on board, of course, not knowing whom any of the 
boats contained.” 

So here is something like a civil war breaking out in the southern con- 
tinent, and arising from a dispute about the same commodity with which 
commenced, little more than half a century back, the ruinous struggle 
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that ended in depriving Great Britain of her splendid possessions in the 
then ‘New World.” The Paper from which we quote speaks of the 
Attorney-General, not as discharging a legal function on this occasion, 
but as ‘‘ the commander of a boarding-party,” proceeding to take the 
vessel by storm,—a singular service for the chief law-officer of the crown. 
Extravagant as such a notion is, in this light, however, the Captain of 
the Slaney seems to have viewed the matter. Legal steps were then 
taken to make this gentleman produce a surety to answer an information 
for aiding and abetting in the discharge of muskets supposed to be loaded 
against the Attorney-General and his party; for it only rests on report 
that he caused his men to fire blank cartridge. For this assault he is to 
stand his trial; and it remains to be seen whether he will plead that he 
was acting in self-defence against the apprehended illegal and piratical 
attempts of his Majesty’s law-officer! The Sydney Gazette indulges in 
the following strain of irony on the occasion :— 

** We do hope, for the honour of human nature, that no such san- 
guinary project was ever contemplated as the employment of actual force 
to recover the Almorah. If the regiments had received orders to be 
under arms, or if, for an instant, it had been thought advisable to open 
the batteries, the movement of Captain Mitchell, in sending her to Point 
Piper, if an accidental circumstance, was a merciful interposition of Pro- 
vidence ; if a precaution, was a perfect masterpiece in tactics, and merits 
the approval of everybody. It is impossible to foresee how far he might 
have deemed it necessary to sacrifice his humanity to his duty—his com- 
mission to save the lives of his fellow-subjects. But it is also impossible 
to conjecture what the impulse of the moment might have dictated, not- 
withstanding the horror he felt at the mere mention of a collision between 
the King’s land and the King’s sea forces. There is no knowing to what 
pitch of folly and crime the rage of disappointment may stimulate a 
frantic mind ; but it can hardly be conceived that the firmness of Captain 
Mitchell could have urged his opposers, in a moment of excitement, to 
commit themselves by a contrivance which, under any circumstances like 
the present, might have led to the shedding of blood. The ship, primd 
facie, was a legal seizure, and Captain Mitchell had legal possession 
until it was shown to the contrary, not by the warrant of a justice of the 
peace, even though in the hands of the Attorney-General ; not by a con- 
stable’s staff ; not by fixed bayonets and nine-pounders,—but by means of 
a civil measure in a competent court of law.” 

The Deputy Commissary-General and his assistant (how implicated is 
not stated) have been arrested, under a special order from the Chief 
Justice, for 70,000/., being double the estimated value of the Almorah 
and her cargo. Captain Mitchell’s trial was postponed, it is stated, until 
process of outlawry could be duly had against Mr. Matthews, the person, 
we believe, acting as Captain of the Almorah, who, in the eye of the 
law, is now to be considered the principal in the affair, as having forcibly 
earried her off for Calcutta. 

The proceedings of those who made this seizure have been well charac- 
terised, we think, as “‘rash, violent, injurious to the interests of the 
colony, and highly disrespectful to the executive Government,” espe- 
cially considering the reasonable terms of adjustment that were offered 
and rejected; when ample security was proposed to the captors for 
the value of the cargo, should it be ultimately condemned, if they would 
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allow it to be landed for the use of the colonists. Notwithstanding the 
apparent ultra zeal shown by Captain Mitchell in defence of the privi- 
leges of the East India Company, that body will not thank him, we ap- 
prebend, for pressing their monopoly upon the attention of the public, in 
a manner which shows so strikingly its monstrous character. 

The same vessel has brought accounts of a civil war of another deserip- 
tion, at this settlement. Several serious affrays have happened between 
the inhabitants of Sydney and the military stationed there. How the 
feeling of hostility between them first originated is not mentioned ; but it 
was aggravated by an order, warning the townsmen not to trust the sol- 
diers for liquor more than the amount of a day’s pay. The men, having 
received some previous provocation, stimulated by anger and thirst, sal- 
lied forth from their barracks, (having armed themselves secretly with 
bayonets,) and commenced an indiscriminate attack upon all they met, 
entering houses, demolishing doors and windows, and cutting and maim- 
ing every adult of either sex that came in their way. At least twenty 
persons received bayonet wounds, many of those so assailed being in their 
own houses at the time; and the police-office, next day, exhibited the 
appearance of an hospital after a general engagement. People covered 
with blood and bandages, their arms in slings, and faces covered with 
plasters, came forward, for several hours in succession, to state cases and 
make depositions; and many more were prevented from attending by 
severity of their injuries. Two lives only were considered to be in danger. 

A misunderstanding is also stated to exist between the naval officer at 
Hobart Town and the mercantile community there, owing to the restric- 
tions enforced by him upon trade, Another paragraph mentions that the 
Lieutenant-Governor has refused to confirm the appointment, by the Go- 
vernor, of Mr. Murdoch as naval officer of Van Dieman’s Land ; alleging 
as a reason, that the appointment interfered with his high prerogative. 
The nomination of a person to fill that office has, it appears, hitherto been 
left to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

A letter from New South Wales, dated in March last, published in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 19th ultimo, after stating that much distress 
and discontent has been produced in the colony by a system of false 
economy on the part of Government, ruinous both to agricultuie and com- 
merce, thus sums up :— 

‘“« And to what purpose have the antictpated savings (the actual sav- 
ing has been none) been applied by his Majesty’s ministers, before, even 
in the most fortunate issue of their measures, a fund could be realized 
from them? Not to the promotion of public measures beneficial to the 
colony, but to the purpose of its conversion into a long-backed horse, and 
of burthening it with numerous riders ; to the creation of various unneces- 
sary offices, with large salaries attached, as a provision for hungry mini- 
sterial dependents! Thus has the colony been first impoverished, and 
then saddled with a heavy onus, to which its strength and resources are 
utterly incompetent. For example, the former Colonial Treasurer, then 
denominated Treasurer of the Police Fund, whose integrity in that office 
was unimpeached and unimpeachable, and who received for the perform- 
ance of its duties the sum of 100/. sterling per annum, has been dis- 
placed, to make way for a Mr. Balcombe, of St, Helena notoriety, with a 
salary of 1200/. per annum, an allowance of 150J. for a clerk, and 150J. 
for a house! [Illustrious specimen of financial economy! Then, we 
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have an Attorney and Solicitor-General—a Commissioner of the Su- 
preme Court—a Master in Chancery—a Sheriff, with 1200/. per annum 
—and a variety of subordinate officers, although the colonists are not 
considered yet sufficiently advanced in morals or civilization for the 
introduction of ‘ trial by jury ;’ a boon which, I think, might reasonably be 
expected, in return for the heavy burthens with which they are oppressed 
by these new and costly appointments,” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Accounts from this settlement have been received extending to the 11th 
of June, the substance of which has been given as follows, in the Globe 
and Traveller Evening Paper :— 

‘ An order in council from England had been received in that colony, 
which has thrown the inhabitants into the greatest consternation. The 
paper-money in circulation was in rix-dollars at 4s. each. The order 
from England is, that the payment for this currency is to be made in 
new coin, (shillings and sixpences,) at the rate of one shilling and six- 
pence for each rix-dollar. Thus the inhabitants find their property de- 
preciated in the most alarming manner; the merchant worth 20,0002. in 
one day is reduced to7,000/.; and every species of property and merchandise 
in the colony is reduced in the same proportion. The alarm was so great, 
that all the inhabitants simultaneously proceeded to the Governor, pray- 
ing him to stay the order in council, as the British Government had no 
doubt been misled by some monstrous misrepresentations. His Excel- 
lency stated that his orders were peremptory, and he accordingly issued 
the proclamation. It ought to be observed, that at the capitulation of 
the colony to the British arms, the currency (then amounting to two 
millions of rix-dollars) was recognised and guaranteed ; and in 1810 the 
English Governor issued another million of this paper, which, taking 
into calculation the rate of exchange, produced to the coffers of Govern- 
ment the value of about three shillings and sixpence per rix-dollar. 

“* The order of council, under these circumstances, is most extraordi- 
nary, and, if persisted in, will bring the greatest calamities on the inha- 
bitants. Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence in the city, the 
merchants met to deliberate, and they will no doubt represent the whole 
circumstances to the ministers. The next arrival from the Cape will 
bring the memorial of the inhabitants on this important subject. The 
general meeting was to take place on the 13th of June.” 

A proclamation has been issued at this colony, promulgating an order 
under the royal sign manual, bearing date the 9th of February last, which 
directs that a council shall be established for the colony, to “ advise and 
assist in the administration of the government thereof.” The Chief-Jus- 
tice, and five other individuals of the first rank and character at the 
settlement, are to compose the council and act jointly with the Governor. 
We are not informed how these new members of Government are to be 
selected ; but at any rate an executive so composed will afford a much 
better chance for wisdom and justice in public measures, than the 
mere caprice of one man as formerly. This innovation shows that mi- 
nisters are sincerely desirous to secure the colonists against such another 
visitation as the rule of a Lord Charles Somerset. We earnestly hope 
that, as the powerful hand of ministerial reform has reached the Cape, it 
will soon be carried a little farther to a country which bas still greater 
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need of it, where, if a remedy be not applied in time, more mischief may 
be done in one year than the value of all our African possessions put to- 
gether. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

A proclamation has been issued by the Duch indian Government, 
dated February 28, 1825, imposing an “ outward duty” of 24 guilders 
per pecul on all coffee exported in Netherlands’ ships to any foreign 
part; also a duty of 6 per cent. on all goods the produce of places 
situated in the Eastern Archipelago, belonging to the Netherlands or to 
Indian powers, and pe@ple with which the Government of the Nether- 
lands stand on friendly relations; on goods imported direct from those 
places to Java and Madura in foreign places, without touching at any 
foreign ports ; but when such goods are brought to Java and Madura by 
foreign ships indirectly, and not without touching at foreign ports, and 
do not otherwise fall within the above description, then double the 
amount of duties charged for Netherlands’ ships, or inland vessels placed 
on an equality therewith, shall be paid. 

This new regulation of duties has been loudly condemned by some, on 
the ground that it violates the spirit of the late treaty between us and the 
Dutch, to secure a participation of reciprocal advantages between the two 
states; as the duty of 22 guilders laid on the Dutch bottoms going to 
foreign ports is said to be merely nominal with respect to them, since 
they never export but to the Netherlands; whereas the double duty au- 
thorized by the letter of the treaty will really operate with great severity 
against the British merchant. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


As it was reported, about a week ago, that an overland despatch had 
been received at the East India House, we endeavoured, by inquiry 
among our friends in the City, to ascertain its contents. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been allowed to transpire ; but had the Burmese capital been 
taken, or the Golden Foot made captive, or peace restored, the news 
would not have been concealed fora moment. This silence, therefore, is 
most eloquent and most ominous. The Directors may think that bad 
news will travel fast enough; and if intelligence of such importance as 
to be worth sending by an overland despatch, cannot be divulged, it must 
be bad indeed. It is whispered that Sir Archibald Campbell has been 
compelléd to fall back upon Rangoon, and that the continued ill success 
of the war has so much endangered our Indian Empire, that it had 
become necessary to raise ten new regiments. 

On another subject the Directors are equally silent,—the destruction of 
the sepoys at Barrackpore. The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, which 
was held so far back as November last, must have reached this country : 
if they have not, what are we to think of the motives of those who have 
withheld them? Every additional month of concealment and mystery 
makes this transaction wear a darker aspect ; and after the inexplicable 
delay that has already occurred, the public can hardly regard ite authors 
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and their friends as persons acting with the openness and eandour of eon- 
scious innocence. 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL—PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME, 


Tue last month has produced another ponderous volume of papers 
from the East India House—additioual fruits of the late discussions re- 
specting the administration of the Marquis of Hastings. This new 
Blue Book, which relates to the affairs of Oude, and extends to up- 
wards of a thousand folio pages, is labelled ‘‘ Papers respecting a Reform 
in the Administration of the Government of his Excellency the Nawaub 
Vizier, and the employment of British troops in his dominions, from the 
Ist of January 1808 to the 31st of December b815; also relating to the 
negotiation of the several loans contracted with the Vizier, between the 
months of October 1814 and May 1815.” We need hardly say, that it 
would require no little time, as well as patience, to peruse with attention 
this huge mass of documents. Not having yet had sufficient space for so 
laborious an undertaking, we can only promise to devote to it our first lei- 
sure moments ; and if, according to the old adage, the truth be in this case 
contained in a nutshell, we shall endeavour to strip: it of the enormous 
husk which now envelopes it, and present the kernel in such a naked 
form that it may be digested by our readers. 

A dinner was given at Ayr to the Marquis of Hastings, on the 31st of 
August, for which the public rooms in the County Buildings of that town 
were fitted up in a very splendid style. The Earl of Glasgow, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ayrshire, was in the chair: the Marquis of Hastings, the 
Lord Justice Clerk, Sir Andrew Cathcart, and other distinguished cha- 
racters took their seats on his left hand; and the Duke of Portland, 
Lord James Stewart, the Provost of Ayr, Sir James Montgomerie Cun- 
ninghame, &c., &c., onthe right. Sir D. H. Blair acted as Croupier, 
with Lord Rawdon and the Earl of Eglinton being seated on his right 
and left. More than one hundred noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest rank and distinction in the county filled the seats surrounding the 
tables.-—The chairman, in proposing the health of the noble Marquis, 
paid a high tribute to his character as a soldier and statesman, from his 
earliest services in the American war to the close of his career in India. 
On the latter he dwelt with the highest praise, saying, ‘‘ I cannot form a 
better wish for my country, or for the interests of that great empire which 
depends on it, than that his system may be pursued in India, and that his 
spirit may preside over its counsels. I must also wish (said he) to a cer- 
tain great Company (of which I do not speak with disrespect) a little 
more gratitude to their most valuable servants—a more gracious and un- 
fettered expression of the high sense they one and all entertain of the 
noble Marquis’s services. But (he added) in the general applause and 
approbation of his country, in the manly consciousness of having done 
his duty, in the certainty that history will record, and posterity appre- 
ciate, his exalted merit, he has a reward the noblest that ambition can 
desire or that gratitude can bestow.”—In adverting to this part of Earl 
Glasgow's speech, to which the Marquis of Hastings replied with great 
modesty, feeling, and elegance, his Lordship observed, that, ‘‘ when he 
looked around him, and observed the Noblemen and Gentlemen he ad- 
dressed, he considered it one of the happiest circumstances of his life to 
receive their approbation—one of the highest honours to be told by them 
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he had done his duty. In the management of the immense and com- 
plicated concerns of India, many instances of error (he said) must be pre- 
sumed to have arisen. But, as regarded the Native Princes, there was 
one line of conduct which could not be mistaken, and if, in pursuing that 
line, he had pursued those measures which were best calculated for mani- 
festing the admired and munificent generosity of the constitution of this great 
nation, then probably he might have some claim to their approbation,” 

This was very well, addressed to an aristocratical assembly; but it would 
have been more satisfactory to us to hear something of what was done 
for the permanent improvement of the people. We should be glad to see 
more importance attached to the amelioration of the condition of our 
sixty millions of subjects, than to the treatment of some half dozen broken- 
down Princes. His speech was received with the most unbounded acela- 
mation, and appropriately followed by the song of ‘‘ Loudoun’s boany 
woods and braes,” to the air of ‘* Lord Moira’s welcome to Scotland.” 

On the arrival of the accounts of the death of Mr. Adam, the Court 
of Directors, on the 14th ultimo, passed the following resolution, as a 
tribute to the memory of this old servant of the Company, who, besides 
other important trusts, had, for a short time, filled the office of Governor- 
General during the vacancy between the departure of the Marquis of 
Hastings and the arrival of Lord Amherst :— 


“ At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1825, 

** Resolved unanimously,—That this Court having received the me- 
lancholy intelligence of the death of Mr. John Adam, on his passage 
from India to this country, desire to record in the strongest terms their 
deep sense of his exemplary integrity, distinguished ability, and indefa- 
tigable zeal, in the service of the East India Company, during a period 
of nearly 30 years ; in the course of which, after filling the highest offices 
under the Bengal government, he was more than six years a member of 
the Supreme Council, and held during some months of that time the sta- 
tion of Governor-General. And that the Court most sincerely participate 
in the sorrow which must be felt by his relations and friends on this 
lamented event.” 

Such a mark of respect to an old and faithful servant, is decent, becom- 
ing, and to be expected of those to whom he had devoted the greater part 
of his life, and who can now reward him only by eulogies on his memory. 
It is natural that they should wish to display the amount ef their grati- 
tude by the warmth of their praises, and that others should silently 
acquiesce in their lamentations, from the sympathy felt for one over 
whom the tomb has just closed. But this hardly affords an excuse for 
those, who, yielding to the old but pernicious maxim, of saying nothing 
but good of the dead, strew flowers over the grave of persons for whom 
they really feel neither sorrow nor admiration. On the present occasion, 
a weekly journalist makes the following panegyric on Mr. Adam, which, 
if sincere, isso contradictory, that the writer can hardly be supposed to 
understand his own meaning. He says, “though we differed widely 
with that gentleman on the policy of many of his measures, yet 
it is only justice to him to say, that in him the Company have lost a ser- 
vant, whom it will be difficult, if not impossible to replace, with one of 
equal talent and integrity. To a. mind of extraordinary powers, he added 
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a zeal and assiduity in the duties of his high station, not often to be met 
with in our Eastern dominions.” Now, by great ‘‘ powers ef mind,” and 
high “ talents,” as here attributed, we should understand the capacity of 
forming just opinions; and by “‘ integrity,” an honest and conscientious 
reduction of these to practice. But the writer condemns his measures, 
and therefore denies either the justice of his opinions, or the honesty of his 
practice ; thus leaving the * talents and integrity ” no ground to stand 
upon. 

He mentions, in the same column, some circumstances connected with 
Mr. Adam’s conduct, as censor of the Calcutta press, equally at variance 
with the foregoing panegyric. During the Ceylonese war, when it was 
known at the seat of Government that Sir Robert Brownrigg’s affairs 
were not going on very well in that island, “all extracts of letters from 
oflicers on the spot were carefully exscinded from the columns of the 
journals by the vigilant scissors of the censor of the press; while vague 
rumours of victories, which never had any existence save in the heated 
imaginations of those who fabricated them, were treated with considera-~ 
tion and respect by those who were well aware of their fallacy, and care- 
fully preserved for the edification of his Majesty's lieges!” 

Jn bringing forward, at present, this system of misrepresentation, of 
which Mr. Adam, as censor of the press, was the author, his eulogist 
seems to think that the systematic practice of deception is as good an 
example of “integrity” as the formation of false opinions is of great 
“talents.” This shows how much a man may be injured by indiscreet 
praise. Itis only for the purpose of exposing such absurdity that we have 
said any thing at all on this subject, and with no desire of throwing a 
reflection on the deceased. His character is already before the public ; 
and for us to pass a judgment on it at the present moment would be in- 
vidious as well as unnecessary ; therefore silence is preferable, since we 
owe respect to the feelings of the living, as well as justice to the memory 
of the dead. 

It is now believed that Ministers have at last resolved on the imme- 
diate recall of Lord Amherst. It were superfluous to offer any lengthened 
remarks on this act of justice to their own reputation and to their coun- 
try; a measure that has been so long and loudly called for by India and 
by England. 

In the early part of last month a rumour was circulated that the Duke 
of Buckingham was going to India as Governor-General, in the room of 
Lord Amherst; and although delicacy to the latter may have prevented 
the change from being as yet formally announced, the London ‘ Courier,’ 
which is not likely to propagate an error on such a subject, has inserted 
the following paragraph from the ‘ Hampshire Telegraph ’:—‘‘ It is re- 
ported in the naval circles, that a ship of war, probably the ‘ Java,’ is 
to be fitted up to take out the new Governor-General to India ; and that 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham has accepted of that appointment.” 


STEAM-NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 


It is confidently reported in several of the ship-building yards on the 
River, that the ‘ London Engineer’ steam-vessel, which used to be em- 
ployed in conveying passengers fro London to Margate and back, bas 
been fitted out for, and actually proceeded on, an India voyage. If so, 
she may possibly anticipate the Enterprize, which has just left England. 
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We can neither confirm nor deny the above report, but leave it to be 
judged of from the circumstance stated in our last, that no other steam- 
vessel but the‘ Enterprize’ had made the necessary arrangements for fuel. 
The very general interest which the latter must excite, justifies us in 
giving insertion to some particulars that have reached us of her progress, 
after leaving the shores of England :—She was last heard of on the 21st 
ult., Lisbon then bearing S.E. 25 miles, and going at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. Captain Johnston, in a letter of that date, says: ‘I 
shall keep the steam up till | reach the Trades, I hope on Tuesday next, 
when I shall be prepared with good sails to take advantage of the wind. 
All hands are well, and highly delighted. P.S. Sunday, 10 a.m. Lisbon 
S.E. 25 miles—going eight knots.” 


AFRICAN MANUFACTURES. 


The following piece of American intelligence, leading us to believe in 
the existence of a vast productive territory and a manufacturing people in 
the heart of Africa, will not, we trust, prove to be like the accounts of 
the famous sea-serpents of former years. It is said, that ‘A cotton 
shawl, manufactured by Africans from the growth of their own country, 
has been received at Baltimore. It consists of five pieces, woven three 
yards in length, and six inches in width, sown together, and is considered 
a favourable specimen of arts yet in their infancy amongst that rude 
people. Cotton, of the quality of which this shawl is manufactured, is 
said to grow in abundance over a tract of country extending to 40 de- 
grees of latitude, and 70 of longitude, inhabited by many millions of 
naked human beings.” 

The Moffat and Juliana, the two ships which carried the first cargoes 
of tea from China to Quebec, have arrived in the Downs during the past 
month. In our last Number, it was mentioned that they had arrived the 
same day in China, the same day at St. Helena, the same day at Quebec ; 
and it is now remarked, that these twin sailers have again arrived on the 
same day in the Downs. It is stated, that the tea sales had attracted 
great interest, being the first direct importations from China; the mer- 
chants anticipated great benefits from this traffic, and they say they will 
supply the United States with all articles from the East, particularly as 
the duties imposed in the United States are heavy. This circumstance 
had attracted a larger attendance of the merchants of New York, &c. to 
the Canada tea sales. 





REPORT OF HIS MA JESTY’S PRIVY COUNCIL ON THE APPEAL 
AGAINST THE LAWS FOR LICENSING THE PRESS 
IN INDIA, 


Contrxvurop illness has prevented the Editor from Pw yatta the follow- 


ing report with the appropriate comments for which he had reserved it, in the 
hope that he should have been able to show that his Majesty’s most honour- 
able advisers were not among the wisest of counsellors that could be chosen to 
surround a throne. He no longer delays to rescue it from the obscurity in 
which it would otherwise most probably remain among the musty ros and 
parchments of office, and to place on record, in a more public manner than 
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may be agreeable to the descendants of the sage counsellors and legislators 
from whom it emanates, the decision of the Judges and Senators of England,— 
that a law which places Englishmen in India below the most degraded of 
slaves, and forbids them to utter a single syllable but at the will and pleasure 
of their despotic rulers, is a good law, not at all repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land, neither subversive of liberty nor unfavourable to good government, and 
therefore ought not to be repealed. It should be added, to their shame or 
honour, as the world may interpret it, that the learned lawyers who taught 
his Majesty’s advisers this doctrine, and urged them to come to this decision, 
were—Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, the salaried dependant of the East India Com- 
pany; Mr. Serjeant Spankie, once the fiercest pp revnsnstrch but now the abettor 
of tyrants, and the framer of this detestable law for the Eastern despots who 
employed him; Mr. Tindall, a reputed friend of freedom; and Mr. Henry 
Brougham, on all other occasions the advocate of liberty, but, on this, the apo- 
logist and defender of the law which deprives al/ his countrymen in India of 
the freedom of speech and writing, except at the mere will or pleasure of the 
phy whose conduct may stand in greatest need of those very strictures which 
1e so justly and unsparingly bestows on the conduct of men in authority at 
home, but which he thus assists to deprive his fellow-countrymen of all power 
of exercising abroad. 


At the Courr at Cariron House, June 14th, 1825 : 
Present—The K1no’s Most Excrtirent Masesty in Councrr; 
Where there was this day read at the Board a Report from the Committee 
of the Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, dated the 20th of 
last month, in the words following ; namely,— 


“Your Majesty having been pleased by your order in Council of the 10th of 
March 1824, to refer unto this Committee the humble reg of James Silk 


Buckingham, late of the city of Calcutta in the East Indies, but now of Corn- 
wall Terrace, Regent’s Park, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire, setting forth 
that, on the 4th day of April 1823, the following rule, ordinance, and regula- 
tion, made and issued by the Governor-General and Council of Fort-William, 
in Bengal, received the sanction of the Supreme Court of Calcutta,—that is to 
sa 
(Here followed the rule and ordinance.) 

“ That the petitioner humbly submits that the said rules, ordinances, amd re- 
gulations, are likely to produce discontent amongst your Majesty's British sub- 
jects resident in India, and amongst the natives of that country, being subver- 
sive of property, and calculated to establish arbitrary power, and to deprive of 
redress any person who may be injured by an improper and illegal ase of power 
in that country; that the said rules, ordinances, and regulations must prevent 
the extension of knowledge and information amongst the Native mhabitants of 
India; and that the said rules, ordinances, and regulations are repugnant to the 
laws of the realm: and the petitioner therefore most humbly appeals against 
the said rules, ordinances, and regulations, and humbly prays that they may be 
rescinded. 

“ The Lords of the Committee, in obedience to your Majesty’s said order of’ 
reference, this day took the said petition into consideration ; and having heard 
counsel for the petitioner thereupon, and also on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany, their Lonkdiipe do agree to report to your Majesty their humble opinion 
that the prayer of the petitioner ought not to be complied with.” 

His Majesty, having taken the said report into consideration, was pleased, 
by and with the advice of his Privy Council, to approve thereof. 


(Signed) Jas, Buceer. 





MEMORIAL OF MR. SANDFORD ARNOT. 


To tar Honovrasie Court or Directors of tur East Invta Company. 


HoNnourRaBLeE Sirs, 


1. I feel it to be a duty incumbent 
on me to lay before you a representa- 
tion of the treatment I have experi- 
enced from the Right Honourable 
Lord Amherst, Governor-General of 
your territories in the East Indies; in 
the hope that you will be pleased to 
take into your consideration the losses 
and sufferings to which a British sub- 
ject has been exposed, by those acting 
under the shelter of your authority ; 
which, extending over many millions 
of human beings in a vast and distant 
region, urgently requires that the 
manner in which its exercise affeets 
their happiness, should receive your 
continual inspection and control. 

2. Inthe year 1619, | was induced 
to leave my native country in conse- 
quence of letters received from a gen- 
tleman, (my particular friend, who 
holds at present several situations un- 
der your Government at the Presidency 
of Madras,) representing British India 
as one of the finest fields in the world 
for a person of any education, industry, 
or enterprise; since the trade had now 
been thrown open, and the Honourable 
East India Company, he assured me, 
gave great encouragement to Euro- 
peans generally, and particularly Bri- 
tish subjects, to settle and acquire 
wealth in their extensive and fertile 
territories; he concluded, therefore, 
that if I would but make a voyage to 
India there could be no doubt of my 
being able to settle myself to my satis- 
faction in that country. 

3. This advice was given to me by 
one on whose judgment I placed the 
utmost reliance, and who, | believe, 
had formed no unworthy conception of 
the Government of which he was a 
servant, when he coucluded it was 
willing, that its splendid possessions 
in the finest countries of Asia, should 
afford some relief to those whom the 
distress of the mother-country at that 
time induced to push their fortunes 
abroad. Without possessing myself 
any particular acquaintance with the 
views and principles of your Govern- 
ment, beyond those which I derived 
from others of greater experience, 1 
felt satisfied that these were the senti- 
ments which all generous Englishmen 


would entertain towards the children 
of the parent state, then labouring un- 
der the effects of our long protracted 
struggle with France. 

4. In consequence of these prospects 
being held out to me, I proceeded to 
Madras, where my views then lay; 
but on my arrival there, not finding 
my expectations realized, I felt no de- 
sire to remain, and determined to re- 
turn to my native country without loss 
of time. For this purpose I found it 
would be necessary to go round to 
Caleutta, which, ing a place of 
greater commercial intercourse than 
Madras, would afford me more abun- 
dant opportunities of proceeding again 
te England. I therefore arrived in Ben- 
gal in July 1820, although at the time 
of my leaving England it was not my 
intention to proceed thither at all: and 
even on my landing at Calcutta I pro- 
posed to remain only so long as might 
be necessary to secure a passage to 
England, by one of the ships of the 
season; and I accordingly engaged 
such passage in a vessel that was 
bound for London very early in the en- 
suing year. 

5. In the meantime, however, vari- 
ous inducements presented themselves 
for my remaining in the countty; 
since I found that numerous indivi- 
duals of all descriptions were living 
here in great comfort, under the fos- 
tering protection of a most mild and 
indulgent Government. I was accord- 
ingly at last persuaded to relinquish 
the intention of immediately return- 
ing to my native country, and consent- 
ed to rest all my prospects of success 
in life on a continuance in India. But 
I could not have resolved, for a mo- 
ment, on such a step, unless I had been 
satisfied, from actual observation, that 
there was no objection on the part of 
Government to the residence of Euro- 
peans in that country. Although in 
former times when British power in 
the East had to maintain an arduous 
struggle with dangerous rivals, and 
was threatened by the machinations 
of the French and other enemies, your 
Government was necessarily jealous of 
Europeans insinuating themselves into 
the heart of India; it now appeared 











that a total change of circumstances, 
and more especially the complete se- 
curity which the political state of In- 
dia had acquired under the Marquis of 
Hastings, had entirely done away with 
all such apprehensions : so that even 
Frenchmen, as well as other foreign- 
ers, were allowed to reside unquestion- 
ed and unmolested in different parts 
of the country, in the interior as well 
as in the capital of your dominions, 
This being the case, I need hardly add, 
that British subjects were more parti- 
cularly encouraged to repose in - the 
fullest manner on the confidence and 
protection of your Government. 

6, So far from it being conceived 
that we, the natives of the United 
Kingdom, were regarded with peculiar 
jealousy, or prohibited from sharing 
with other vations the advantages of a 
residence in these countries of the 
East, unless specially licensed for that 
purpose by your Honourable Court, it 
was notorious that many who possess- 
ed no such license, resided in different 
parts of your territories, and had done 
so for tweuty, thirty, and even forty 
years past, securely engaging in ex- 
tensive speculations without the least 
apprehension of molestation or inter- 
ference. Instead of any appearance of 
a law being in force for their proscrip- 
tion, or for the exclusion of strangers 
generally, no wotice whatever was 
takeu by your Goverument, as far as 
I could discover, during my residence 
in the capital, whether the inhabitants 
of it were natives or foreigners; and 
if I had felt any seruple on the sub- 
ject, and wished to report my situation 
to the public authorities, I am not 
aware of any public officer who would 
have taken cognisance of it as a thing 
at all concerning the Government to 
know. Consequently, if any rule had 
ever existed for excluding Europeans 
in my situation, there was every ap- 
pearance of its having fallen entirely 
into desuetude. Unless such had been 
my belief, founded on the most satis- 
factory grounds, I would on no ac- 
count have protracted my stay in the 
country to throw away, in such a cli- 
mate, six or seven years of the prime 
of life. I remained on the faith of 
having nothing to fear, so long as I 
conformed to the existing laws and 
regulations in force in that part of 
your dominions. 

7. | accordingly continued to reside 
in Bengal till the conclusion of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings’s government, and also 
duriog the administration of his succes- 
sor the HonourableJohn Adam, within 
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which period farther observation and 
experience in the country showed me 
many new reasons for confirming that 
confidence in the Government, which 
induced me at first to settle under its 
grepertion, I perceived that no legal 
distinction existed between persons 
having, and those not having, a license 
from your Honourab!e Court, ivas- 
much as all were alike summoned to 
discharge the most honourable func- 
tions of English freemen—to compose 
a part of the highest judicial tribunal 
of the land, (in sitting upon juries,) 
whose duty it is to decide upon the 
lives and fortunes of the most eminent 
individuals in that country, and even 
occasionally to try questions deeply 
affecting the Government itself and its 
chief functionaries. I felt persuaded, 
that the British Legislature (which 
has made the Judges of our country 
independent even of his Majesty) 
never intended that the jurors, their 
auxiliaries in this solemn office, should 
be liable to be treated as felons, and 
dragged even out of the jury-box, for 
immediate transportation, possibly be- 
cause they had done their duty, and 
thereby given offeuve to some one 
whose voice had sufficient influence 
with the local Government to procure 
their banishment and ruiu ; assigning 
as a reason merely that they were na- 
tives of the United Kingdom! This is 
a situation to which I felt satisfied the 
British Legislature and your Honour- 
able Court could never mean to ex- 
pose us, and which was never intended 
to exist in any country under British 
Rulers, who could never think of de- 
grading the judicial tribunal in the 
East or West, by placing on it persons 
who are the mere slaves of the will of 
another. ‘This, however, must be the 
case in India, if it be now considered 
justifiable to transport individuals set- 
tled in that country, merely because 
they are unlicensed. 

4. From the situation which I held 
in connexion with the public press— 
from my making, for a considerable 
time, regular reports of the proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court, and pub- 
lishing the same in the newspapers, to 
which my name was attached when 
requisite ; and from my name also 
appearinvg in the published lists of Bri- 
tish inhabitants liable to serve upon 
juries, generally circulated throughout 
India, my residence in Caleutta was 
not in any way seeret er concealed 
from the public authorities; and it is 
hardly possible that it could have been 
unknown to them for several years. 
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Consequently my conduct and occu- 
ation were not found to be in the 
least objectionable, since no fault 
whatever was found with me under 
two successive Governors-General, 
and these also known to entertain very 
opposite views of Indian policy. 

9. Notwithstanding the sanction 
which these circumstances, combined 
with the lapse of several years, seem- 
ed to convey ; ze in the space of one 
month after the Right Honourable 
Lord Amherst assumed the reins of 
power, his Lordship in Council was 
a to decree my transportation to 

nd, on the ground, thas being a 
native of the United Kingdom, I was 
residing in India without any proper 
authority. 

10. By this sudden and unexpected 
decree, I was overwhelmed with the 
completest ruin and distress ; through 
the confidence which I had placed in 
the liberality and justice of the Go- 
vernment of India, from the encour- 
agement and protection it afforded to 
British subjects, which alone had in- 
duced me to settle, and afterwards 
continue under its auspices at a time 
when it was indifferent to me whether 
I settled in that or any other country. 
For if it had been intimated to me on 
my arrival in Bengal, that my resi- 
dence in India could not be permitted, 
I might then easily have complied 
with such a notice; whereas now, af- 
ter having made this my home, in 
which was centered all my views of 
earthly happiness, this sudden expul- 
sion sent me afloat in the world, an un- 
happy wanderer, with the destruction 
of all my prospects in life. 

ll. The cause assigned by the Right 
Honourable Lord Amherst, for sub- 
jecting me to this heavy punishment, 
was a certain paragraph in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,’ of the 30th of August 
1823, disapproved of by his Lordship 
in Council, for what reason I am per- 
fectly ignorant. But it was well known 
to Government, that whatever fault 
that paper might be supposed to have 
committed, I was not the person re- 
sponsible for it, from the following 
circumstances :—Ist, Because agree- 
ably to the regulation regarding the 
press passed by the Honourable John 
Adam, the Government bad granted to 
Mr. John Francis Sandys, as its sole 
editor, a license for the publication of 
that paper. 2dly, At the departure of 
the oa editor, Mr. Buckingham, 
from India, he gave intimation to Go- 
vernment that he had appointed the 
said John Francis Sandys his succes- 
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sor, who was to be alone responsible 
for its conduct in future. 3dly, The 
Government had from that time kept 
up a very frequent correspondence 
with the said Mr. J. F. Sandys. From 
the whole of which it clearly appears 
that he was uniformly considered, and 
officially recognised, as solely respon- 
sible. 

12, Notwithstanding these facts, the 
official letter intimating the order for 
my transportation, assumed as the 
ground of it, that [ was, equally with 
Mr. Sandys, ‘* the avowed conductor 
of the paper, and clearly and person- 
ally responsible” for what appeared in 
its pages, as from the pen of the editor. 
On this unjust assumption it was de- 
creed, that as Mr. Sandys, the real 
and only editor, being of Indian birth 
and parentage, could not be banished 
from the country at the pleasure of the 
Governor-General, I, who was no# the 
editor, being a native of Great Britain, 
ought to be subjected to that severe 
sunishment in his stead! Although 

fr. Sandys could not be banished 
without a trial, it is far from true that 
he could not be ‘* subjected to any di- 
rect mark of the displeasure of Go- 
vernment which would not equally in- 
jure the sharers in the property.’’ Since 
the Governor-General, when displeased 
with his mode of conducting the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,’ might have ordered it 
to be transferred to the hands of a new 
editor; an intimation with which all 
concerned would have found it neces- 
sary to comply, suppression being the 
well-known penalty of disobedience ; 
and his Lordship might thus at once 
have spared the proprietors, and de- 
prived the editor of a situation of both 
profit and respectability—a punish- 
ment of nosmall amount. But this ob- 
vious course was not pursued, neither 
on this occasion, nor a few weeks af- 
terwards when the paper was entirely 
suppressed for an act of this very con- 
ductor, who, however, was still not 
singly punished. And so far from any 
anxiety being evinced to save the 
sharers of the property from loss, be- 
cause they had not committed the of- 
fence, much the largest proprietor 
being, in fact, many thousand miles 
distant at the time, they were not al- 
lowed to re-establish the publication 
at all, even under an unexceptionable 
editor expressly approved of by Go- 
vernment. Having begun by punish- 
ing me, it soon afterwards punish- 
ed hundreds of others for the offences 
of this same editor, of which they 
were equally innocent, 
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13. Not being able to understand 
how I could be considered as the re- 
sponsible conductor of a publication, 
avowed and uniformly acknowledged 
by Government, to be under the sole 
editorial responsibility of another; or 
how, as stated in the official letter, it 
could be considered justifiable, onsuch 
a supposition, to punish me, because I 
was a native of the United Kingdom, 
in the room of the actual editor, who 
was a native of India; I could only 
imagine that the real ground of the 
dissatisfaction now manifested towards 
me, arose from my holding the situa- 
tion of an assistant in the office of the 
‘ Calcutta Journal,’ which had the 
misfortune to labour under the dis- 
pleasure of Government. I, therefore, 
immediately tendered to it, with sub- 
mission, my solemn promise to cease 
thenceforth from having any concern 
directly or indirectly, with that or any 
other publication within the territories 
of the Honourable Company ; and of- 
fered to produce competent securities 
for my future conduct in every respect, 
if thought uecessary, so as to remove 
every ground of dissatisfaction by the 
most prompt and unqualified obedience, 
This offer was not, however, accepted, 

14. I may here observe, that the Go- 
vernment was well aware that it had 
made it a uniform practice hitherto, 
when a newspaper gave offence, to look 
to the responsible Editor alone for sa- 
tisfaction, particularly in the two late 
remarkable instances of Mr. Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Sandys ; since the former 
was expelled from the country without 
any punishment whatever being inflict- 
ed on those Europeans acting as Assist- 
ants to him at the time; and when the 
latter, Mr. Sandys, being of Indian 
birth, was found to be not amenable 
to this mode of coercion, the Honoura- 
ble John Adam, then Governor-Gene- 
ral, farfrom considering his Assistants 
responsible for him, thought it proper 
to enact an entirely new law for the 
Press, that might enable the Govern- 
ment to punish the Editor himself, 
whenever it was thought expedient. 
Consequently, the irresponsibility of an 
Assistant was distinctly admitted in 
the most important proceedings of 
Government regarding the Press, and 
acted upon very recently in a case of 
such moment as the passing of a new 
law affecting the privileges of sixty 
millions of people, or the whole popu- 
lation of Pritish India. 

15. At the commencemert of the 
Right Honourable Lord Ambherst’s 
administration, I was the more enti- 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 7. 
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tled to consider myself safe in this si- 
tuation of Assistant ; since the Govern- 
ment was conscious that it had com- 
pelled the person by whom I was em- 
ployed to relinquish the personal super- 
intendence of his own concern, and 
that immediately after his compulsory 
removal, the laws affecting that species 
of property had been completely over- 
turned ; while the Proprietor being on 
his voyage to England, was altogether 
ignorant of these proceedings, and 
could make no new arrangements for 
the disposal of his concern, according 
to the exigencies of the case. Hence 
it was left entirely to the discretion and 
fidelity of the agents he had em- 
ployed, to prevent the property from 
being completely destroyed in his ab- 
sence before he could have time to 
lay his case before your Honourable 
Board, and from your decision, be ena- 
bled to take proper measures for its 
future management. During this pe- 
riod of suspense, it was to be hoped 
that the local Government would re- 
frain, through deference to the supe- 
rior authority, from anticipating that 
decision by using means in the interim, 
to undermine and annihilate the pro- 
perty in question, which it was evident 
must be the result of driving away 
those in whose hands it was intrusted ; 
since it was not to be expected that 
any European would thenceforth ven- 
ture to assist in the management of 
this concern, if he found that he would 
thereby render himself liable to the 
penalty of transportation, even for 
errors not his own, 

16. The same cireumstances. afford- 
ed an extenuation of my fault, if it 
was considered a fault to be connected 
with a paper published under the con- 
tinual sanction of Government, which 
had always the power of suppressing it 
at pleasure. Since, in the absence of 
my employer, if I had been guilty of 
deserting his concern, when it was 
placed in jeopardy, while he was inca- 
pacitated from providing for its safety, 
this would have been, in my estima- 
tion, the basest treachery; and the 
same feeling for hisinterests must have 
taken away from all concerned in its 
management, any inclination, had 
such existed, to give umbrage to the 
Government. There being no honest 
alternative left for us but patient per- 
severance in our respective situations 
until the pleasure of your Honourable 
Court could be known, it would seem 
hard to visit an individual with punish- 
ment for a couscientious adherence to 
his duty, 
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17. I could not bave believed that 
tie Right Honourable Lord Amherst 
would adopt such measures to destroy 
a publication so situated, which had 
uniformly spoken of him and of his 
government with courtesy and respect ; 
even from the first moment when it 
was announced that he had been pro- 
moted to his present high office, down 
to this period inclusive. For | hum- 
bly submit to the wisdom of your Ho- 
nourable Court, that even the para- 
graph quoted as the ground of my 
transportation, evinces the greatest de- 
ference towards the Government, apo- 
logizing in the most respectful wanver 
for merely mentioning a past act, al- 
though such mention never was sup- 
posed to be prohibited by any law or 
regulation in India (a). Indeed, it is 
impossible to conceis:e any motive 
which the ‘CalcuttaJournal’ could have 
to offer insult to the Government, wien 
the individual at its head, having ar- 
rived in the country only a few weeks 
previously, was not known to have per- 
formed one public act to excite a feel- 
ing or opinion of any kind regarding 
him; and the proceedings thus allud- 
ed to in the must temporate manner, 
(though his Lordship in Council was 
pleased to consider the bare mention 
of them disrespectful,) were, in fact, 
the proceedings of a former Go- 
verncr-General, with the merits of 
which the present could have had no 
more personal concern than with that 
of any act of Warren Hastings, or 
Lord Clive, or any other fact in his- 
tory, to which reference might, in the 
same manner, be made. 


(a) For the respectful tone of the 
Paper, a general reference to its pages 
may be sufficient; but it seems requisite 
that the particular passage objected to 
should be here quoted. It was coutained 
in the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ of the 50th of 
August 1623, forming a part of a very 
long article in defence of the judgment 
of the Supreme Court against the asper- 
sions thrown on its wisdom or integrity 
by Dr. Bryce. The small portion of it 
extracted by Government as offensive is 
included in the following paragraph :--- 

** Our readers cannot but recollect the 
subject of the Paper for which Mr. 
Buckingham was removed from India. 
The mention of this event is essential to 
our present argument ; and we hope we 
may speak of it as a matter of history 
without offence, as we shall express no 
opinion ou it either one way or another. 
It it were not absolutely necessary, we 
should not even allude to it; but in do- 
ing so, we shall not for a moment for- 
get the respect due to the established 
laws and government of the country 
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18, The paragraph in question had 
besides this peculiar excuse and justi- 
fication : attempts being made by the 
Reverend Dr. Bryce, both through his 
Magazine and in Pamphlets very widely 
circulated in India, to bring the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature into disrepute ; and the Go- 
vernment having allowed these repeat - 
ed and flagrant violations of the Press- 
Rules to go on unchecked, it was to 
be hoped that his Lordship in Council 
would with even-handed justice be- 
tween the Court and its accusers, In- 
dulge others with the same license of 
replying to those publications, which 
were calculated, if left unanswered, to 
bring the administration of justice 
into contempt. The ‘ Calcutta Jour- 
nal’ felt it to be its duty to make a 
staud in defence of the Court against 
these attacks of Dr. Bryce; and that 
in so doing, it performed an act of 
public justice, seems admitted by the 
Government itself, which, as I am in- 
formed, afterwards reprimanded Dr, 
Bryce severely for the very same writ- 
ings which the ¢ Calcutta Journal ’ cen- 
sured. They might, however, have 
passed unnoticed, had not this pub- 
fication first exposed their injurious 
tendency; and it is difficuit to per- 
ceive how the effect uf Dr. Bryce’s pub- 
lic aspersions on the Court, circulated 
in the various newspapers throughout 
India, could have been counteracted 
by a secret and silent reprimand, given 
privately to the author, and known to 
few but himself. 

19. But if this defence of the Su- 
preme Court, and opposition to Dr. 
The article in question related to the 
appointment of Dr. Bryce as Clerk of the 
Stationery Committee ; and the part of 
it which is understood to have been so 
offensive to the Government as to deter- 
mine Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, 
was. an allusion to the report of Dr. 
Bryce being the Author of those Letters 
placed in connexion with his appoint- 
ment to his secular office. ‘hus it 
appears Dr. Bryce’s reputed authorship 
and pluralities were the cause of Mr. 
Buckingham’s removal, and of the new 
laws which were in consequence esta- 
blished for the Press. But for him this 
society might have continued in the en- 
joyment of all its former privileges, nor 
have been deprived of one of its mem- 
bers. When those whe watch with an- 
xious expectation the progress of im- 
provementin this country, and the spread 
of that Gospel which Dr. Bryce is com- 
missioned to preach, consider the effects 
of these measures, it will be for them to 
award him the praise or censure which 
they may think he has deserved,”—8S, A. 
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Bryce’s violations of the Press-Rules, 
had really been considered culpable in 
the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ it might have 
been immediately suppressed at the 
pleasure of Government, in conformity 
with the law lately enacted for the 
Press ; by which the suppression of a 
Paper is the only penalty assigned for 
its offences ; and the declared object 
of passing this law was to put Euro- 
peans and natives of India on an equal 
footing with regard to the Press. Ne- 
vertheless, the Governmeut throwing 
aside entirely its recent Press regula- 
tion, resolved to lay the punishment of 
the alleged offence upon me alone; 
placing on my head, merely because I 
was a native of the United Kingdom, 
the respousibility of the real Editor, 
who was a native of British India, and 
with that view, decreed my immediate 
transportation, without stopping a mo- 
ment to inquire whether I was at all 
concerned in the paragraph objected 
to, or whether I might not possibly 
have been fifty miles distant at the 
time it was written and published. 

20. The only explanation I can con- 
ceive of this proceeding is this: That 
some enemy of Mr. Buckingham be- 
ing desirous of destroying his ‘Journal,’ 
and not being able to find a decent 
pretence for its suppression by Go- 
vernment, from the prudent and dis- 
creet mauner in which that Paper con- 
tinued to be conducted after his de- 
parture, thought of accomplishing this 
object by procuring the transportation 
of one of the individuals connected 
with it, which might probably have the 
effect of frightening away all others 
from the concern, when it must of 
course fall to the ground. And that 


(6) [think it necessary to quote the 
words coutained in the Calcutta Journal 
of the Ist of September 1623 as an 
** Apology to the Reader.”’ It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Persons who follow other professions 
may, When labouring under indisposi- 
tion—unfortunately, but too common at 
this sickly season—defer their business 
for a day at least, or till their recovery ; 
but it is far otherwise with the conduc- 
tors of a periodical publication, which, as 
Johnson observes, must, like the stage- 
coach, start at the appointed hour. The 
hardships which persons engaged in pub- 
lishing a daily paper must suffer in case 
of sickness, from which they are uvfor- 
tunately not more exempt than other 
men, can only be fully estimated by 
themselves, as they seldom intrude them 
on the notice of the public. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, we think it but 
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to carry his point with the greater cer- 
tainty, he took advantage of the first 
days of the new Governor-General’s ar- 
rival in the country, before his Lord- 
ship could possibly have time to be- 
come acquainted with the real state of 
things from actual observation. Such 
an adviser would of course deem it of 
no importance whether the individual 
selected in terrorem, were himself in- 
nocent or otherwise. 

21. Iam reduced to the necessity of 
adopting this opinion, because it ap- 
pears from the official letter of Go- 
versment ordering my transmission, 
that this was decreed on grounds which 
are quite contrary to truth; from 
which | must conclude that the Gover- 
nor-General was imposed upon by his 
informer : and the person capable of 
such deception might think the pre- 
sent crisis a favourable one for de- 
stroying theconcern ; since, while the 
Editor himself, as well as most of the 
Europeans engaged in its mauagement, 
were labouring under indisposition, 
(as stated in the Calcutta Journal of 
the Ist of September, ) and one of them 
in fact, within a few days, fell a victim 
to the climate ; it might be easily in- 
ferred that the instantaneous banish- 
ment of another would greatly weaken 
the hands of the Editor, and necessa- 
rily endanger the safety of the pro- 
perty (4). 

22. Knowing that, individually, [had 
committed no offence, and being con- 
scious of my entire innocence of any 
such intention, unless my connexion 
with the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ was consi- 
dered an offence ; as soon as dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the Govern- 
ment, l immediately offeredto renounce 


fair to state, that the indisposition both 
of ourselves and other individuals con- 
nected with different departments of this 
Paper for some weeks past, has rendei ed 
it necessary for us, too often we are afraid, 
to claim the indulgence of our readers.” 
This appears to have been written on 
Saturday ; it was published on Monday 
morning, and the order for my transmis- 
sion was signed in the Council-Cham- 
ber on the Wednesday, only two days 
after. While the Editor was sick, and 
one of his assistants (Mr. James Suther- 
land) was dangerously ill and absent 
from Calcutta for change of air, another 
of his assistants (Mr.Hackford) died, and 
Government ordered a third to be banish- 
d, although not charged with commit- 
ng any offence. There remained 
en only the Librarian and Printer, who 
uld not be touched, they not being na- 
es of the United Kingdom,—S. A. 
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any concern whatever with that or any 
other Paper, aud to produce competent 
securities for my conduct in future 
under such penalty as the Governor: 
General in Council might require ; and 
I trusted that his Lordship’s natural 
humanity would induce him to accept 
of this alternative rather than subject 
me unnecessarily tothe heavy punish- 
ment of transportation. But although 
1 thus gave every proof of my earnest 
disposition to conform my conduct in 
every respect with the orders of the 
local Government while I resided 
within your territories, the Governor- 
General hardly deigned to notice my 
humble tenders of submission ; and it 
was intimated to me verbally, through 
the Magistrates of Calcutia, onthe 10th 
of September 1823, that his Lordship 
was resolved to transport me by force, 
unless I myself should embark on 
board a ship bound for England within 
twenty-three days, and for that pur- 
pose I was required to give security to 
the amount of twenty thousand rupees. 
23. Feeling this to be an impossibi- 
lity from the shortness of the time al- 
lowed, and the situation in which I 
stood with regard to pecuniary mat- 
ters, | might have been excusable in 
doubting whetherthe Government had 
really adopted so harsh a resolution, 
unless I actually saw a copy of it, with 
the grounds on which it was passed. 
Even this favour was denied me, not- 
withstanding my reiterated and earnest 
entreaties to be allowed an authenti- 
cated copy of the official papers, de- 
creeing my ruin,—until after the Go- 
vernment had determined to be satis- 
fied with nothing less than actually 
taking me into custody; thes cutting 
me off from all opportunity, between 
the sentence and execution, of offering 
explanations on the contents of those 
papers, and perhaps removing entirely 
from the mind of the Governor-Gene- 
ral the erroneous impressions declared 
to be the grounds on which it was pro- 
posed to subject me to this treatment. 
24. On the 12th of September, im- 
mediately after this intimation, I was 
accordingly seized in the public streets 
of Caleutta by a warrant from the Go- 
vernor-General, carried into Fort Wil- 
liam, and thrown into a place known 
by the appellation of the Strong-Room, 
from the manner in which itis secured 
by bars of iron; where I was besides 
continually watched by guards walk- 
ing before me with fixed bayonets, and 
not suffered to move out of this place 
unless attended by a military sentry. 
It was resolyed to keep me in this state 
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of confinement until there might be a 
ship in the service of the Honourable 
Company ready to proceed to Eugland ; 
and there being then no such ship as 
far as could be ascertained, capable of 
being sent, nor even one in a sfate of 
preparation, I had no prospect of be- 
ing liberated for many months. Fore- 
seeing how much I must suffer both in 
body avd mind from remaining for so 
long atime cooped up in this fortress 
in the sultry climate of Bengal, and 
every means that could be thought of 
for softening the rigour of Government 
being exhausted, I had only one hope 
left, and that a doubtful one,—to seek 
the protection of the laws of my coun- 
try. My case being accordingly laid 
before the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, it pronounced my confinement to 
be illegal by the voice of its Chief Jus- 
tice, and therefore ordered my imme- 
diate release, with which order the Go- 
vernment found it necessary to comply. 

25. In order to avoid any cause of 
misconception, I think it proper to 
state explicitly that of the two Judges 
then on the bench, the Honourable 
Sir Anthony Buller, of whose conduct 
the ¢ Calcutta Journal’ had published 
the defence which was assigned by Go- 
vernment as the cause of my con- 
finement, voted for its continuance ; 
and the Honourable Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, whose conduct to the Press 
that Paper had censured, gave his de- 
cision for my release. 

26. [then made a representation to 
the Governor-General of the very great 
embarrassment into which IL was 
thrown, and the difficulty I felt of ex- 
tricating myself from my pecuniary 
obligations in consequence of the reso- 
lution passed for my expulsion from 
India, and solicited a delay of three 
months to enable me to arrange my 
affairs, engaging at the end of that 
time to comply with its orders for my 
removal, Considering that from the 
usual season of the year for the sailing 
of theEurope ships being yet distant, it 
was probable that it would be about 
three months, (as it really happened,) 
before my removal became practicable, 
I had every reason to hope that Go- 
vernment would be satisfied with this 
engagement, which was calculated to 
secure every attainable object. In an- 
swer, I received a note from the Chief 
Secretary, intimating briefly that the 
Governor-General in Council did not 
think it necessary to make any reply. 

27. Being left to divine the meaning 
of this silence, when I reflected that 
it had now been officially intimated to 
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the Government in my last letter, that 
1 was not at all personally responsible, 
as had been alleged, for the paragraph 
in the Calcutta Journal, on account of 
which I had lately suffered confine- 
ment in Fort William, and saw that 
the Government now declined accept- 
ing the engagement proffered to it for 
my removal, I concluded that it was 
unwilling to carry farther the punish- 
ment of an innocent per-on. I con- 
sidered the Governor-Gereral too hu- 
mane to keep me in this state of cruel 
suspense by silence, if it had been in- 
tended ultimately to subject me to 
transportation. 

28. Nevertheless, several months 
afterwards, while | was residing in the 
house of an English gentleman, at the 
French settlement of Chandernagore, 
where I happened to be for a few days 
ona visitof friendship, | was suddenly 
summoned before the foreign Go- 
vernor of this place, where I learnt 
that a requisition had been made to 
him by the English authorities to sur- 
render me up for the purpose of being 
instantly embarked, and transported to 
Europe. I was accordingly carried, 
without loss of time, to Caleutta, and 
placed a prisoner on board the ship 
« Fame,” one of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s chartered vessels, then on the 
point of sailing. 

29. Although there were several 
other ships in the service bound for 
England by a direct course, Govern- 
ment selected for me this vessel, which 
was destined, in the first place, for the 
coast of Sumatra, where she was ex- 
pected to remain a considerable time, 
being at the disposal of the local Go- 
vernment, and liable, I understand, by 
her charter-party, to be sent about to 
collect cargo to Natal, Singapore, or 
elsewhere, which might occupy several 
months ; in which case I must be car- 
ried along with her a prisoner from 
port to port, subject to all the hard- 
ships of a rigorous confinement on 
board, in that deleterious climate, 
until the conclusion of this tedious 
trading voyage. 

30. The sum of 
rupees and upwards was 
the Captain for my passage he 
was directed to receive me the 
third mate’s mess, although it was 
well known that in a vessel of this de- 
scription vo such thing existed. Con- 
sequeutly, by this vessel being selecte | 
for me from all others, I was to be 
condemned to the treatment of a com- 
mou seaman, in addition to the hard- 
ships of a long, circuitous vovage 
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31. If the Government had not kept 
me in suspense by its silence, when, 
on the 22d of September previous, I 
solicited only three months’ delay, I 
should, agreeably to the engagement 
then tendered, have taken my de- 
parture probably before this period, 
(the llth of December,) the three 
months being almost expired; and 
1 might have removed at my own 
charge on moderate terms. But being 
then suddenly forced on board a ship, 
not of my own choice, and entirely at 
the mercy of the captain, who, unless 
I complied with his utmost demands, 
was empowered to subject me to the 
most degrading treatment and hardest 
fare, | was compelled to promise to 
make up to him the sum of two thou- 
sand eight hundred rupees for my 
passage ; although this was at least 
double the price he was entitled with 
justice to receive for the degree of 
comfort and accommodation his vessel 
afforded. Whereas, if allowed merely 
to proceed in another vessel, | could 
easily haye removed to England at 
little or no expense; the commanders of 
various other vessels having voluntarily 
offered to me a free to 
England ia their ships. 

32. These circumstances were duly 
made known to Government in suc- 
cessive representations, which, how- 
ever, were entirely disregarded ; aud 
so fixed was the determination to have 
me carried a prisoner in the ‘* Fame" 
through the whole round of her trading 
voyage, that, if I had attempted to 
proceed to England in any other ship, 
jhis new offence to have been 
punished with the ignominious treat- 
ment of the vilest matefactor, as it 
was intended, Lafterwards learnt, to 
put me in irons, which were provided 
by Government on purpose, and put on 
board the ‘* Fame,” that they mizht 
be used on me if T made any attempt 
to leave the vessel before her arrival in 
England. 

33. LT was accordingly carried to sea 
on board of the “ Fame;” and, from 
the effects of this unmitigated severity 
on my mind, together with the misera- 
ble treatment [I experienced on the 
voyage, by the time we 
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Bencoolen, I must have been confined 
on board of the ship, however long she 
might have continued there, without 
setting a foot on shore, although it 
were to save my life, according to the 
peremptory orders of the Governor 

General. But from this 1 was saved 
by the humanity of the Honourable 
Sir Stamford Raffles, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of that Settlement, who, not 

withstanding these orders, on a medi- 
cal certificate of my indisposition being 


presented to him, sanctioned my com - 


ing on shore for the recovery of my 
health. 

35. After a detention of nearly three 
weeks, the ‘‘ Fame’’ was ready to re- 
sume her voyage; her departure being 
greatly hastened owing to several ac 
cidental circumstances, which favoured 
her early despatch, and particularly 
the anxiety of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, Sir Stamford Raffles, on ac- 
count of his health, to leave the Island 
with the least possible delay ; other 
wise we might have heen detained for 
months instead of weeks. But, before 
we started, the captain of the “* Fame” 
forcibly deprived me of the cabin he 
had put me in possession of at Cal- 
cutta, and which | had occupied ever 
since ; seizing upon it for his own ac- 
commodation, and thrusting me down 
between the decks, into a place which 
I considered quite uninhabitable in 
that sultry climate, from the want of 
light and ventilation, The sum he 
had exacted from me, on account of my 
passage, I therefore considered to be 
the greatest extortion ; to which, indeed, 
free scope was given by the helpless 
situation in which Government placed 
me as a prisoner on board his vessel, 
so that J was unable to resist his un 
justifiable demands. In proof of this 
I need only mention, that one of the 
best cabins in the ship, both light and 
airy, being situated under the poop, 
was subsequently let to Mr. Imlach, 
for a smaller sum than the captain 
received on my account. And this gen- 
tleman would not have agreed to pay 
nearly so much, even for the best accom 
modations, as two thousand eight hun- 
dred rupees, unless he had been com- 
pelled to go to sea immediately, from 
the perilous state of his constitution. 

36. Having put to sea on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of February, the ‘* Fame”’ 
accidentally caught fire about twelve 
hours after, and was, in a very few 
minutes, completely enveloped in 
flames, (she being loaded chiefly with 
highly inflammable materials,) so that 
the passengers and crew had only time 
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to save their lives, which, from a 
concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, were provideutially preserved. 
Being thus thrown upon the shores of 
Sumatra, stripped of all I possessed, 
and without even a complete suit of 
clothes, I reported to the Honourabl. 
Sir Stamford Raffles, as Lientenant- 
Governor, the situation in which I was 
placed through the measures of the 
Supreme Government ; and being re 
leased from my confinement by the 
destruction of the ‘* Fame,’’ I thought 
it proper to place myself at his dis 
posal, as the nearest local authority 
acting under the Honourable Company 
In the reply made by an official letter, 
dated Feb. 5th, 1824, the Lieutenant 
Governor, considering that my case 
and circumstances might have been 
affected by the destruction of — the 
** Fame,” suggested to me the pro 
priety of making a representation to 
the Supreme Government, of which 
he offered to be the channel. 

37. When such a proposal proceeded 
from so distinguished a servant of the 
Honourable Company, I considered it 
to be my duty to follow the course he 
had pointed out; and again made a 
humble appeal to the justice and hu 
manity of the Supreme Government of 
India, by a respectful representation of 
the misfortunes in which it had in 
volved me; flattering myself that the 
Lieutenant-Governor would not have 
encouraged me to make another trial 
of this kind, unless, from his know- 
ledge of the maxims and character of 
that Government of which he was a 
subordinate member, he had possessed 
a thorough conviction that the punish 
meut already inflicted upon me would 
be considered sufficient. The me 
morial I drew up in consequence, be 
ing considered by him a proper one for 
the occasion, was accordingly for 
warded in duplicate. : 

34. Through his liberality I was, in 
the mean time, provided with the 
means of subsisteuce during my ne 
cessary detention on that Island. At 
the same time, if [ had declined to 
adopt the above course of memor 
ising the Governor-General, and a 
ing hy the issue, the Lieutenant-u 
vernor promised to afford me a passage 
to Europe by the first opportunity that 
might present itself. At this period, 
however, there was no certain prospect 
of any vessel proceeding from that 
place, which is in a great measure cut 
off from the rest of the world, and has 
no regular communication with Eu- 
rope, except by the Honourable Com- 
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pany’s annual ships ; consequently, 
the ‘* Fame”’ being destroyed, there 
was no chance of another till the en- 
suing season. To be compelled to 
liuger and lose my time in inactivity 
for many months, at this sequestered 
spot, was a prospect truly appalling ; 
the speediest way of escaping from 
which seemed tu be that of laying my 
case before the Supreme Government, 
and soliciting permission to return to 
Bengal. My own inclination also 
strongly urged me to adopt this course ; 
and having done so, I became bound 
in consistency to adhere to it, although 
opportunities of pursuing a different 
one afterwards accidentally occurred. 

39. After a detention of three 
months and upwards at Bencoolen, 
secing that but one opportuuity re- 
mained of leaving the place—by the 
ship Wellington for Calcutta, no other 
vessel being expected for a considera- 
ble period—I felt it expedient to em- 
bark on board of her, to avoid worse 
consequences, For, although desirous 
to await there the decision of the su- 
perior authorities, | unfortunately did 
not possess any means of supporting 
myself longer at that place, having 
been lately thrown ashore destitute of 
every thing, and the temporary re- 
source on which I had hitherto de- 
pended being withdrawn when Sir 
Stamford Rafiles left the Island. Hence 
a longer delay at that Settlement, 
where the prices of all the necessaries 
of life are exorbitantly high, would 
have involved mein debts and incum- 
brances I could ill bear, and which, 
according to the laws in force there, 
might soon have deprived me of the 
freedom of leaving it at all, when I 
wished to do so. 

10. On wy arrival in Bengal at the 
end of May 1824, I reported to the 
Supreme Government the disasters that 
had befallen me in consequence of its 
measures, and awaited its decision ; 
expressing a hope that, in pronouncing 
sentence on my future fate, his Lord- 
ship in Council would be pleased to 
take intv account what I had already 
suffered. In reply, it was intimated 
by av official letrer from the Chief 
S.cretary, that if I was found within 
the Bengal territories after a certain 
date, Government would subject me to 
a repetition of similar measures, or, 
in plain terms, to a Second Tran-por- 
tation. 

41. This period (in 
probably of the season of the year, 
wheu it is usual for ships to sail for 
Europe, not having arrived) was fixed 


consideration 
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on the Ist of September, but afterwards 
extended to the middle of October ; 
and as immediately on my arrival in 
Calcutta, | had an offer of a situation of 
100 rupees per mensem, the emolument 
arisiug from it during my authorized 
stay iu Bengal, would have been of ma- 
terial service to me in procuring another 
vassage to England, in lieu of that I had 
tee by the burning of the Fame. But 
the gentleman at the head of the con 
cern in which ! was offered this em 
ployment, received an intimation that 
Government would take offence if he 
carried his views towards me into ef- 
fect; aud as in such acase, he being a 
native of the United Kingdom, the 
will of Government is law, it thus 
effectually took from me this oppor 
tunity of gaining either the means 
of subsistence, or of removing my 
self in obedience to its erders. The 
Goverement being at this time well 
aware that I had suffered the de 
struction of all my property in the 
Fame, besides losing the passage mo 
ney of two thousand rupees, knew that 
I must have incurred fresh charges in 
returning by Ben- 
gal—that it had ordered me to provide 
myself with a second passage to Eu 
that I could not live in Calcutta 


another vessel to 


rope 


for any period without expense—that 
my wearing apparel, which had been 


burnt, could not be replaced without 
money—and it had been apprized that 
I was overwhelmed with pecuniary em- 
barrassment hy the first step of these 
ruinous operations ; the order for my 
expulsion once annihilating, toge 
ther with: ospects, all the property 
I had either carried with me from Eng- 
land, or realized in Bengal, from the 
fruits of years of hard, incessant toil ; 
its influence, therefore, used now di- 
rectly or indirectly to preclule me 
from earning the means of 
subsistence, was, [ humbly submit, 
calculated to reduce me to de-peration. 
And I cannot help observing, that if 
the rest of mankind had been actu- 
ated by a similar spirit, | must either 


present 


have ended my days wretchedly in an 
Indian gaol, or have had one ready to 
receive me on my arrival in England, 
should | survive the 
yage as | was doomed 


unalleviated mise- 
f suc h ivo 
Part of this may yet be 
strug- 


with- 


ries 
to undergo. 
my fate; and if I have as yet 
gied through these difficulties 
out sinking under them, it has not 
been without contracting obligations 
continually accumulating, which I 
have now no hope of being able to 
discharge—not the least painful feel- 
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ing these proceedings have entailed 
upon me. 

42. As a means of subsistence, and 
that my further stay in Bengal might 
not be spent altogether unprofitably for 
others also, I engaged in superintend- 
ing the education of part of the pupils 
of a seminary established some years 
ago in Calcutta, for the gratuitous in- 
struction of Native Youth, into which 
I was anxious to introduce the stady of 
the mathematics, from an idea I have 
always entertained, that if the Hindoo 
mind were improved by solid learning, 
calculated to strengthen the reasoning 
faculties, it would soon discard irra- 
tional and debasiug superstitions. After 





(ec) We subjoin a copy of this Me- 
morial to the Bengal Government, the 
prayer of which, although so hamble 
and so reasonable, was treated with 
contempt. We observe by the copy in 
our possession, that several other highly 
respected names had been originally at- 
tached to the Petition ; but these, we are 
informed, were afterwards withheld, iu 
tenderness to the prejudices of those 
liberal Rulers, who are well known to 
view with aversion those few Natives 
particularly distinguished as being en- 
lightened beyond the great mass of 
their countrymen > 
To the Right Honourable the Governor- 

General in Council. 


My Lorn—We, the undersigned Pa- 
trons and Friends ofa Seminary of Edu- 
cation, for the gratuitous instruction 
of Native Youth, beg leave most respect- 
fully to represent to your Lordship in 
Council, that this Institution having ex- 
isted for nearly three years, daring which 
a portion of the pupils have made such 
a degree of proficiency as urgently re- 
quires increased ability in their teach- 
ers—a want which till lately we found it 
impossible to supply; in the beginning 
of June last, Mr. Sandford Arnot, imme- 
diately on his arrival here from Ben- 
coolen, and while in expectation of be- 
ing permitted to remain in the country, 
engaged as a means of subsistence, to 
superintend the education of the pupils 
under our charge, agreeably to the wish 
we had long entertained of procuring 
the assistance of a competent European 
teacher. 

Under these circumstances, we beg 
leave to request, with the greatest defe-- 
rence, that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to grant us permission to 
retain Mr. Arnot in his present situation, 
until the pleasure of the Court of Direc- 
tors be known, should it be agreeable to 
the benevolent disposition of Govern- 
ment; we, in the meantime, being ready 
to become responsible, and to produce 
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I had been engaged for some months 
in that occupation, a number of the 
friends of this charitable institution, 
Natives of India, pleased with my ex- 
ertions, and themselves solicitous for 
the education of their poor countrymen, 
laid a representation (c) before the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, stating the 
difficulty they had experienced in ob- 
taining an European competentto assist 
them in this work, and humbly re- 
quested his Lordship’s permission for 
my continuance in the country, to de- 
vote myself to that object, until the 
pleasure of your Honourable Court 
should be known; they offering, at the 
same time, to give security fur my con- 





the most satisfactory security for his 
conduct. 

We are the more encouraged te hope 
for this indulgence, as the British Go- 
vernment has been pleased very fre- 

ueutly to express a desire to promote 
the diffusion of knowledge among its 
Indian subjects; and it will, therefore, 
we feel confident,embrace every favour- 
able opportunity of enabling the Natives 
of India to avail themselves of such means 
as lie within their reach, for instructing 
their children and those of their poor 
countrymen. Whereas, since few if any 
Europeans of education, come to this 
country, unless expressly destined to 
other pursuits, which it can seldom be 
in their power and their inclination to 
abandon, we have found it impessible to 
obtain any competent European teacher, 
ata moderate salary ; on which account 
we have been endeavouring to procure a 
fit person from England. In regard, 
therefore, to the principal object of our 
Institution, we have at present but faint 
hopes of success, unless through the in- 
duigence of Government now solicited. 


We have presumed to make this re- 
uest, under the general impression that, 
rom the liberal disposition of Govern- 
ment, it will be pleased with an oppor- 

tunity of conferring on us a favour of 
this nature ; feeling confident that your 
Lordship ia Council will excuse the li- 
berty we have taken in presenting this 
address. 
We have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and humble Servants, 
GOOROODOSS MOOKERJER. 
LALLAH KISSEN CHUND. 
HURRUCHUNDER GHOSE. 
ROY KISSEN MOHUN MITTER, 
BISSONAUTH GHOSE, 
BECHARAN SEN. 
ROOPCHUNDER COONDO, 
RAMCHUNDER BISWAS, 
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duct if required. The desire which the 
British Government had so frequently 
expressed, to promote the diffusion of 
kuowledge among its Indian subjects, 
induced them, they stated, to hope for 
this indulgence, without which they 
despaired, for the preseut, of the suc- 
cess of their institution. The Govern- 
ment returned an answer to these Na- 
tive Gentlemen, couched in the haugh- 
tiest style, refusing compliance with 
their request, without any reason as- 
signed. I hope you will pardon me for 
expressing my belief, that the real 
reason of this refusal to defer the mat- 
ter to the judgment of their superiors, 
was the belief that your Honourable 
Court would have pronounced a more 
liberal and magnanimous decision ; and 
the recent public declaration of your 
honourable Chairman, that if I had 
been permitted to remain in Bengal, 
the Court would vot have disturbed 
such an arrangement, furnishes sufli- 
cient proof that your servauts’ appre- 
hensions of your superior liberality were 
far from being unfounded. 

43. Having now detailed the circum- 
stances of-my case, I beg humbly to 
submit to your consideration, under four 
distinct heads, the grievances of which 
1 complain: 

44. First, That after being induced 
to settle under the Government of Bri- 
tish India, by the liberality and tole- 
rauce it displayed to people of every 
nation, Britons not excepted, and after 
having resided upwards of three years 
in your territories, on the faith that the 
execution of the laws would continue 
uniform, (without which there is no 
safety in any country,) I am suddenly 
expelled,in a manner, as far as | know, 
quite unprecedented ; since | was not 
accused of having personally com- 
mitted any offence, and it is a well 
known fact, that although from time 
immemorial many hundred; of Euro- 
peans have resided in different parts of 
the country without licenses from your 
Honourable Court, it has not been the 
practice to expel any individual so 
settled, unless he has been officially 
brought to the notice of Government, 
as guilty of some public misdemea- 
nour, some flagrant violation cf the 
existing laws, or coutumacy to the 
constituted authorities. That [ was not 
so brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment, is admitted ; since | am not ac- 
cused of having individually committed 
any offence; and the fact of my being 
connected with the Calcutta Sournal 
at all, was only elicited by an inquisi- 
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torial letter addressed by Government 
to the Editor a short time previously, 
demanding the names of ialemoens 
employed under him, when mine was 
of course given in among the rest. In 
the same manner, it would be very easy 
to ascertain the names of all the unli- 
censed Europeans in the country, since 
nobody considers it necessary to conceal 
them; on the contrary, they are pub- 
lished in printed lists, which are in 
every body’s hands 

45. Secondly, I complain, that in a 
time of profound tranquillity, when 
even the countrymen of Bussy and 
Dupleix, Debvigne and Perron, (who 
could once shake India to the centre,) 
are no longer dreaded, and may follow 
their pursuits unmolested, under the 
auspices of the British Government; a 
Bri ish subject, accused of no offence 
whatever, is pursued like an enemy, 
even into a foreigu territory, and the 
French themselves are called upon as 
auxiliaries to assist in driving him out 
of the country. If any solicitude had 
existed about the tranquillity of your 
possessions where I was residing, I 
might then have submitted without 
murmuring to the hard necessity of 
the times. But of such anxiety or ap- 
prehension, there was no symptom 
whatever; and it happened that at this 
very period, the most excitable part of 
the population—the followers of Mo- 
hammed, who are but too apt to con- 
trast the consequence from which they 
have fallen, by our ascendancy, with 
their present condition—were exposed 
to the delusions of an artful impos- 
tor, who inflamed them with hopes of 
change; and the better to work upon 
their credulous minds, had performed 
a pilgrimage to the Tomb of their 
Prophet ; after which he returned to 
Calcutta, to renew his labours. Adding 
to sanciity the pretence of miracles and 
inspiration, instruments so powerful 
with the superstitious multitude, he 
drew around him a vast concourse of 
the *‘ Faithful,’ who flocked to him 
daily from every part of the capital 
of Bengal and iss vicinity, universally 
believing him tobe something more 
than mortal. Such a man as this no- 
torious Peer Suyud Uhmud was surely 
more dangerous, if a shadow o! danger 
existed, than any.European iubabitant 
of Calcutta ; yet he was allowed to pur- 
sue his machinations unchecked and 
unmolested, while a British subject is 
proscribed for doing nothing at all. 
Indeed, if a judgment may be formed 
from the proceedings of the present 
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British Rulers of India, Pagans, Turks, 
or foreigners of any description, are 
viewed with far less jealousy than the 
natives of these Islands, whose distin- 
guishing privilege it is to be treated 
as traitors by their own countrymen on 
the slightest pretences ! 

46. Thirdly, I complain, that the 
mere circumstance of wy being born in 
Great Britain was declared by the Go- 
vernor-General to render me undeserv- 
ing of either justice or mercy, as ap- 
pears by the official letter, ordering my 
expulsion from India, in which his 
Lordship lays it down as a principle, 
that I, being British born, ought to be 
wee in the stead of another, who 
happened to be born in a different, and 
it —. more favoured country ; and 
on this ground it was decreed that 1 
should suffer transportation, on ac- 
count of an act for which [ was not at 
all responsible ; no inquiry whatever 
being made as to my conduct, and no 
pretence being set up that I was per- 
souvally and individually guilty of any 
offence. Yet the punishment so award- 
ed, has beev inflicted upon a person con- 
fessedly innocent, with all imaginable 
circumstances of aggravated hardship, 
and the most unrelenting perseverance, 
although I made every possible sub- 
mission to authority, and continually 
offered ample security for my future 
conduct; all which could not so much 
as gain me the favour of a temporary 
respite, to submit my case to your Hu- 
nourable Court. 

47. Lastly, I hope that I shall not 
be misunderstood as presuming tu 
question the authority vested in your 
Government for the removal of Bri- 
tish subjects; when Lonly complain of 
the manner of its exercise in my in- 
dividual case. | am aware that you 
are armed by the British Legisla- 
ture with vast powers for the security 
and preservation of your Indian Em- 
pire; the use of which for such a pur- 
pose, (the only one worthy of the 
dignity of a goverament,) it would be 
my duty to submit to without a mur- 
mur. But | humbly appeal to your 
judgment, whether in my case these 
powers have not been wrested entirely 
from their proper object? Whether, 
vast as they are, they have not been 
greatly stretched, and the spirit as 
well as letter of the laws of England 
violated, in order the more effectually 
to crush me? My confinement in Fort 
William was pronounced by the only 
accessible and competent tribunal to 
be illegal ; and that illegal act was 
undoubtedly intended to subject me to 
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the sufferings of several months of im- 
prisoument, which, in such a climate, 
if not shortened by the decree of the 
Court, might have cost me my life. 
Some compunction might have been 
felt for intending me so heavy a wrong, 
which surely deserved to be atoned for by 
some slight mark of future indulgence. 
But when I then tendered my cbedience, 
offering to depart with every practica- 
ble haste, was it dignified or manly to 
maintain a sullen and mysterious si- 
lence, torturing my mind with sus- 
pense? When | had resigned for months 
all counexion with the press. which I did 
immediately, in deference to the feel- 
ing evinced by Government on that 
subject, and agreed to bind myself un- 
der any penalty to deport myself agree- 
ably to its orders, was my mere ex- 
istence within your territories an of- 
fence? And if it was so, why should 
your servants pursue me, dogging my 
steps into those of a foreign settiemenr, 
where | might surely be suffered to 
hreathe in peace? Not that I ever 
harboured the slightest intention, or 
could, for a moment, brook the thought 
of leading a clandestine and fugitive 
life, in a country whose rulers sought to 
expel me from their dominions: of 
this | hope I have given sufficient proof 
during these transactions, having ne- 
ver been driven, by all this ruthless 
persecution, to take refuge in any 
thing like disguise or concealment. 
The only favour I ever asked of your 
servants was permission to exist; 
which they denied me, But above all, if 
it were indispensable that I should be 
transported, why should they send me 
unnecessarily by a circuitous trading 
voyage, to aggravate by its length the 
evils of confinement? Whether it be 
legal or illegal (of the last, however, 
few persous entertain a doubt) is of 
but little import to a ruined man, who 
kuows that he can do nothing but sub- 
mit to his unhappy fate. But I appeal 
to your own hearts, whether it is either 
just or merciful thus to swell the 
amount of suffering, by carrying men 
prisoners around the world in this un- 
heard-of manner, to encounter the 
risk of fire, and pestilence, and ship- 
wreck, in Sumatra, Siugapore, the 
China seas, or elsewhere ; as if simple 
transportation were net punishment 
enough for persons convicted of no of- 
fence whatever. For me, who was 
even accused of nothing, was it not 
enough, after spending five or six 
years of the prime of life under a tropi- 
cal sun, to be thrown back, beggared 
and ruined, on this couutry which I 
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left in circumstances of comparative 
affluence, with youth on my side, and 
health and spirits unbroken by ad- 
versity? Was it necessary to fill up 
the full measure of vengeance, by eu- 
deavouring wantonly to inflict upon 
me a lengthened confinement at sea? 
It was this illegal and superfluous 
infliction, by which my life was immi- 
nently hazarded, my time miserably 
wasted, and the last shred of my pro- 
perty destroyed. From my being pur- 
sued by such measures, as contrary to 
law as they are repugnant to justice, 
and unnecessary to your security, I 
have to trace my greatest disasters aud 
sufferings—in being obliged to linger 
away my days fruitlessly for many 
mouths in a pernicious climate—in 
being Jed into the expense of at least 
three voyages to Europe ivstead of 
one, and so long tautalized with fresh 
hopes, which, after racking my mind 
with suspense, ended at last in total 
disappointment. [In my humble opi- 
nion, may I be allowed to express it, 
if a reputation for justice and human- 
ity be held of any value to a state, 
such proceedings were as hostile to 
your interest as they were cruel to 
me, 

48. I now crave your decision, which 
is due alike to the important station 
you hold in the Governmeut of a vast 
country, and to the numerous indivi- 
duals placed in a similar situation 
with regard to your authority. 1 feel 
satisfied that it will be impossible for 
any representations to persuade you to 
look upon the increase of British set- 
tlers in India as an evil; at the same 
moment that complaints will reach 
your ears from those carrying on the 
free trade between England and Ben- 
gal, of the persons employed by them 
being seduced from their engagements 
to enter into your service, and remain 
in defence of your Indian possessions ; 
experience thus proving, that a large 
British population there, to which re- 
course might be had on any emer- 
gency, would be an invaluable source 
of strength. But whatever policy 
may be adopted for the future, those 
who have been already for years set- 
tled in your territories have peculiar 
claims on your protection. It was the 
hope and trust of experieucing hiud- 
ness and clemency under the rule of 
their own countrymen which allured 
them to place their fortune and happi- 
ness in your hands ; otherwise, in 
leaving their native country, they 
might have easily found an asylum in 
some other quarter of the world: in 
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Africa, Australasia, of America; and 
if they had chosen the latter, even a 
foreign people would not have hunted 
them from their homes, and turned 
them adrift in the world destitute in 
their after years; subjecting them to 
proscription and exile on account of 
the place of their nativity. Of thatland 
we have hitherto been proud tuacknow- 
ledge ourselves the sons, in whatever 
part of the world fortune may have 
placed us ; and I persuade myself it is 
far from being your wish, that in your 
dominions alone we should feel it to 
be the greatest of misfcrtunes. 

49. Yet | have beeu subjected to 
trausportation aud imprisonment by 
sea and land—to the influence of a 
fatal climate, aud the loss of a!l I pos- 
sessed ; and after | had suffered every 
thing short of capital punishment, 
(which there was no power to inflict,) 
having, however, very narrowly escap- 
ed with life itself; as if all this were 
not sufficient, a repetition of similar 
measures was decreed against me, 
and the declared ground of this unre- 
lenting persecution is, that ] am a na- 
tive cf the United Kingdom—that un- 
expiable crime which placed me be- 
yond the pale of mercy! If British 
subjects are thus proscribed, aud 
spurned, and trampled upon by your 
servants, will you be surprised to learn 
that in some, the spark of patriotism 
and nationality is at last totally extin- 
guished ; sv that from being vour na- 
tural allies, they are driven into the 
ranks of your enemies, and, as is re- 
ported and believed at this moment in 
the pending war with the Burmese, 
commit the monstrous act of -beariug 
arms against their own countrymen. 

50. In addressing you, Honourable 
Sirs, I state my opinions on this sub- 
ject without disguise, believing that 
you are capable of. listening to the 
plain truth without offence ; and that 
it is your interest to hear it, as well as 
the interest of all who are concerned 
in the permanency of British power in 
India. As, however, some of your 
servauts there thiuk otherwise, I could 
only, in that country, observe a re- 
spectful silence on questions of Indian 
policy ; nor do I recollect of ever 
writing any thing on the subject that 
was even slightly ob.ected to, save a 
few cursory remarks in behalf of the 
Marquis of Hastings, when his admini- 
stration was misrepresented and tra- 
duced, some months after its close, by 
a cotemporary publication ; but his 
successors «lid not, it appears, cousider 
it equally allowable to defend him, and 
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their injunctions were of course obeyed. 
If they thought the Press to be alto- 
gether an evil, they had in their hands 
the means of doing it away. If they 
considered it culpable to be in any way 
connected with it, some public intima- 
tion of this might have been given to 
enable us to flee from impending de- 
struction. But no warning was alluwed 
me—no place of repentance was left 
open—no_atonement would be receiv- 
ed—and no degree of submission or 
suffering could soften the rigour of my 
sentence, untilit had accomplished my 
utter ruin. 

51. In thus describing, for the in- 
formation of your Honourable Court, 
the treatment I have experienced from 
those acting under your authority, if I 
have auy where expressed myself in a 
manner unsuited to the persons or the 
subject, the only apology I have to 
offer is, that | am unable to speak of it 
in more moderate terms. For I have 
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the misfortune to be unable to forget 
that, on the slenderest grounds, I have 
beeu banished and proscribed like the 
worst malefactor, with a degree of suf- 
fering which few will appreciate who 
know net what it is to be torn, at a 
moment’s notice, from their homes and 
all they hold dear. The felon even has 
some consolation in his exile, since he 
flees from the ignominy of his own 
misdeeds ; but I bear with me only the 
painful consciousness of leaving frieud- 
ship and affection, avd of lacerated 
feelings and blighted prospects enough 
to embitter the longest life. 
I have the honour to be, 
With the greatest respect, 
Honourable Sirs, 
Your most obedient and most 
humble Servant, 


SANDFORD ARNOT, 


51, Burton-st., Burton-crescent, 
6th April, 1825. 


The foregoing Memorial, as shown by the date, has been before the Court of 


Directors tor nearly six months; and, while the subject was under their considera- 
tion, we abstained trom bringing it to the notice uf the public. But as they bave 
now come to the resolution of allowing Mr. Arnot 15001. in compensation for his 
losses and sufferings occasioued by the proceedings of their servants, and have 
submitted the matter to the Court of Proprietors, by which it has been rendered 
a subject of public discussion, we think it proper, in recording this act of libe- 
rality and justice, to lay before our readers an authentic statement of the griev- 
ances which have been thought entitled to this redress. The issue of this affair 
we consider highly creditable to the Court, and it will give us much pleasure to 
have to record similar acts of reparation to those who have still stronger claims 
on their attention, 


LETTER OF A NATIVE OF INDIA. 


To the Right Honourable Charles Watkins Williams Wynn, President of the 
Board of Control, 


HovourRABir Sik.—Since you have 
been sclected by the British Govern- 
ment to preside over the affairs of 
India, I think it proper to address 
myself to you; and [ trust, that the 
high situation you hold, in connexion 
with the interests of this country, will 
afford a sufficient excuse for the li- 
berty I take, in making known to you 
the sentiments of a Native of India on 
the present state of its affairs. 

The facts to which I shall have oc- 
casion tu advert in the following letter, 
will, of course, many of them be re- 
ported to you through the regular 
channels of communication from the 


local government ; but it is to be ex- 
pectet, that having entire command 
of these channels, it will represent 
things in the manner most favourable 
to itself. But should the cfficia! ac- 
counts differ in any particular from 
mine, I pledge myself, that my state- 
meuts will be found, on inquiry, to 
agree most exactly with the truth. 
That you are well acquainted with 
the views of our present Governor- 
General and his co-adjutors, | cannot 
doubt; but in such an emergency, I 
imagine it may also be useful for 
you to know the sentiments ef the 
peop'e of India, with regard to the 








war which the Government is now 
carrying on against our neighbours to 
the eastward. I know you have too 
much judgment to attach any weight 
to the opinions expressed by our public 
papers, while the press is in its pre- 
sent shackled state. One of them 
called by the name of ‘ John Bull,’ 
and distinguished by its adulation of 
the local authorities, has been labour- 
ing with extraordinary , diligence to 
persuade the monied men here to 
accept of the terms of a four per cent. 
loan, opened to supply the exigencies 
of the war; and although others dared 
not publicly express how different 
their sentiments were, what the com- 
munity in general felt on this subject 
has been proved by the event: the 
failure of this financial project. The 
same publication has lately had the 
“assurance to assert, that the Burmese 
war has been conducted in such a 
manner as not to distress the Natives of 
this country; but so completely is 
the public voice silenced, that no man 
dares to contradict the most notorious 
misrepresentations. Lest your mind 
should be swayed by the intentional 
perversions of the enslaved press, or 
the self-interested statements of men 
in power, and the partial reports of 
their numerous dependants, I pro- 
ceed to bring to your particular notice 
some facts, from which a correct judg- 
ment may be formed : 

From the very face of the declaration 
of war, it is manifest that it was by 
no means a necessary one ; therefore, 
the sacrifices it has already cost, de- 
serve to be the more strictly investi- 
gated. The grounds on which hosti- 
lities were avowedly commenced, were 
the following, viz. the disputed right 
to the possession of an insignificant 
island, and the disrespectful tone 
assumed by the Burmese Government 
towards the British. As to the first of 
these points, negotiation would have 
been the proper mode of settling it ; 
since it had never clearly been esta- 
blished to whom the right of possession 
properly belonged, which is itself a 
strong proof that it had always been 
esteemed by the rulers of British India 
a matter of extreme insignificance. 
But what was unworthy of their at- 
tention formerly, is now, it appears, 
considered of sufficient importance 
to involve the empire in war. As to 
the second ground of hostilities: The 
tone of ignorant presumption assumed 
by the Chivese and other Governments 
in Eastern Asia is well known; and 
the insolence of the Burmese towards 
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their neighbours is nothing new ; since 
the Marquis of Hastings experienced 
it, and treated it with contempt, as 
shown by his pamphlet, containing a 
summary of his Indian administration. 
In fact, no enlightened government 
or wise man, would expect politeness 
from barbarians, or assign the want 
of it asa reason for going to war 
with them. Lastly, if, on due trial 
being made, it was found that the 
Burmese would not arrange the matter 
amicably by negotiation, the British 
Government might then easily have 
seized and kept possession of the island 
by force. A respectable body of troops 
kept there for a short time, must have 
given such a check to the Burmese, 
destitute as they are of all knowledge 
of the military art, that they would very 
soon have both given up their claim 
to the island, and have been too much 
intimidated to annoy any other part of 
the British frontier. 

Instead of such an obvious, cheap, 
and easy course being followed, the 
plan adopted by this Guvernment was, 
at once to declare war, and at the 
same time leave the frontier unpro- 
tected; so that the Burmese were 
afforded an opportunity of possessing 
themselves, uot only of the disputed 
island, but also of a great part of the 
British territories in the district of 
Chittagong. They also cut to pieces 
the small bocy of troops Government 
had stationed at Ramoo, a place on 
the frontier ; ravaged the surrounding 
country, and alarmed the very capital 
of the Indian Empire, which was left 
so totally unprotected, that an ente:- 
prising leader, if there had happened 
to be one among the Burmese, might 
have advanced to plunder Dacca and 
Calcutta itself, without meeting with 
any serious interruption! The alarm 
was, in fact, so great among the 
most intelligent classes, that many 
were meditating the means of flight ; 
and some among the most respectable 
merchants in Caleutta, consulted with 
the Government about removing their 
treasure into Fort William as a place 
of safety. 

While this distressing alarm _pre- 
vailed in the south-eastern part of 
Bengal, the Government was drawing 
off all the forces that could be spared 
from this, as well as the other Pre- 
sidencies, to fit out a naval expediticn 
against another part of the Burman 
territories. ‘Lhe British fleets had con- 
sequently to cross the Bay of Bengal 
at the period of tLe year known to be 
very dangerous to shipping. The 
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troops also had to arrive in the ene- 
my’s country, just in the beginning of 
the rainy season, (which continues 
about five months); during which, 
from much of the country being laid 
under water, to invade it successfully, 
or carry on extensive military 0; e- 
rations, must be impracticable. 

This expedition, fitted out at so un- 
propitious a season, cousisted, it is re- 
ported, of upwards of fourteeu thousand 
men; and was directed first against 
Rangoon, a commercial sea-port be- 
lyngiug to the Burmese. ‘Those who 
have visited tis place represent it as 
sv feebly fortified, that they could haye 
taken it at any time with a hundred 
armed men. It of course fell at once 
before the British forces; but they 
were unable to make any further 
progress afterwards, owing to the un- 
favourable season of the year, and the 
tytal want of foresight in Govern- 
ment. The whole surrounding country 
continued in possession of the evemy, 
except a few miles occupied by the 
British camp, which had, therefore, 
to depend entirely on its own resources, 
and the supplies sent from Bengal and 
other distant places. The Govern- 


ment had thus to maintain a large 
body of t-vops at this remote station, 


at a vast expense, during the whole of 
the rains, when great numbers ne- 
cessarily perished from the unwhole- 
someness of the climate at this season, 
and the inferior and scanty supplies of 
food that could be afforded them, 

Allowing for a moment the war to 
be necessary, no man of common 
sense will attempt to justify the vast 
sacrifice of men and money incurred 
by this premature expedition against 
Rangoon, the occupation of which was 
of so little importance for getting 
possession of the country; since a 
small detachment could have taken it 
at any time, when the season for 
military operations arrived, without 
much loss or expense ; not to say the 
garrisoning it jor a number of months 
with a body of 10,000 to 14,000 men, 
and all the charges for the numerous 
vessels taken up to convey the troops 
and supply them with provisions. 

The only advantage which is pre- 
tended to have resulted from this ex- 


pedition, is that given out by Sir A. 


Campbell in his despatch, published 
jn the Government Gazette of Monday 
last week, viz. That the Burmese 
have beeu intimidated ! Ii this can be 
called an advantage, still it brings no 
merit to the expedition ; since half the 
number of Company’s troops employed 
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at Rangoon could at any time soon 
have proved their superiority over the 
undisciplined Burmese wherever they 
had met them. A few defeats on the 
frontier of Bengal, (had it not been 
left defenceless,) would have fully as 
well answered the purpose of disheart- 
ening the enemy, and would also have 
saved the disgrace of the affair of Ra- 
moo, which alarmed the very capital of 
British India, and inspired the Bur- 
mese with a confidence they never 
possessed before. But the British Go- 
vernment, by declaring war before it 
was prepared to defend itself or to 
invade the enemy’s country, has lost 
the vast advantage it would have cn- 
joyed, in making a sudden inroad into 
the Burman territories, and taking 
them unprepared. On the contrary, 
the premature declaration of hostilities 
and ill-planned expedition undertaken, 
have given the enemy full warning to 
prepare every means of oppositiou anid 
resistance. 

The disadvantages tothe Honourable 
Company of this mode of procedure 
are great and obvious: A vast ex- 
penditure of treasure in maintaining 
the army at Rangoon for many months 
during the rainy season, which ne- 
cessarily impeded all military opera- 
tions;a fre: vn waste of men’s lives, 
by the unhealthy climate and had sup- 
plies of provisions ; the general dis- 
couragement given to the troops by 
this inauspicious commencement of 
the war, the effect of which on the 
whole army is incalculable. 

While writing this letter, I hear 
that one of the regiments stationed at 
Barrackpore, being ordered to embark 
in this expedition against the Burmese 
has refused to do sv, unless promised 
an increase of bhuta; an allowance 
given to the army on march, which on 
formes occasions was increased when 
the Company’s troops were sent on 
distant expeditions. Probably, the re- 
ports received of the great scarcity of 
provisions inthe eastern part of Bengal, 
and consequent expensiveness of living 
there, may hase had a shate in 
making the troops form this expecta- 
tion on the present occasion; if the 
demand be not mere/y an indication of 
the general aversion, which the fore- 
going circumstances have created to 
this war. The most lamentable cir- 
cumstance that has yet attended it, is 
this affair at Barrackpore. That eu- 
lightened statesman, Sir John Mal- 
colm, has, in his writings, earnestly 
insisted on the great importance of 
conciliating the affections of the Native 














troops; and every friend of British 
power in India would willingly draw 
a veil over the alarming transaction 
which has just occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of this capital. These men, 
who refused to proceed on the Bur- 
mese expedition without an increased 
allowance, were, on the first of No- 
vember instant, surrounded by ar- 
tillery and infantry marched against 
them by order of the Government ; 
aud as they continued to insist upon 
their claim, the other troops were 
commanded to fire upon them, which 
they did accordingly, dispersing and 
cutting to pieces the whole regiment ; 
aud thus fell, without resistance, or 
were afterwards put to death, between 
four and five hundred men, by the 
hands of their felluw-soldiers ! A war, 
which has given rise to s» lamentable 
an occurrence, would require some 
strong justification. What will the 
Native Army feel when it hears the 
fate of these unhappy men, com- 
posed of Rajpoots and Brahmuns, the 
inost respected castes among Hindoos ? 

Although this event happened under 
our very eyes, and innumerable pri- 
vate letters, doubtless, conveyed iu- 
telligence of it, (with many mistakes, 
and probably exaggerations,) to every 
part of the country, the Government 
prohibited the real facts from being 
stated in the public papers here, as 
shown by the accompanying letter ; (1) 
similar ones being addressed to the 
different editors, compelling them to 
wait for (i, e. to remain sileut or 
follow) the official statement of Go- 
verument. This, when it appeared, 
was quite vague and unsatisfactory, as 
a perusal will show; and was, be- 
sides, far from correct, as declared by 
Lieut. Macnaghten, who, from acting 
as Judge-Advocate, in conducting the 
trials that ensued regarding the mu- 
tiny, was qualified to pronounce an 
opinion, (on its truth or untruth,) 
which he did as just stated, in the 
newspaper called the Bengal Hurkaru, 
(of the 8th of November,) of which he 
is editor. 

I have already noticed the account 
which the Government here allows the 
English newpapers wnder its control 
to proclaim to the world : that the war 
(1) To Muthoor Mohun Miter, Editor of 

the Shums-ool- Akhbar. 

I am directed by the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council, to de- 
sire, that you will not take any notice in 
your paper of the conduct of the 47th 
regiment, Native Infantry at Barrack- 
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is carried on without occasioning any 
distress to the Native population. Of 
the truth of this statement, you will 
be able to judge, when you are in- 
formed, that the whole eastern part of 
Bengal is so exhausted by the supplies 
demanded for the troops, that the in- 
habitants have hardly left them the 
means of subsistence; that even the 
population of Calcutta is pressed into 
the service of the state; the people 
being laid hold of in the streets, 
forcibly carried away from their homes, 
and compelled to go on the expedition 
agaiust the Burmese. Many who are 
permitted to remain bebiud do not 
suffer less distress: their working 
cattle, which afford them and their 
families the means of a livelihood, being 
forcibly taken from them, at such a 
price as the agents of Government 
think proper to pay. Might not the 
bullocks required for the public ser- 
vice have been gradually purchased 
and collected in sufficient quantities 
ere this time, the war having existed 
already the greater part of a year? 
the Government must, therefore, have 
known several months ago that no 
means of conveyance could be pro- 
cured in the enemy's territories. In 
other parts of this country, some of 
them not very distant from Calcutta, 
where the inhabitants keep large quan- 
tities of cattle to let out on hire, they 
might easily have been either pur- 
chased or hired in sufficient numbers, 
with mutual advantage, both to the 
owners and to the Government, if the 
latter had possessed but a very little 
foresight ; and might not men, (who 
are accustomed, in some parts of the 
country, to hire themselves away from 
their homes,) have been induced in 
like manner, fur money, to volunteer 
their services, without recourse being 
had to oppressive measures like these ; 
which are so much calculated to excite 
general murmuring and discontent, 
and alarm the capital, by the proof 
they give of the urgent necessities of 
the Government ? 

When it has exhibited itself in a 
position so extremely unfavourable, 
merely to coutend with so despised 
and inconsiderable a people as the 
Burmese, can any thing else be ex- 
a and the punishment with which it 
1as been visited, until an official state- 
ment on the subject has been published. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed). 
Nov, 3, 1824, 


A. STIRLING, 
Persian Sec, 
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pected, than that the credit of the 
State should decline, its troops become 
mutinous, and the subjects generally 
disaffected ? 

The condition to which the Go- 
vernment has so soon fallen under 
Lord Amherst, from the eminence it 
so lately enjoyed with the Marquis of 
Hast.ngs at its head, may well con- 
vince the British nation, that there is 
something extremely defective in the 
constitution of the present system of 
rule in India. Although the attach- 
ment of the Indian army to Lord 
Hastings, (a leader of whom they 
might well be proud,) with the love 
and veneration which his name in- 
spired among all classes of men, Eu- 
ropeans as well as Natives, gave vast 
strength atrd security to the Govern- 
ment, and the same may happen again 
under any wise and good Governor ; 
yet, when after a few years he returns 
to England, all the advantage of his 
reputation and popularity is entirely 
lost. The supreme power here then 
falls into the hands of another person, 
who is probably guided by entirely 
different principles ; and when we have 
begun to know him, after a few 
months, or at most a few, years, the 
Government is again transferred to 
one who is a perfect stranger to us ; 
a foreigner, of whom we know nothing. 
As each successor, into whose hands 
the supreme power happens to fall, 
introduces new rules and principles of 
government, according to his taste 
and pleasure ; amid this perpetual fluc- 
tuation, the people have nothing on 
which they can fix their minds; all is 
loose, shifting aud precarious in its 
aspect; and there is nothing to give 
permanent stability to the British rule. 
In fact, every thing depends on the 
character of an individual, the same 
as it did under the Moguls’ reign ; 
the fate of which ought to be a lesson 
to their successors. 

Instead of this vacillating system, 
wherein the most ancient and ap- 

roved maxims of administration are 
continually liable to be sacrificed to 
the ignorance or caprice of every in- 
experienced new-comer, I would sug- 
gest, that the whole affairs of the 
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country be placed under the super- 
intendence of a Council, composed of 
twelve to twenty persons of talent and 
experience—as the civil and military 
gentlemen, who from long residence 
are well versed in the affairs of this 
country. Ifthe Governor or Captain- 
General were intrusted merely with 
the executive power, subject to the 
control of this body, we might then 
expect to see wisdom, consistency, 
and regularity, in the measures of Go- 
vernment. By pursuing an intelligent 
and steady course, it would gradually 
acquire a fixed character in public 
estimation, and thus establish itself 
on an immoveable basis, which no ac- 
cident would be liable to overturn. 

I beg of you and the British Go- 
vernment, seriously to consider these 
things, which I am anxious to bring to 
your notice; because, if through any 
unfortunate conjunction of circum- 
stances or impolitic measures, the 
British power in the East should be 
shaken, it is J and my countrymen 
who must suffer the most direful con- 
sequences, since all our present hopes 
of future happiness and improvement 
would be destroyed. Although the 
British nation can suffer comparatively 
little from such an event as that ap- 
prehended, I trust, that for the sake 
of the inhabitants of this country, over 
whose destinies it presides, the Su- 
preme Government will take pre- 
cautions against the imprudent and 
improper conduct of its servants in In- 
dia, by establishing some regular means 
of general communication, through 
which the true character of their 
measures might from time to time be 
correctly represented. Jn that case, I 
and many others would furnish in- 
formation regarding the judicial pro- 
ceedings and internal regulations of 
Government, in the various parts of 
the country, and also regarding po- 
litical transactions, which ought to 
be known to the higher authorities ; 
although, while the present system 
continues unchanged, they must re- 
main concealed. 


I have the honour, &e. 
JUGUNNOUTH MuUGMOODyRE. 











Sin,—We, the undersigned, in con- 
junction with several others, having, 
about the beginning of the present year, 
addressed a Petition to our august Sove- 
reign, his gracious Majesty George IV., 
regarding the state of the press in this 
country, which was committed to the 
charge of Counsellor R. C. Fergusson, 
on his departure from Calcutta for Eu- 
rope, that it might be laid before his 
Majesty; but being apprehensive lest 
our Petition, and likewise the copy of it 
transmitted to the President of the Board 
of Control, should, from any of the acci- 
dents liable to occur in long journeys 
aud voyages, not reach their destination, 
beg leave to forward to you the accom- 
panying copy, in the hope that if you see 
proper you will lay it before his Majesty. 

From our thorough persuasion of the 
liberality of your ‘principles, and your 
desire to promote the improvement of 
the human race, and more especially the 
prosperity and happiness of every part of 
the British dominions, throughout which 

our name is, therefore, held in very 
1igh estimation by allclasses of men, we 
feel assured that you will excuse the li- 
berty we have thus taken: and we en- 
tertain a hope that, when our condition 
comes to be debated in the High Coun- 
cils of the Empire, the claims to consi- 
deration we have imperfectly expressed 
in our Memorial, will, so far as they ap- 
pear to you founded in justice, receive 
the support of yews eloquence. 

We still feel (and from recent events, 
if possible, more strongly than before,) 
the urgent necessity of some measures 
being adopted to check abuses in this 
country, as Fda for in our Memorial : 
viz. If the Freedom of the Press, which 
the Natives of India heretofore enjoyed, 
be now denied them by the British Go- 
vernment, at least it cannot hesitate to 
grant that restricted liberty of publication 
which we have specified. However, 
should even this be withheld, its place 
may be, in some degree, supplied by the 
appointment of Commissioners to in- 
quire iuto the state of this country ; or, 
by the opening of a direct channel of 
communication between us and the ho- 
nourable Board of Control; but we for- 
bear dwelling on a subject so fully in- 
sisted on in our Memorial. Should we 
fail to obtain any of these requests, so 
necessary for such improvement in our 
condition, as you and all philanthropists 
would desire, this, at least, we trust will 
be granted—the introduction of Gentle- 
men, born and educated in Europe, as 
pleaders in the Company's Courts, which 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 7, 
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To the Right Hon. George Canning, Secretary of State, &c. &c. &c. 


would afford the Judges the assistance 
requisite to enable them to investigate 
thoroughly, and decide correctly, the 
multiplicity of causes which arise within 
their extensive jurisdictions, and would 
subject their judicial proceedings to the 
scrutiny of a respectable and enlightened 
Bar, which can alone insure the pure 
and efficient administration of justice. 

In the present system of English Judges 
and Native Pleaders,a collusion uniform- 
ly exists between the latter and the Na- 
tive judicial officers, by which every spe- 
cies of corruption and deception can be 

practised with impunity ; so that the real 
facts of a case may with facility be con- 
cealed from the Judge, who is then inca- 
pacitated from doing justice, however 
great his talents and integrity. When, 
on the contrary, the Judge is inclined to 
abuse the powers of his office, the plead- 
ers and officers of his court, even if they 
were as honest as they are generally cor- 
rupt, being so vastly removed from him 
in situation and circumstances, could 
impose no moral check whatever on his 
conduct. For we need hardly observe, 
to one so well acquainted with mankind 
as yourself, that the Bar cannot exercise 
ps effectual influence on the conduct of 
a Judge, unless it be composed of per- 
sons for whose opinions he has some re- 
spect, from their having possessed the 
same advantages of education with him- 
self, and enjoying similar rank and con- 
sideration in the community. In that 
case, the Company’s Judges could not, as 
at present, treat the officers and pleaders 
of their Court with contempt, while the 
latter look up to the Judge as humble 
dependants to a master, rather than in- 
dependent advocates of the rights of their 
clients. And the whole are so closely 
leagued together, that if a complaint be 
preferred toa higher tribunal against the 
Judge, (he having the power of promot- 
ing the interests or ruining the prospects 
of the Native officers and pleaders,) the 
are all ready to support him, and each 
other, to the defeat of justice, by false 
oaths and fabricated documents. 

In consequence of the great encourage- 
ment which this lamentable state of 
things affords to the crime of perjury, and 
various other abuses, they have at last 
grown to such a height, (as you must be 
aware from the reports of Gentlemen 
who have been any length of time in this 
country,) that in the examination of 
evidence adduced before the Courts, it 
is almost impossible to distinguish what 
is true from whatis not ; and it is with the 
utmost difficulty that even the most no- 
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torious facts can be judicially proved so 
as to fone them beyond dispute; and, 
upon the whole, the chance of obtaining 
justice has become a complete lottery. 
Under these circumstances, we should 
be filled with the deepest despondency if 
we did not repose great reliance on the 
wisdom of the British Government ; and 
we shall feel extreme grief and disap- 
pointment if the present liberal and en- 
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lightened ministry do not devise some 
measures to remedy the evils existing in 
the internal administration of this coun- 
try. 
, We have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient and most humble 
servants, 
THe SUBSCRIBERS OF THE MEMORIAL 
TO THE KING, 
Calcutta, November 1¢24. 


AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


MADRAS. 


Feb. 25.—Mr. M. Lewin, Head Assist. 
to the Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Canara; Mr. H. Morris, Assist. to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Nellore; 
Mr. H.M. Blair; Registrar to Zillah Court 
of Canara. 


BOMBAY, 


Feb.—Mr. J. Farish, Sec. to Governm. 
in Territ. and Commerc. Depart. ; Mr. C. 
Norris, See. to Govern, in the Jud. 
Gen. and Marine Depart.; Mr. D. Green- 
hill, Act. Sec. to Govern. in Jud. Gen. 
and Marine Depart. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


MADRAS. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George, Feb. 1.—Capt. A. 
Ross, Superintendent Engineer in the 
ceded district, and acting ditto in the 
northern division, to act as Civil En- 
gineer in that division; Lieut. J. J. Un- 
derwood, Superintendent Engineer in 
the southern division, to act as Civil En- 
gineer in ditto; Lieut. H. C. Cotton, 
ditto, in Mysore, to act as Assistant to 
the Chief Engineer, till further orders. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, Feb. 
1.—Lieut. J. A. Campbell, 9th N.L, and 
Ensigu J. W. Smith, 3ith Lt. In., ap- 
pointed to Ist Battalion of Pioncers, 
dated, former, 29th Aug., latter, 17th 
Oct. 1624; Lieut. W. Compertz, 44th, 
and Ensign W. C. M‘Leod, 30th N.L, to 
do duty with ditto, dated 2sth Dec. 1824 ; 
Lieut. J. B. Green, lst European Reg., 
and Lieut. T. Rooke, 12th N.1., to re- 
sume his duties with the Commissariat 
at Rangoon. 

Fort St. George.—¥eb, 4th. Capi. F. 
Crowe, 42d N.I., to command the Ist 
Batt.of Pioneers, vice Milne ; Lieut. J. K. 
Laurd, to be Quart.-Mast. Int. and Paym. 
to 16th N. L, vice Daizell, prom.—5th. 
Capt. Hitson, 23d Lt. In. to do duty with 
lst European Regt. on his arrival at 
Rangoon. 2Ist. Capt. C. M. Bird, 3ist 
Lt. In., Lieut. Bissett, Ist N.f., and En- 
sign C. Stafford, 39th N.L., to do duty 
with the 22d N.L., and to join Capt. Ha- 
milton’s cetachment at Palaveram, 23d, 


Capt. A. Roberts, 12th N.J., todo duty 
with 3th until its arrival at Rangoon. 
28th. Lieuts. J. C. H. Campbell and ‘I’ 
Panton, 47th N.L., to do duty with 38th 
do.; Lieut. N. Geoghegan, 25th N.L., 
appointed to Ist Battalion of Pioneers ; 
Lieuts. G. Buru, 14th N.L., E. Newton, 
ditto, and G. J. Richardson, 3ist N.L, 
are appointed to the Rifle Corps. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 25.—50th N.1., 
Sen. Ensign T. Sewell, to be Lieut., vice 
Ewell, dec., dated Feb. 8. 

REMOVALS. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 10.—Lieut.-Col. 
J.Wissert, from the 6th to the 44th N.L., 
and Lieut.-Col. W. Woodhouse from 
latter to former. 

Head Quurters, Feb. 23.—Lieut.-Col. 
W. Dickson, C.B., from 6th te 7th Lt. 
Cav.; and Lieut.-Col. J. H. Collette, 
from latter to former. 


FURLOUGHS, 

Fort St. George, Feb. 1.—Capt. W. 
Milne, 37th N.L., to Europe, for health ; 
Ensign E. W. Snow, 2th N.L., to do. 
for do, 3d. Ensign J. O’Brien, 26th 
N.I., to do. for do, 15th. Assist. Surg. 
A. Stuart, to do. for do. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort. St. George, Feb. 4.—Assist. Surg. 
F, Pulham, to be Garrison Assist. Surg. 
at Seringapatam, vice Searle ; Assist. 
Surg. H. S. Fleming, M.D., to be Garri- 
son Sargeon of Fort St. George. 





Civil and Military Intelligence. 


BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 18.—Lieut. E. M. 
Ennis, 2!st Reg. N. 1., to be Adj. vice 
Lighton, resigned, dated Feb. 15. 

Feb, 22.—Lieut. W. Keys, 6th N. L, 
now attached to the Depart. of the Rev. 
Surv., in Guzerat, to be Assist. of the 
lst Class, from the date of Lieut. Dama- 
resy's dep. to England. 

Feb. 26 —Lieut. Lechmere to act as 
Adj. and Quart. Mast. in the Surat Div. 

Mar. 4.—Ens. 'T. Stirling, Ist B. E. 
Reg. to be placed at the disposal of the 
Resid. of Hyderabad; Ens. E. Marsh, 
%th N.I., to be Mahratta Interpreter, 
dated March 1. 

Mar, 5, Lieut. E, M. Earle, to be do. 
do., dated do. 

Mar. 15.—Lieut. W. H. Jackson, 12th 
N.L., to be Adj. to the 4th Extra Batt., 
dated March 6. 

March 16.— Lieut. 8. Hennell, 12th 
N. I. to be Adj. to the Marine Butt. vice 
Clark, dated March 8. 

March 6.—The Governor in Council 
having resolved to raise a Provincial Bat- 
talion of Native Infantry, for the Civil 
duties of the Zillas of Ahmedabad, Kai - 
rah, Broach, and Surat, the same will be 
carried into effect with as little delay as 
possible at the former station. 

Guzerat Province. Batt,—Capt.J.Clarke, 
22d N. {. to command. Dated March 8. 

2d Extra Batt,—Capt. E.M. Wood of 
the l4th N. I. to command ; Lieut. J. W. 
Gordon, 7th N.J., to be Adj. ; and Ens. 
W. Lang, 21st N. L, to be Quart. Mast., 
aud Interpreter in the Hindoostanee and 
Mahratta languages.—Do. do. do. 

3d Extra Batt,—Capt. C. Davies, of 
the 15th N. 1. to command; Lieut. W. 
Ward, same Reg. to be Adj.; and Ens. 
C. Hunter to be Quar. Mast. aud Inter- 
prone: in the Hindoostanee and Mahratta 
anguages.—Do, do. do. 

4th ketra Batt —Capt. F. Ree, 12th 
N. J. to command ; and Lieut, R. Payne, 
of the 3d Reg. N. I. ¢o be Quart. Mast. 
and Interpreter in the Hindoostanee.— 
Do. do. do. 

The 2d Extra Batt. to be embodied at 
Ahmednugger, the 3d at Poouah, and 
the 4th at Kairab. 

The facings of the 2d to be Light Buff, 
those of the 3d Sky Blue, and those of 
the 4th Bottle Green, all three with Silver 
mounting. 

W. Newnuam, Chief Secretary. 
FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle—March 12, Capt. W. 
Ogilvy to the Cape for twelve months.— 
15. Lieut. W.H. Clarkson, 3d N. 1. to 
Europe for health ; Capt. W. G. Robert- 
son and Capt. P. W. Pedlar for twelve 
months, in extension.—19. Ensign H. N. 
Ramsay to Europe, for health. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Bombay Castle—March 10, Assistant 

Surg. A. Duncan to be Civil Surgeon of 
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Sholapore.—14. Assist. Surg. Inglis,M.D. 

to do duty as Civil Surgeon at tle Pre- 

sidency in the absence of Assist. Surg 

Kane.—19. Assist. Surg. Ormond to offi- 

ciate us Assistant Garrison Surgeon un- 

til the return.of Assist. Surg, Magee. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 26.—3d Lt. Cav. 
Cornet G. Grenville Malet to be Lieu- 
ret, vice Greme, deceased; dated 
Feb. 21. 

Mar.5.—10th N.1. Ensign D.J. Powell 
to be Lieutenant, vice Hay, deceased ; 
dated 22 Feb. 

‘The undermeutioned Cadets are posted 
as follows : 4 

Cavalry.—Yo be Cornets : |. William 
Mecke, 19 May 1824, to 3d Regt. Light 
Cavalry ; 2, Horatio Berry, 15 June 1624, 
to 3d Ditto; 3. The hon. Alex. Oliphant 
Murray, 15 June 1424, to 2d Ditto; 4. 
Mr. G, O. Reeves. 

Infantry.—'Yo be Ensigus : 1. Edward 
George, 19th May 1824, to sth Regt. N. 1; 
2. John Glenny Gordon, 8th June 1824, 
to 19th Ditto; 3. Augustus Samuel Haw- 
kins, #th June 14624, 2d European Regt.; 
4. Samuel Adams Crofton, 15 June !¢21, 
to 10th Regt. N.f.; 5. David Mause, 7 
August, to 2d Gr. Regt. N. I. 

GENEfAL ORDERS, 
Bombay Castle, 16 March 1825. 

No. 92 of 1625.—The honourable the 
Governor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following Regulations in coutinua- 
tion of the General Orders under date 
the l4th of September last : 

Ist. With reference to the 4th, 5th, 
6th and 7th paragraphs of the General 
Orders above adverted to, it is to be un- 
derstood that the staffallowance granted 
fur the several commands therein enu- 
merated, is to be drawn in addition to 
the Regimental Pay, full Batta, &e. of 
the officers exercising them, in lieu of 
all others heretofore drawn in virtue 
of such command, whether Peace or 
Field. 

2d. Officers b low the rank of Major 
Geveral, when exercising the command 
of either the Presidency, Poonah, or Surat 
Division of the Army, are authorized to 
draw the following allowances, viz. 


Staff allowance per mensem Rs. 2,200 
Tent allowance in Garrison or 
Cantonment, or when moving 

on duty within respective Di- 
VisiOus ae Ree? ae ok Oe ee 
Additional Tent Allowance when 
on Fieldservice . . . . . 500 
With the Pay of their Regimental rank. 
3d. An allowance of 30 rupees per 
month for Stationery, instead of the sums 
now drawn, is granted for the command 
of each ‘Troop and Company of all regu- 
lar Corps, including the Pioneer Batta- 
lien. It is also authorized for the Inva- 
lid Battalion. ‘This allowance is to defray 
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all charges for Stationery, on account of 
Detachments and absent Details, and 
agreeably with the expressed intention 
of the hon. Ceurt of Directors is to be 
paid only to those officers actually in 
command of and present with ‘Troops 
and Companies. ‘The same deductions 
as at present are to be continued on ac- 
count of Adjutants and Quartermasters 
officiating as Paymasters. 

4th. Officers appointed by Government 
to the command of Districts, Fortresses, 
and Cantorments, and officers command- 
ing Corps in their own right, are to for- 
feit no part of their allowances wheu ab- 
sent on duty; and the full allowances 
are to be drawn also by the officers actu- 
ally exercising the command during such 
absence. But in all cases of absence, on 
leave, the allowances are to be drawn 
only by the Officers exercising the com- 
mands. 

5th. Officers on the Invalid Establish- 
ment are not entitled to Tentallowance, 
but if required to move, they will be 
furnished with Tents and Carriages from 
the Stores and Commissariat. 





BENGAL. 
[From the Lowdon Gazettes.) 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

16th Lt. Dragoons.—Cornet W. Payne 
Neale to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice 
Crossley, promoted ; G. I’, R. Johnson, 
Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice 
Neale. 

21st Foot.—Capt. G. L’Estrange, from 
24th, to be Captain, vice Andrews, who 
exchanges ; Ensign G. D. Young to be 
Lieutenant without purchase, vice Nunn, 
romoted ; Geo. C. Marshall, Gent. to be 
tnsign, vice Young. 

44th Foot (Bengal. j—Eusign R. B. 
M‘Crea to be Lieutenant by purchase, 
vice Courtayne, promoted. 


BOMBAY. 


4th Lt. Drag. Lewis Upton, gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Phillip, 
prom, 

2d Foot. Enusign.S. Cooper to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hindle, prom. ; 
R. Lloyd, gent. to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Cooper. 

67th Foot. Lieut. J. Manlywood to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Dwyer, prom. ; — 
Currie, gent. to be Ens. without purch. 
vice Henessey, prom. 

. UNATTACHED 

John Patton, from 46th Foot; Phillip 
Crosby, from 54th Foot; W. F. Hindle, 
from 2d Foot, to be Captains; Lieut. 
Hon, J. Stuart, from ith Lt. Drag. ; 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 





6th. Commanding and Staff officers to 
whom Regimental house allowance had 
been granted previous to May last, are 
to continue to receive it. 

7th. Officers commanding Divisions of 
Artillery are authorized to draw an al- 
lowance of 20 rupees per month for Sta- 
tionery, exclusive of the allowance which 
they may bein receipt of regimentally on 
account of a ‘Troop or Company. 

&th. Officers of European Cavalry, Ar - 
tillery, Engineers and Infantry will, un- 
til further orders, draw the same rate 
of ‘Tevtage in Garrison as is drawn by 
the officers of Native Infantry in Gar- 
rison. 

9th. Officers to whom no fixed salary 
is granted, but who draw additional 
Half-batta for the performance of a spe- 
cific duty, as in the instance of those 
composing the Committee of Survey at 
the Presidency, are to suffer no deduction 
on account of House Rent. 

10th. The above regulations are, of 
course, to have effect from the dates on 
which the new scale of Pay and Allow- 
ances commenced, as already provided 
for. 


Lieut. C. Andrews, from do.; Lieut. J. 
Crossby, from 16th do, to be Captains of 
Comp. 

MADRAS. 

13th Lt. Drag. Cornet Sir A. T. C, 
Campbell, bart. to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Andrews, prom.; Cornet R, Sug- 
den to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stuart, 
thew ;_F. G. Smith, gent. to be Cornet 

y pureh. vice Sugden. 

Ist Foot. Ens. EK, A. G. Muller to be 
Lieut. without purch. vice Babington, 
dec. ‘To be Ensigns : Hastings W. Ne- 
ville, without purch. vice Muller; W. H,. 
Campbell, by purch. vice Every, prom. 

20¢h Foot. J. P. Cumming, gent. to be 
Ens. without purchase, vice W. H. E, 
M‘Dermott, prom. 

45th Foot. Ens. Adj. J. Blakeway, 
from the Cape Corps Infantry, to fe 
Lieut. vice Urquhart, dec.; Lieut. W. 
Moore, from lith Foot, to be Capt. 
without purch. vice Kelley, dec. 

46th Foot. Eus. G. Varlo to be Lieut. 
by purch. vice Patton, prom.; W. J. 
Crompton, gent. to be Ens. by purch. 
vice Varlo; Lieut ‘I. Manus Simpkin, 
from 34th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Brown, 
who exch. ; E. H. D. E. Napier, gent. to 
be Ens. without purch, vice Manners, 
appoint. to 79th Foot, 


CEYLON. 
16th Foot.—Brev. Maj. J.W. Andain to 
be Major, without purch., vice Hook, 
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prom. in Ceylon Reg.; Lieut. J. Dalzell, 
to be Capt., without purch., vice Au- 
dain; Ensign T. Jones, to be Lieut., 
vice Dalzell ; Ensign O, Delancey, from 
93d Foot, to be Ensign. 

97th Foot.—Capt. W. F. Forster, from 
half-pay 85th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Pratt, app. to the 17th. 

Ceylon Regiment.—Brey. Lieut. Col. 
L. Hook, to be Lieut. Col., without 
pureh. ; Lieut. A. Robertson, from half- 
pay Sicilian Reg.; Lieut. T. Phelan, from 
half. yay Ist West India Reg.; Lieut. 
H. W. De Chair, from half-pay 6th Foot ; 
Lieut, J. Hewett, from half-pay Dillon's 


Reg. ; Lieut. J. B. Kingsley, from_half- 
pay Royal African Corps; Lieut. 'T.Wood - 
ord, from half-pay 14th Foot ; Lieut. 
T. C. M‘Question, fromshalf-pay 103d 
Foot; Lieut. T. L. Whittaker, from half- 
pay 34th Foot; Lieut. R. W. Lambrecht, 
from _half-pay 3d Garrison Batt. ; Lieut. 
£. Woodhouse, from half-pay @4th Foot 
—to be Lieutenants. 

Cape Corps.—Capt. A. Briggs, from 
ha oe 5th Foot, to be Capt. of Inf. 
vice F. B. Head, who exchanges. 

Roy. Afr. Col. Corps.—G, Laudeils, 
geut., to be Ensign, vice Gordon, dec, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA, 


Births —March 26th. The lady of 
J. W. Carroll, Esq. M.D,, of a son.— 
27th. The lady of Capt. A. Gordon of 
ditto.—April 5th. At Chowringhee, the 
a of E. Bird, Esq. of a son. 

Marriages.—March 26th. H. Lushing- 
ton, Esq. C.S., to Eliza Louisa, eldest 
daughter of W. Trower, Esq.—29th. W. 
Moncton, Esg. C, 8., to Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Col. G. Richards.—30th. At Dum- 
dum, Lieut. Twenlow, B. Artil., to Miss 
A. H. D’Oyley.—April 5th. Lieut. A. G. 
Ward, 64th rf N. ‘ to Hannah, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. W. Ward, of 
Serampore ; E. Hughes, Esq. to Rosling, 
eldest daughter of L. Maney, Esq. 

Death.—April 9th.—Mr. F, Ward. 


MADRAS. 


Births.—Feb. 7th. Mrs. J. Bacon, 
of a danghter.—22d. The lady of Lieut. 
T. P. Hay, 22d N. L. of a daughter.— 
2¢th. The lady of D. Hill, Esq. of a 
daughter.—March Ith. The lady of 
Capt. W. Strahan, Ass. Q. M. G. of the 
army, of a son.—l2th. The lady of J. 
Minchin, Esq. of a son; the lady of 
Lieut. G, Pecks, 23d Wallajabad Lt. Inf., 
ofa sou. 

Marriages —Feb 9th. Mr. C. Bacon, 
to Miss A. R Winter.—March Ist. H. 
Cotes, Esq. Solicitor, to Aun, daughter 
of A. Davidson, Esq. late of Calcutta. — 
19th. J. Barclay, Esq. of the shipSophia, 
to Caroline, danghter of E. Day, sq of 
Staunton, Somerset. 

Deaths.—Feb. 21. Lieut. E. A. Edie, 
35th N. I.—March 2ist. On board the 
Circassian, Mrs. Barnfield, aged 51. 


BOMBAY. 
Birth.—Feb. léth, the lady of Thomas 
Crawford, Esq. of a son.—March Ist. 
At Colaba, the lady of the Rey. J. Clow, 


of a daughter.—19th, At Colaba, the lady 
of Capt. T. Roe, 12th N.1., of a son. 

Marriage.—March 17, Mr. W. Leach, 
of the Mil. Audit. Depart. to Miss E. C. 
M‘ Dougal. 

Deaths.—Feb. 20. Lieut. A. D. Graeme, 
3d Lt. Cavalry.—2tst. Of fever, Lieut. J. 
Hay, 10th N. L—March 25th. W. Peill, 
Esq. 


INTERIOR OF INDIA, 


Births.—Feb. 19. At Pallamcottah, the 
lady of G. S. Hooper, Esq. of a son and 
heir.—28th. At Palaveram, the lady of 
Lieut. J. Wordword, 32d N. 1., of a 
daughter.—2d. At Ellichpore, the lady 
of Lieut. Adam, 44th M. N. L, of a 
daughter.—4th. At Belgaum, the lady of 
Capt. Puske, R. A., of adaughter—12th. 
At Muttra, the lady of Major Smith, 2d 
Lt. Cay., of a daughter.—20th. At Agra, 
the lady of H. T. Owen, Esq. C.S., of a 
daughter.—2Ist. At Cardiff Castle, Mrs. 
Ferrar, of a daughter.—25th. At Dina- 
gece, the lady of Lieut. G. Warren, Ist 

tur. Reg. of a daughter.—28th. At Bau- 
leah, the lady of R. B. Berney, Esq. C.S. 
of a son, 

Marriages.—Mar. 8. At Secunderabad, 
Lieut. R. Codrington, 46th N.L. to Louisa, 
danghter of the Rev. F. Gardener, of 
Comb Hay, Somerset.—27. At Berham- 
pore, Mr.J.Chesterman, of Poorneah, to 
the daughter of the late F, Chopin, Esq. 
of Caleutta.—April 3, At Monghyr, 'T. 
M. Farnworth, Esq. 43d Bengal N.I. to 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late P. 
Gillis, Esq. 

D-eaths.—Feb. 11. At Ryepore, J. H 
Martin, Esq. of the Med. Estab. of the 
Rajah of Nagpore—17. At Belgaum, 
Capt. T. Greenhill, 4th M. Cav.—22. In 
the attack of the fort of Omraiz, Lieut. 
C. B. Phillipson; at Penang, J. W. 
Tooney, Esq. C.S.—25. At ditto, Ww. M. 
Williams, Fsq. C, S,— March 12. In 
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Camp, Assist. Surg. G. Leach, of H.M. 
54th Regt.—15. Drowned, near Ghaze- 
pore, Cornet Paxton, 6th Lt. Cav.—26. 
At Purnea, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. J. 
Aubert. -—- At Rosapettah, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. W. Goodman, Examiner 
in the Board of Excise. 


AFRICA. 


Death.—At Accra, Sierra Leone, Capt. 
De Barrallier, of the Roy. Af. C. C. 


SMYRNA. 


Marriage.—July 22. Mr. J. Warming- 
ton, to Grace Louisa, daughter of J 
Barker, Esq. H.B,M.’s Consul at Aleppo. 


MALTA. 


Death.—July 23. Lieut. J. 
60th Regt. aged 38. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Births.—Sept. 15. At Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the Lady of T, P. Lang, Esq. 13th 
Lt. Drag. of a son.—20. At Cornwall Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, the lady of J. 
Thorohill, Esq., one of the Directors of 
the E. 1. C., of a son. 

Marriages —Aug. 22. At St. Pancras 
New Church, G. Papps, Esq. of Great 


Malony, 


Commercial Intelligence. 


Coram-street, to Jane, daughter of the 
late T. Lawrence, Demerara.—29. At 
Old Windsor, J. W. Howard, of Heath- 
cote-street, to Ann Cath. daugliter of 
the late J. Rowley, Madras Civ. Service. 
—Sept. 5. At St. John’s, Ch. Offley, 
Esq. of Upfield Lodge, to Arabella The- 
resa, daughter of I’, Martin, Esq. H.C.S. 
—fith. At St. Saviour’s Church, Dart- 
mouth, W. Sterling, Esq. H.C.M.S. to 
Sibella Pierce, second daughter of W. L. 
Hockin, Esq.—7th. At St. James’s, Gar- 
lick-Hithe, Ch. Blake, Esq. of Poorneak, 
Bengal, to Frances, daughter of the late 
W. Denis, Esq of ‘Thames-street.— 
19th. At St. Martin’s, Outwich, Beau- 
mont, son of the late W. Atkinson, Esq. 
of Calcutta, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the Rey. J. J. Ellis. 

Deatis.—Eus. Robinson, Roy. Af. Col. 
Corps, on his passage from Sierra Leone. 
—May 16. On board the Canning East 
Indiaman, R. Simmonds, Esq. Surgeon 
of do. aged. 35.—June 4. At Sea, on 
board the Albion, Hen. J. Adam, Jate 
Gov. Gen. of Bengal.—25. Lieut. Col. 
F. F. Staunten, C.B. Aid-de-Camp to 
the Gov. Gen. of India, and late Com- 
mand, of Ahmednuggar, on his passage 
from Bombay, aged 44.—Aug. 22. At 
Bedgbury, Kent, Mrs. Cartier, widow of 
J. Cartier, Esq. formerly Gov. Gen. of 
Bengal, aged 60.—Sept. 6. At Ditchay- 
ham Lodge, Norfolk, Col. J. Capper, 
H.C.S. aged 82, 


Some of our Files of Bengal Papers, which were sent by the Albion to Liverpool, 
having miscarried, renders our Civil and Military List of Promotions less perfect 
than we should otherwise have been enabled to make it, 
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Mapras, Marcu 14, 1825. 


Government Securities, &c. 


G6 per cent. paper 32 per cent. prem. 
pa: to 6 per cent, prem. according to Registry. 


. ay oe 


4 os oe 0 


Exchange at 1064 Md. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs., the rate now adopted by the Merchants 
and Agents at Madras, in all purchases and sales of Government Securities, 


Exchange on England 1 | 83 at 3 
ee 1|9 até 


Ditto on Bengal 104 at 107 Mad. Rs. per 100 S. Rs. 


Ditto on Bombay par. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


ot. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1825, 

Aug. 31 Off the Start.. Canning «+ Baylis China... ° Mar. 26 
Aug. 31 Offthe Start.. London ++ Sotheby Chiua Mar. 26 
Sept. Off Penzance Luna .. Knox Cape May 27 
Sept. 3 Off Dartmouth Annand Hope _ Kelly China Mar, 30 
Sept. Off Mounts Bay Ridleys -- Blair Cape June Il 
Sept. Off Dover .. Aleyda -. Bakker Batavia Jan. — 
Sept. Downs +. Lavinia «. Brooks +e Ca June 9 
Sept.12 Downs .» Circassian .» Douthwaite Bengal Feb. 27 
Sept.i3 Liverpool .. Albion -» Swainson ., Bengal April 7 
Sept.17 Off Portsmouth Ganges .. Lloyd -» Madras Mar. 26 
Sept 17 Downs Florentia .. Wimble .. Bombay Mar. 26 
Sept.20 Downs Juliana .. Fotheringham China Mar. 5 
Sept.26 Downs CityofEdinburgh Wiseman ., Bengal ,., Mar. 6 
Sept. 27 Off Dover Britannia .. Bourke .. Cape July 8 
Sept. 27 Downs Alexander ,, Richardson,, Ceylon May 15 
Sept. 27 Portsmouth Moffat .. Brown .. China .. Mar. 5 
Sept. 27 Euphrates se .. Bengal Mar. 30 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 
Date. Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart, 


Mar. 9 Madras - Bombay Merchant Hill Rangoon 
Mar. 9 Madras .. Favourite .» Geddie Padang 
Mar. Madras +.» Sophia .. Barclay London 
Mar. 13. Bombay «+ Regalia Henning -» London 
Mar. Bombay -- England - Reay -» London 
Mar. Bombay - Bridget - Leshe Bengal 
Mar. Madras +. Portsea Shepherd . London 


Mar. Bengal .« Larkins 
April 3 Bengal .. Aurora Earl London 

April 26 Ceylon «. Palmyra - Lamb London 

May 4 Ceylon <3 j . Lawson Loudon 

June 6 Cape of Good H. .» Hunt London 

July 4 Rio Janeiro .. Lady Nugent Coppia London 

July 4 KioJaneiro .. Hope r Norris New S. Wales 
July 4 St. Helena . John Griffin Cape of G. Hope 
July 8 St. Helena . Bourdelais Gallais Bengal 

July 12 St.Helena .. Mentor Hezzy China 

July 18 St. Helena .. Florentia Wimble Bombay 

July 21 Madeira Orpheus . Finlay London 

July 22 Madeira .. Victory Farquharson ., London 

July 24 Madeira Alacrity Finlay London 

July 27 St. Helena .. Britannia Bourke Cape of G. Hope 
July 28 St. Helena . Shamon .. Norquay Singapore 

Aug. 1 Madeira .. William Parker,, Brown . London 


“ Wilkinson .. Bencoolen 


Mar, Fy Bengal -» Theodosia 7 Kidson Liverp. & Bomb. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 
Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 


Deal -» Rolla .. Nelson .. Cape & New S. Wales 
Deal -. Rosanna «» Herd .. NewSouth Wales 

Off Portsmouth Wellington .. Evans .. Capeand Madras 

Deal ..» Marg. Wellesley Coulson .. Cape and Mauritius 
Liverpool +. Roscoe :. Hargrave.. Madras aud Bengal 
Deal -» Promise «« Gibbs .. bay 

Plymouth +» Resource .. Tomlin ,, Madras and Bengal 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE—Continued. 


Date. 

Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 23 


Ship's. Name. 

«+ Fairlie 
Fortitude 
Claudine 
Barossa 
Manglis 
Poway a 

oe Packet 

Nautilus 


th Depart. 


Plymouth re 
Off Portland 
Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 
Portsmouth 


Destination. 
Madras and Bengal 
Batavia & Singapore 
Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
New South Wales 
Ceylon and Bengal 
Cape & New S. Wales 
Cape and St. Helena 


Commander. 
Short .. 
Burgon oe 
Christie .. 
Hutchinson 
Cogill .. 
Thacker , 
Kellie . 
Tripe. 


. 
. 
- 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. 
1825. 
Feb. — 
April 20 2N. 
May 3 13.8 N. 68 16 E. 
June 3 { N. 22 13 W. 
June 6 26 15 W. 
June 15 25 W. 
July 10 21 Aliquon 

July 12 24 Sarah 

July 14 ’. Woodford 
July 15 
July 20 
July 22 
July 27 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 
Aug. 14 
Sept. 10 


Lat. and Long. Ship’s 


1 10 N.129 22 E, Houqua 

84 
Hythe 
Andromeda 
Minerva 


~~ 

ton 
bot 
DD 


_— 
i) N 
~ 


Ceres 


. Atlas 

’. Brothers 

- Bengallen 
Java 
Roscoe 


wo 
VIsoahpesrh DO Ww 


= 
ZZZLY zp 


— 
—_ 


Name. 


E. Duke winners Davis 


Warren Hastings Rawes .. London .. 


i Chapman Londor .. 
William Miles 
. Thos. Grenville 
.» Hunt , 


.» Driver .. London . 


Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
Manilla & China 
Bengal 

Bengal & China 
Van Diem, Land 
Madr. & Bengal 
China 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Madr. & Bengal 
Madr. & Bengal 
Bombay 

Bengal 


. London .. 
.. London .. 
. Wilson.. London .. 

. Middle.. London .. 
. Probyn London .. 


-» Nash 


.. London .. 
London .. 


. Tucker 


Beadle London. 
Warren London .. 
Manning London .. 
. London .. Bengal 

.» Motley.. London .. New S. Wales 
+. ——— .. Bourdeaux Bengal 

Bengal & China 
o—_—_,, Liverpool Ben, off Bardsey 





GENERAL 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 


By the Barossa, for Madras and Ben- 
gal: Miss Goode ; Capts. Agnew, Rolfe, 
and Agar; Messrs. Bignell, Ramsay, 
— Campbell, Hamilton, Ardley, 

Agar, Whistler, Bayley, Knyvett, Stur- 
rock, Christie, and Usher. 

By the Fairlie, Capt. Joseph Short; 
Lady Walker and two Misses W alker; 
Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. Hay; Misses Green- 
way and oa ; Lieut. Gen. Sir Geo. 

Walker, K.C Lieut. Col. Wm. Dick- 
a Mr. Greenway, H.C, Civil Service ; 
Capt. Crosby; Lieuts. Winch aud Hom- 
frays ; Drs. Day and Norris ; and 
Messrs. Oakes, Strange, Bunce, Stod- 
dart, Heyland, Taylor, Humphreys, and 
Biscoe, adets. 

PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Canning, a from China: 
—Capts. Cracraft and O*Reily, Madras 
Inf.; Messrs. Weare and Nbury from 
Penang ; and Mesdames Day, Cunning- 
ham, and Smith. 

By the London, from China: Mr. C. 
J. Fair, from Bombay; and Mr. P, P. 
Thomas, from Macao 

By the Circassian, ‘Douthwaite, from 
Bengal and Madras; Mr, W, Bannfie ld; 


LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


Mrs. Bannfield, died at Madras ; Mr. J. 
Hay, died * Madras ; Miss Hay landed 
at Madras; Lieuts. Sherrer and Symes ; 
Miss Charitie ; Masters Hay and "Tate: 
Lieut. Hammond landed at St. Helena. 

By the ‘Albion—From Bengal: Hon. 
John Adam, died 4th June; Rev. T. W. 
Northmore, Mrs. Northmore, Mr. 'T. Ww. 
Northmore ; Mrs. Lock and famil 
Capt. W. D: Dalzell, 16th Madras N. 

C. F. - Thompson, Esq. ; James Walkin. 
chats, Esq.; Miss M. N, Paton. 

By the Florentia, from Bombay : _ 
Lieut.-Col. Staunton, C.B., died 25th 
June; Mrs. Staunton 3 Mrs John Cum- 
ming ; Evan Lloyd, Esq., H. C. Civil 
Service ; Capt. Ogilvy, tar St. Helena ; 
er Guy, Bombay Marines ; Lieut. 

H. Clarkson, H. C. Service ; Licut. dD. 
Scott, for St. Helena; Lieut. E. Duke, 
H. M., died 5th May; H.N, Ramsay, H. 
C. Service; J. D. Stutely, Esq., Civil 
Service; Rey. B. T. Verann; bie Ss 
Vernon. 

By the Ganges, Captain Lloyd: — 
Comm, Schreneder, oe Governor of 
‘Tranquebar ; — Sa Capt. Gu man ; 
Lieuts. Hubbard uN -» Jones, RN 
Kerr, paiicenestne Mr. Gaslin, RN 
Dr, Gibbs ; Master Kebling. 


“e 





